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Join American Lumberman Display Window Club 


Along with other means of modern merchandis- 
ing, the display window idea is being taken up by 
retail lumbermen. A number of retailers have led 
the way by installing display windows and now 
other lumbermen are asking themselves, do display 
windows pay? This question is well answered 
by a retailer who said recently, ‘‘We feel that no 
real lumber merchant’s 
establishment is com- 
plete without a show 
window, and we also be- 
lieve that the expense of 
one will be more than re- 
paid by direct sales, let 
alone the indirect sales 
that are caused by it.”’ 
This opinion was ex- 
pressed by a lumberman 
after he had _ thoroly 
tried out a display win- 
dow for his company. 

A display window will 
not of itself boost a re- 
tailer’s business so that 
business is going to come 
easy to him. A display 
window is simply a part 
of the advertising which must be conducted by 
the retail lumberman to secure business. It helps 
in a striking manner to point out to the people of 
the community the purposes and aims of the re- 
tailer. The display window properly decorated 
and changed frequently to keep interest aroused 





Sawmill Scene in a Display Window of Dower Lumber Co. 


makes it possible to translate to the prospect the 
benefit that the sale is going to give the prospect.”’ 
This subdivider never sells vacant lots as vacant 
lots. Ashe put it, ‘‘We would get nowhere by sell- 
ing black dirt of a certain size. We always take a 
man and his wife together to see a vacant lot. To 
the woman we make the appeal of flowers, a clean 
lawn for the children to 
play in away from the 
danger of passing auto- 
mobiles, a clean laundry 
in the basement, the 
many built-in features 
which can be put in a 
modern house; to the 
man we make the appeal 
of better citizenship, a 
family: safe at home 
when he leaves for work 
in the city, plenty of 
clean, fresh air for the 
children, of security, of 
a better position in the 
world and simiiar things 
that come from owning 
one’s own home today.”’ 

In just this way a dis- 
play window helps to put 
vision in the sales of the lumberman. The window 
must be seasonable, it must be attractive, it must 
catch the eve of the prospect and hold it. 

Because of the very newness of display windows 
in the lumber industry it is sometimes hard to se- 
cure original ideas so that the windows may be 





helps to envisage for the pros- 
pects of the retailer what the 
commodities of that retailer 
mean when utilized in the home 
or business of the prospect. 

One of the most suécessful 





For details of the American Lum- 
berman Display Window Club and 
further information on display win- 
dows see pages 40 and 41. 


changed as often as they should 
be changed. In order to render 
aid and assistance to those who 
have display windows and those 
who are interested in them, the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is form- 








subdividers of real estate in Chi- 
‘ago recently said to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN: 
‘The first requisite for successful sales is a good 
organization. The second requisite is, vision, which 


ing the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
Display Window Club. Details of this club and an 
article regarding display windows will be found on 
pages 40 and 41 of this issue. 
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Following is a list of unsold lumber on our yards, nearly all of which is dry and available for prompt 


shipment. We solicit your inquiries and orders. 


QTD. WHITE OAK weneee 3/8 fie. } 2% Ss. PLAIN SAP GUM 
20,000 5/8 FAS 200,000 5/8 ue. 3 2 Com vl 150,000 5/8 FAS, 6-12” 
75.000 5/8 No. | C. & S. 45,000 3” Crossing Plank 65,000 3/4 FAS, 6-12” 
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35,C00 4/4 No. | C. & S. 150,000 3/4 No. 3 etl 70,000 5/8 FAS, 14-15” 
00,605 84 Hee? com 38.000 3/4 FAS, 13-17" 

, 0. ‘ ¥ , 13-17” 

goo 4/4 as. | sg0e8 474 EAS. Laie 

Pee Sees Sas 7-500 4/4 Noo 1c. as. 30800 4/4 FAS, 18-21” 
20:000 5/5 FAS ‘Ga tecau, aoe.” 

F . Box 

40,000 1/2 No. 1 C. & S. QTD. BLACK GUM Boards, 9-12” 

0, 0 3/4 No. 1 C. & S. 20,000 4/4 Log Run 35,000 4/4 FAS, Box 
33° 000 yA Ne 3 oon 26 008 3/8 ta r cé& S$ 

0. om. COTTONWOOD * . 
15,000 4” Crossing Plank 110,000 4/4 FAS, 6-12” 150,000 5/8 No. 1 C.& S 
/ 44 200, 000 re No. icé&S 
15,000 a4 ~~ 13-17 80,000 4/4 No. 1 C. & S 

PLAIN RED OAK 12,000 4/4 B., 13-17” 8.000 3/8 No. 2 Com 
60,000 1/2 FAS - rf ro No. 2 C & Ss. He 0co 1/2 a 2 Com. 
20,000 FAS — ’ , , 50,000 8/4 No. 2 Com. 

y ee ider 

ad PLAIN RED GUM QTD. RED GUM 


ards 75,000 5/8 No. 1 C. & S. 30,000 5/8 FAS 


‘offin Bo 
50,000 5/8 No. 1 C. & S 15,000 4/4 No. H ca&S 14,000 3/4 FAS 





12,000 /4 FAS 35,000 12/4 FAS, 18”&up 6,500 12/4 No. 3 Com 
5,000 8/4 FAS 45,000 4/4 Select 2,600 5/4 Com. & Btr 
125; 000 5/8 No. 1 C. & © —_60,000 6/4 Select 5,800 6/4 Com. & Btr 
150,000 yA No. ' C. & © 250,000 4/4 Shop 15,000 12/4 No.2C.&B 
30,000 C. & S 125,000 6/4 Shop 
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12,000 6/4 icé&s 45,000 1x6 No. i Boxing 13: ‘000 12/4 No. 2 Com. 
80,000 8/4 No. 1 C. & S 
eisiieeaiaitiiaa ASH HACKBERRY 
sae 8,000 4/4 FAS 7,500 5/4 Log Run 
4,000 3/8 No. 1 C.& S MAPLE 
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56,000 12/4 FAS, 13- 17” 8,000 12/4 No. 2 Com. PLAIN SYCAMORE : 
18,000 6/4 FAS, 18”&up 28,000 4/4 No. 3 Com. 8,500 4/4 Log Run = 


We are prepared to surface one or two sides, and kiln dry in transit Z 
OUR SALES REPRESENTATIVE IN ILLINOIS, INDIANA AND MICHIGAN TERRITORIES IS THE 


LELAND STAVE & LUMBER COMPANY 


Cc. W. PARHAM, Manager CHICAGO, ILL. 
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pa Pulpwood, Ties, Posts and Poles. 
that stock Have you heard of the Indian Mills on the 
can be Menominee Reservation? Two hundred and 
milled. fifty square miles of virgin timber! No wonder 
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Governor Makes a Constructive Suggestion 


N LINE WITH THE desire expressed by the national conference 
on unemployment, now sitting at the national capital, that 
State and municipal authorities take measures looking to the 

creation of work for the unemployed of their communities, Governor 
\llen of Kansas has issued a proclamation which should be highly 
suggestive to retail lumbermen, not alone of that State, but every- 
where. 

In brief, the governor asks that every householder in the State 
shall spend at least $10 in repairs or improvements about his 
»remises. While not in any sense limiting the time for such activi- 
ties he suggests that “If we should establish the month of October 
‘Ss a general fix-up, clean-up, paint-up period it would introduce 
into the situation a new spirit of codperation between employers and 
labor, and strike a new note of sympathy for the men who are now 
ut of work.” 

As the governor points out in his proclamation, there is in every 
community enough work of the kinds described to furnish employ- 
ment for a great many men in the aggregate, if the program were 
adopted thruout the State, or better yet, thruout the nation. 

Until this year there has been very little repairing and refurbish- 
ing done by householders, for reasons known to everyone, during 
the last five or more years. The beginning made during the last 


few months in repairs, painting etc. hardly more than touches the 
fringe of the crying needs in that direction. Every community 
furnishes abundant visible evidence of the truth of this assertion. 
There never will be a better time than now for owners to serve their 
own comfort and self-respect, and at the same time advance the 
general welfare, by putting their buildings and premises in first- 
class condition as regards repairs, betterments, painting etc. 

The suggestion that each householder spend a minimum of $10 
may at first glance seem unlikely to produce a very great volume 
of employment. It must be borne in mind, however, that “Many a 
mickle makes a muckle.” Then, too, the $10 is only a starting point. 
Very few owners will stop there. The governor cites the instance 
of Philadelphia, where the other day fifteen hundred men, in 
response to a similar appeal, pledged $10 worth of needful repairs 
done on their homes. But they went much further than that, for 
within twenty-four hours, according to the governor’s statement, 
they had lined up four million dollars’ worth of work. 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN suggests that retailers might well 
capitalize the widespread interest in the unemployment situation 
aroused by the important conference now in session at Washington, 
by appealing to the public, thru newspaper advertisements, circu- 
lars etc. to back up President Harding, Secretary Hoover and the 
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representatives of industry composing the conference, in their efforts 


to alleviate the unemployment situation. Urge all city or town 
householders, and of course the farmers of the community as well, 
to make repairs and improvements now. Self interest, even apart 
from considerations of a public character, dictates such a course. 
Autumn is the ideal season for such work, as regards weather con- 
ditions. Plenty of materials of all kinds are readily available, and 
at reasonable prices as a rule. Labor is, or should be, ready and 
anxious to work for fair remuneration. This statement of course 
must be modified as regards union dominated communities such as 
Chicago, where certain classes of labor are refusing to work for a 
fair wage. On the other hand, relief measures such as suggested 
are intended to aid the man who wants to work but can not find a 
job—not the man who refuses to work at a just wage, on whom 
no sympathy need be wasted. ‘ 

The situation offers an exceptional opportunity for the wideawake 
retailer to create some desirable business, improve his community 
and help along the national movement initiated by the President. 





Demand for Waste Forest Products Grows 


HE AMERICAN LUMBERMAN was solicited recently to supply 
the names of California sash and door manufacturers so that 
the inquirer might take up with these companies the possibility 

of purchasing short waste cuttings in carload lots. The manufac- 
turer desired to secure pine only and wanted it from a source which 
would be dependable and available all the year around, as this par- 
ticular manufacturing company does a big business, among other 
things, in the manufacture of washboards, into the construction of 
which clear pine too short for use in making sash or doors can be 
utilized. 


A large industrial firm manufacturing paints, dyes and a long 
list of allied products is making a detailed investigation to deter- 
mine the amount of byproducts available from distillation of hard- 
wood. While, of course, in this case the distillation products from 
hardwood néed not come, and do not come entirely, from what is 
termed waste in the lumber manufacturing business, nevertheless 
if a profitable market is developed the supply of hardwood distilla- 
tion products can be greatly increased by the utilization of waste at 
hardwood producing sawmills. 


These two isolated cases are merely cited to point to the growing 
interest in the utilization of lumber and wood products which 
normally have little or no market value. The AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN has from time to time emphasized the possibility, as well as 
the practicability, of developing and pressing the market for short 
length lumber and waste. One difficulty concerning the opening up 
of markets for waste is that at first the trade has to be nursed very 
carefully and considerable effort and time has to be devoted to 
developing these markets. Where one market is developed, perhaps 
onlv a verv small percentage of the wood waste available at the 
sawmill can be utilized and consequently lumber manufacturers are 
opersting under some handicap where they seek to develop such 
markets. 


On the other hand, there are thousands of places where the use of 
wood can be encouraged and stimulated by offering just what the 
trade needs. The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN very frequently receives 
inquiries as to where short material of certain dimensions or work- 
ings may be secured. It is generally possible to find a number of 
companies which can supply these wants. Possibly the best way 
to develop big markets for short length lumber and waste products 
is thru the undivided operation of a company which devotes all of 
its time to this purpose. The manufacturers of fir, for example, 
in a certain district might form such a company, the duty of which 
would be to investigate and build up a market for material which at 
present is practically going to waste at the sawmills. 


This plan has been followed with considerable success in develop- 
ing and building up a market for sawdust and shavings. The 
problem of marketing short length material and wood waste is 
much the same as that of marketing shavings and sawdust, and 
a plan proved successful.in the one case deserves investig:.cion as 
to its application to the sale of short length lumber and wood waste. 
The markets are available and can be stimulated and should in the 
long run prove profitable. If the packers can use everything but the 
“squeal” of the animal, lumbermen in time ought to be able to 
develop a use for everything except the “bark” of the tree. 





THE LARGEST cargo of lumber ever carried from the Columbia 
River, or from the Pacific coast for that matter, was taken by the 
British ‘steamer Algoa, which cleared Sept. 18, 1918, for Sidney, 
Australia... Her total cargo, on leaving the Columbia River was 


6,012,394 feet board measure. 





Growing Sentiment for Rate Reduction 


UT LITTLE MORE THAN a year ago representatives of 
commerce and industry almost unanimously conceded that 
the carriers must have higher rates; and practically all argu- 

ment for freight increases was based on the fact that everything 
the roads bought, including labor especially, cost more. Industry 
felt that the roads could not meet traffic demands without better- 
ments and repairs that lack of funds prevented them from making, 

Now in several respects the situation has so changed that railroad 
rates should come down. Everything the roads buy except labor has 
come down in price, and the public in general is back of the carriers 
in their desire to abolish the so called national agreements and to 
reduce wages of railroad workers to the level of wages paid for 
similar services in the communities along the rail lines. 

In going over the carriers’ arguments against rate reduction the 
thought impresses itself that the carriers propose to concede nothing 
as a matter of right and to grant every reduction grudgingly; 
holding on to every dollar of advance they can as long as they can. 
If that is really the carriers’ attitude, they ought to see that it af- 
fords a precedent and an example for their employees to follow. 

Every really great railroad builder has been more of a statesman 
than of a rate maker, and he has aimed to increase the volume of 
traffic over his lines by developing the industries along them rather 
than to load high rates on all the freight they carried, be it much or 
little. : 

There are some facts and developments in the transportation field 
in the United States that can hardly escape the notice of close 
observers. Highway improvement and the marvelous development 
of motor vehicles are working revolutions in the movement of both 
passengers and freight for short distances; and unless all appear- 
ances are deceptive, the American merchant marine is to become 
an increasingly potent factor in determining the movement of 
heavy commodities over long distances, particularly of lumber from 
the great producing regions of the west Coast to the great consuming 
regions elsewhere in the United States. 

Recently it has come to the attention of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
that a road wholly within one of the Lake States has been almost 
put out of business by competition of motors handling freight and 
buses carrying passengers. Lack of patronage forced the road to 
cut its service one-half what it formerly was. A trucker in Califor- 
nia recently contracted to haul 250,000 pounds of freight seventy 
miles, and he said that truck men are getting all the short haul 
business. This is because they move freight from its place of origin 
to its destination without the extra handling that railroad movement 
makes necessary. In Iowa one division of a great railroad line is 
paralleled by 110 miles of paved highway, along which trucks and 
busses are carrying passengers and freight that formerly would 
have moved by rail. 

Attention frequently has been called to the vast growth of lum- 
ber movement from the west Coast thru the Panama Canal to the 
Atlantic coast; to the magnitude of the preparations that are being 
made at eastern ports to store and distribute this lumber; and to 
the inroads the western product is making into markets formerly 
supplied from other sources. Just what this movement is becoming 
in the aggregate is indicated by the following figures covering ship- 
ments of a single west Coast concern: 





1920 
Rail Cargo Rail Cargo 

a SE AOe 1,088,822 None 830,247 4,472,010 
1 nee 1,623,192 None 212.922 3,230,507 
BRAVOR 66 seee see 3,718,655 None 506,568 3,337,560 
BEM Kiaksccawnt 3,136,708 None 741,434 2,111,800 
| ear: 3.633.523 None 763,969 1,927,343 
BME soe sim coares 4 329,274 None 491,112 1,939,075 
RAMEE «nid! 0 40s 2,941.831 None 653,624 2,865,954 
NEES ows bas as we 2,118,667 None 607,741 1,212,614 

TOGRIG  ds:6 xis 22,590,672 4,807,617 21,096,863 


It will be noted that the volume of business increased during the 
first eight months of 1921 about 15 percent over corresponding 
months of 1920, and that water shipments during the later period 
almost equalled total shipments during the eight months of 1920, 
when no lumber was shipped by vessel. 

If this were the whole story about the movement of this concern’s 
output, no other fact would appear necessary to convince trans- 
continental carriers that if they want the lumber traffic they must 
meet water competition. But a large part of this lumber shipped to 
east Coast ports by water moved to interior markets by rail on 
backhaul rates of from 12 cents to 15 cents. Would it be unkind 
to infer that that is the real explanation of the eastern lines’ 
refusal to participate with the western lines in reductions in thru 
lumber rates? . 

As already stated, the lumber industry and others backed the 
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carriers demands for increased rates when to do so meant that lum- 
bermen would contribute more than almost any other class of busi- 


ness men to the increase in revenue that would result. Now the © 


carriers appear to be reluctant to grant rate reductions that the lum- 
ber industry must have in order to move its product, a tonnage 
that the carriers themselves need to produce a volume commensurate 
with their facilities. What is needed, apparently, is something in 
the way of statesmanship among railway executives. Carriers that 
refuse to deflate their rates need not hope to have for long the sup- 
port of the public nor of labor in their efforts to get rid of obnoxious 
conditions resulting from Federal operation; and their obstinacy 
can have no other effect than to stimulate the development of other 
means of transportation which will cut into their business even more 
than it is sure to under normal growth of population and public 
betterments. 





WITH ALL the high prices of forest products abroad a telephone 
pole is said to be cheaper in Germany than in: Michigan. 


How to Kill a Building Boom 


PINIONS MAY differ as to what is needed to get home build- 

ing actively under way, but emphatically the way not to do 

it is the course followed by far too many newspapers, of 
continually shouting at their readers that “lumber is too high,” 
“lumber must come down before people can build,” and other state- 
ments of similar import. If the statements were true, or had any 
real foundation of fact, no one could justly complain, but it baffles 
one to understand why any newspaper interested in the upbuilding 
and prosperity of its community should go out of its way to chill 
and discourage the prospective builder by insinuations that he is 
an easy mark if he builds now “while lumber is so high.” 

A typical instance of an all too common tendency is found in a 
leading editorial in the Seattle (Wash.) Post Intelligencer of Sept. 
27, captioned “Cheaper Lumber, More Building” and flarked hy 
a cartoon headed “The Barrier.” This cartoon shows a prospective 
builder and his wife endeavoring laboriously to scale a MOuuvaluvus 
barrier, at the top of which gleams the vision of “your dream home.” 
The lowest step, labeled “10 percent millman’s profit” they manage 
to negotiate with comparative ease, and the second step, “10 percent 
contractor’s profit,” does not appear to “phase” them much. But 
alas! They next come slam up against the wicked retailer’s profit 
of “41 percent.” With horror and consternation depicted in his face 
the husband turns to friend wife and ejaculates something not 
quoted, but which evidently is the equivalent of, “Wouldn’t that 
get your goat?” 

Probably it would jeopardize the “nanny” of the average pros- 
pective home builder to have to pay a net retail profit of 41 percent, 
but fortunately he doesn’t have to. The newspaper arrives at its 
wholly erroneous conclusion by taking the mill prices and the retail 
prices of fourteen items of lumber, reducing the differences to per- 
centages, ranging from 17 percent to (on a single item) 80 percent. 
It then averages these differences, thus arriving at the 41 percent 
quoted. Obviously, such a computation, whatever it may show, does 
not show that the retailers are making 41 percent, or any other 
percent, on the total lumber entering into a house. Perhaps this can 
best be illustrated by a reductio ad absurdum. Suppose a man 
buys a suit of clothes: On the suiting, representing say 75 percent 
of the material cost, the tailor makes 25 percent profit; on the lining, 
representing 20 percent, he makes 30 percent profit; on the buttons, 
representing 2% percent, he makes 100 percent, and on the thread, 
representing 2% percent, he makes 500 percent. Averaging the 
four items we get 164 percent. Would it be correct to say that the 
tailor made a profit of 164 percent on the material entering into 
the finished suit? Yet that is exactly the method employed by the 
newspaper in arriving at the lumber retailer’s profit. 

Further, no consideration whatever is given to such important 
items as freight, handling, overhead etc. Apparently, in the mind 
of the newspaper editor, the difference between the mill price and 
the retail price is all net profit. Apparently, too, lumber is the sole 
material entering into the construction of a house or other building 
—at least no other is mentioned in the editorial. 

Evidently being disinclined to sit idly by and allow lumber and 
lumber dealers to be maligned, J. J. Donovan, vice president of 
the Bloedel Donovan Lumber Mills, Bellingham, Wash., wrote a 
reply to the editorial, which reply was printed in the Bellingham 
Herald of Sept. 28. His company being engaged in both manufac- 
turing and retailing, Mr. Donovan is in position to speak authori- 
tatively with regard to prices in both divisions of the industry. His 
refutation of the allegations made by the Seattle paper follows in 
part: 

“The Seattle Post-Intelligencer had a cartoon and leading editorial 
yesterday blaming the present stagnation in building on the high 
profits being taken by the lumber industry. It showed 10 percent 





profit for the mills and 41 percent profit for the retail yards, based 
upon certain prices and quotations obtained. 

“We need facts, not surmises, because it is going to require the 
greatest possible codrdination and united effort of all classes to 
carry on during the coming winter. 

“We have four sawmills, four camps and nineteen retail lumber 
yards in the State, employing over 1,200 men. We also have four 
shingle mills. Our machinery is good, our men are loyal and efficient 
and our management has had a quarter of a century of experience. 
Our credit is good and we take advantage of every discount. Our 
operations for this year show no profit. whatever, either in the 
manufacturing or retail departments. Our loss has been so serious 
and leng-continued that unless lumber rises very soon at least $3 
a thousand average we shall be compelled to close. . 

“The Post-Intelligencer admits that lumber for a 5-room bungalow 
is $881 today compared with $1,777 one year ago. 

“Mr. Trunkey, our local retail manager, tells me that on a house 
costing $2,000 today the lumber bill is $650. The lumber industry 
has liquidated and is selling its product all over the State below 
cost. 

“It is not the lumber manufacturers, the contractors or the re- 
tailers who hove obstructed building. It is the average American 
citizen who thinks he is being held up.” 





It HAS been estimated that enough pulpwood is growing in the 
State of New York to supply the needs of the United States about 
ten years; but, due to the laws of that State much of the pulpwood 
growing there can not be cut, because it stands on State lands. 


Putting Enthusiasm Into Work 


¢¢C\OMETHING HAS HAPPENED to the lumber business. 
What is it?” Thus queries the president of one of the largest 
lumber manufacturing companies on the Pacific coast, in a 

very recent letter to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. The background 

for his question is found in the further remarks which follow: 

“Our order books are full, with prices slowly but surely advanc- 
ing, and over against this we have a most enthusiastic crew of 
coworkers around our plant turning out lumber as they never turned 
it out before. One day last week they cut 302,000 feet in eight and 
one-half hours, which I thought was a fairly good record.” 

That certainly sounds good, particularly the part about enthu- 
siastic workers. Emerson says, “Nothing great was ever accom- 
plished without enthusiasm.” If in this country we are really 
getting back our enthusiasm for work one of the most formidable 
obstacles to returning prosperity will disappear. For a number of 
years the enthusiasm of most workers has expressed itself in de- 
mands for higher and yet higher wages, rather than in increasing 





_ the quantity or improving the quality of production. Now there 


seems to be a real enthusiasm for work—or at all events an enthu- 
siasm for the job, that was entirely lacking in the heydey of 
war-born “prosperity.” In periods of widespread unemployment 
and prospective breadlines the wage earner always conceives a new 
respect, if not a warm affection, for the pay envelope which stands 
between him and want. 

Illustration of the new trend is found in reports from some of 
the great industrial centers. For instance, it is said that more tires 
are being produced today at Akron than were turned out even at the 
peak of 1920 production, but with many hundreds fewer men em- 
ployed. Statements to similar effect are made, by competent author- 
ities, with regard to the automobile manufacturing industry at 
Detroit and other centers. That fact doubtless accounts in large 
measure for the marked reductions that have been made in some of 
the lower priced cars. Increased per capita production lops millions 
off the manufacturing costs, trade is correspondingly stimulated and 
the public reaps the benefit—both in lower prices for the product 
and in the increased general prosperity. 

As regards the increasing demand for lumber, resulting in the 
flood of orders referred to by the correspondent. quoted, this condi- 
tion happily seems to be quite general. Manufacturers and whole- 
sale distributers in practically all parts of the country are reporting 
improved business. Retailers are buying more freely than for many 
months. Better still, lumber is going into actual consumption in 
increasing volume. The Landis decision in the Chicago building 
trades arbitration, the settlement of the protracted labor troubles 
in San Francisco upon a basis satisfactory to the building public, 
and other recent developments, have had a nation-wide effect. The 
confidence of the building public has been strengthened. Many con- 
struction projects that have long been held in abeyance are being 
put under way, but they are only the vanguard of the host to follow. 





Tue Oun10 buckeye is not peculiar to Ohio; neither is it better 
developed there than in some other regions. 
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Does lightning hit a tree at the top and 
run to the ground or at the root and run 
to the top?—Query XXXIX. 


WHITE PINE EXPORT RULES WANTED 

We are today in receipt of copy of rules govern- 
ing grading of white pine lumber. We note, how- 
ever, this is the Western Pine Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation grading and does not contain export classi- 
fication. We are interested in the export grading, 
especially the rule applying to grade No. 7 export. 
We would thank you to advise us where we can 
obtain a copy of these rules. Also, advise if Cana- 
dian classification is the same as the Western. If 
not, where can we obtain a copy of the Canadian 
classification ?—INnquiry No. 375. 

[The above inquiry is from an export com- 
pany located in Alabama. Generally speaking, 
grading rules governing white pine for export 
are a matter of special negotiation. The 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has no rules available 
governing white pine for export, so if any of its 
readers can throw light upon this grading prob- 
lem it will be appreciated, and the information 
passed on immediately to the inquirer.—EpI- 
TOR. | 


Are forests ever set on fire by lightning? 
—Query XLI. 


CARGOES UPSTREAM TO PITTSBURGH 


Is it possible to transport lumber by steamer 
from Louisiana and States north of Louisiana, 
using the Mississippi and Ohio, to Pittsburgh, 
Pa.? Is any such service in operation now? What 
are the capacities of the boats? Are there any 
companies that are not already controlled by lum- 
ber companies that own steamboats on the Ohio 
and Mississippi rivers? Is the Allegheny River 
navigable? What is approximate weight per thou- 
sand feet in the log of oak, gum, southern pine, 
ash, cypress and hickory? Is the shipping rate 
the same on logs as on lumber ?—InquiRry No, 372. 

[Several questions are included in this query. 
As to the weight of logs: An easy rule to re- 
member is that a log weighs 50 percent more 
than the lumber that can be sawed out of it. If 
the log is green, the lumber must be weighed 
green. Based on that simple rule the weights 
of green logs that will produce’ 1,000 feet of 
lumber are as follows in pounds: 





Gum 7.6 
Southern pine.... 6,000 

The Allegheny River, which with the Monon- 
gahela forms the Ohio at Pittsburgh, is naviga- 
ble for about 150 miles above its mouth. 

We are not aware that steamboats are in the 
business of carrying lumber from the lower 
Mississippi to Pittsburgh. It is not likely that 
such water transportation is being done. A hun- 
dred years ago white pine lumber was carried 
by water from Pittsburgh to New Orleans, but 
so far as we are informed, the waterborne traffic 
in lumber has never taken the reverse direction, 
from Louisiana to the head of the Ohio.—Eb1- 
TOR. | 


How tall was Abraham Lincoln? Query 
XLV. 


ROADS OVER INSTEAD OF AROUND HILL 


The writer would be interested to know the cor- 
rect answer to Query No. 36, Sept. 17 issue, which 
reads as follows: 

“Why did pioneer road makers so often go over 
hills when they might as easily have gone around 
them ?” 

The writer has recently returned from a motor. 
trip across the Allegheny Mountains from Phila- 
delphia to Wheeling; and noticed particularly in 
many instances that the old National Trail goes 
over very high mountains, while the railroad fol- 
lows the water level around same. This was my 
third or fourth trip across the same route, and 
each time I have wondered why the road was built 
over the hills, and have made inquiry of numerous 
people, but no one seemed to be able to give me 
the correct answer to the inquiry.—Querry No. 36. 


[The pioneers built the first trails over the 
hills for two reasons. First, it was generally 
less work to do so because on the top of the 


hill it required much less digging than on the 
side of the hill, and the second reason was 
that they supposed that the distance was less. 

Those old surveyors had the idea, and could 
not get away from it, that the pot bail was 
not as long standing up as lying down. Ben- 
jamin Franklin, was the first public exponent of 
that error, and after his time there was a 
tendency toward putting roads on lower grades 
when it could be done. About one hundred 
years ago a State road was surveyed from Clarks- 
burg, W. Va., to the Ohio River at the nearest 
point, which was a short distance above Park- 
ersburg. The surveyor followed the direction by 
compass and paid comparatively little attention 
to topography. When the road was done a 
traveler over it reported that a thousand horses 


Was Patrick Henry an officer in the 
American army during the Revolution?— 
Query XL. 


A VOICE FROM JAPAN 

I have to inform you that I have long been 
looking forward to import “saw” tree felling tools 
which can be carried into any distant forest or 
woods for the purpose of felling trees in much 
simpler method and facilitation than those now are 
generally used in Japan. As you might aware that 
tree felling tools are rather backward in its validity 
in Japan and must need manual assistance, which 
are not desirable. 

Should you deal in the tools referred to herein, 
please have the goodness to let me have an illus- 
trated catalog or if not, leaflet. 

As I am in keen need of the tools your catalog 
or leaflet you favor me, upon looking it thru proves 





A Prophecy and a 


This is no time to speculate 
either in lumber or anything else 
in the way of building material. 
One guess is just as good as an- 
other and my guess is lumber will 
be lower during the winter than 
it is now, due to the fact that 
lumber manufacturers are selling 
most of their stuff to the retailers 
and the retailers are not going to 
be very busy this winter. On the 
other hand, I believe that there is 
going to be atremendous demand 
for lumber next year. We had 
a monthly meeting at ————— 
Wednesday of this week and 
every yard reported any number 
of people who were sure of build- 
ing next year. This included 
farm trade as well as city trade. 
A man came to see me yester- 
day who owns a farm near our 
yard. He said, “I went 
down to see your manager the 
other day and we drew up plans 
for two new barns on my farm. 
I am going to build these barns 
just as: early as possible next 
year. They are going to be 
pretty big barns and I may run 








Warning—to Heed 


out of money and, if I do, will 
you take a good bankable note?” 
And I said, “You bet your life I 
will.” I believe this is only 
typical of the situation thruout 
the country. People have put 
off building just about as long as 
they can stand it. I believe we 
all agree that this is going to be a 
hard winter and if so will have a 
tendency to bring down carpen- 
ters’ and building mechanics’ 
wages, all of which will look 
good to the prospective builder 
next year. I think it will be all 
right for lumber to be a little 
higher next year but I do hope 
that the manufacturers will not 
allow a crazy market to kill the 
goose that lays the golden eggs. 
The retailers are spending a bar- 
rel.of money, and I suppose the 
manufacturers too, trying to get 
the people started building. If 
just when the people do get 
started the manufacturer allows 
the market to run away, it would 
be a sorry situation—Extract 
from a letter from the head of a 
progressive line-yard company 
to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 








could not pull a wagon over it from one end 
of it to the other. One of the builders took 
the criticism seriously and demanded a retrac- 
tion or an explanation. The critic then said 
that he would retract five hundred horses, but not 
another one.—EDITOR. | 


BATH HOUSE PLANS WANTED 

There is a company here that is going to open 
up a park and wants to build a bath house and 
several small cottages. Could you give us the ad- 
dress of some concern that has plans of such build- 
ings? They want to get an idea of what ‘they 
want to build.—Inquiry No. 379. 

[The above inquiry comes from a retail lum- 
ber company in Indiana. Any lumbermen who 
have bath house plans or know where they 
can be obtained are urged to furnish the in- 
formation. The company has been furnished 
with plans for some small cottages and has 
been given the name of an architectural firm 
which specializes in the design of gymnasiums 
and similar buildings.—EpIrTor. | 


the tools serviceable I shall place with you a fair 
amount of order. 

Hoping to be favored with your catalog at an 
early opportunity and commend you that earlier 
you favor me the catalog, the better for us 
mutually. 

Should in case your not handling the tools men- 
tioned, please let me know -firms or persons who 
deal in them or should you transfer this letter to 
such quarters would be all the better.—INnQuiRY 
No. 378. 

[The above letter is forwarded to the AMERI- 
CAN LUMBERMAN by a machinery manufacturer 
with the comment that a tree felling machine 
does not seem very desirable in Japan where hand 
labor is so abundant and plentiful. The Japa- 
nese inquirer, however, has been supplied with 
the names of two firms which either manufacture 
tree felling machines or are experimenting with 
their manufacture. Incidentally the letter from 
Japan indicates how very closely the Japanese 
are studying reducing the cost of operation 
despite the fact that labor is both cheap and 
plentiful.—Ebrror. ] 
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General Business Conditions 
Continued improvement is to be noted in the 


general business situation, and progress, altho 
at times it has been so slow as to be hardly 
noticeable, appears to have been made during 
the last couple of weeks in an increasing number 
of industries. A largely increased volume of 
building operations undertaken in August and 
September has been reflected in the movement 
of lumber, which today in the case of the lead- 
ing construction woods is considerably above 
current production. The coal industry also has 
improved notably of late, largely increased ship- 
ments showing that expansion in manufacturing 
operations has actually taken place or is con- 
templated for the very near future. The petro- 
leum industry likewise shows more activity, un- 
doubtedly stimulated by advices that consump- 
tion has increased and imports decreased, while 
stocks gained only a trifling amount in August 
as against heavy increases in every preceding 
month of the year. The wholesale and jobbing 
trades in the meanwhile have probably expanded 
even more than the manufacturing industry, as 
commodities and markets that hitherto have 
lagged are joining in the slow but steady march 
toward improvement. Taking the situation as 
a whole it certainly can not yet be described 
otherwise than as dull, but the inevitable read- 
justment appears to have proceeded so far as 
to eliminate a majority of the difficulties and 
uncertainties which earlier in the year retarded 
progress so largely, and leaders in industry and 
trade are almost unanimous in their expressions 
of faith in the future. 


Northern Forest Products 


A marked increase in the demand for northern 
pine and hemlock has been witnessed lately, no 
doubt as much due to the growing scarcity of 
southern pine and Douglas fir and the consider- 
ably advanced prices now prevailing on these 
woods, as to generally improved market condi- 
tions. After having been virtually shut out of 
the Chicago territory for many months thru 
inability to compete with southern pine and 
Douglas fir, the movement into that territory, 
especially of hemlock but also of northern pine, 
has increased largely, mostly for retail con- 
sumption and for box uses. The box interests 
are finding a slow but steady pick-up in. their 
business and are showing more genuine interest 
in the lumber market. The East also is a con- 
siderably improved market and a good volume 
of orders comes from that direction. Hemlock 
dimension, 2x4, in 8-, 16- and 18-foot lengths, 
is very scarce and in good demand. Boards are 
in fair supply. Some large sales of No. 4 north- 
ern white pine during the last two weeks have 
been reported, and the prospect of a better mar- 
ket for this low grade stock is very pleasing to 
the manufacturers. 


Southern Pine Trade Features 


While further increase in the demand for 
southern pine probably can not be reported this 
week, it remains active and very close to the 
level attained during the previous two weeks. 
The call covers practically the entire list and 
a feature is the greater amount of attention 
given to the lower grades, tho it still remains 
true that the higher grades are given a margin 
of preference which is a little too wide to be 
satisfactory. Practically every order received 
is accompanied with a stipulation for prompt 
shipment, and as mill stocks, already badly 
broken, have in many cases, as a result of the 
tush of orders during the last few weeks, been 
completely demoralized as to assortments, it is 

oming increasingly difficult to place orders, 
particularly for yard items, for prompt ship- 
ment or even for delivery within a few weeks 
or a month. It is noteworthy that practically 
all of the present volume of buying is for im- 
mediate needs and that speculative purchasing 


is still almost entirely absent. Southern pine 
prices in the meanwhile continue to advance, 
and substantially higher quotations on the lower 
grades are becoming the rule. As an example 
of the uncertainty regarding prices at this time 
of rush demand and incomplete stocks, one large 
southern pine manufacturing concern has dur- 
ing the last thirty-four days found it necessary 
to issue four different price lists, each revised 
thoroly. The mills are oversold, particularly on 
B&better flooring, both flat and edge grain, fin- 
ish, siding and ceiling, while No. 1 common is 
showing signs of becoming scarce in certain 
desirable items and No. 2 common is getting a 
larger call. Production is at about the same 
rate, with shipments in some places running 
twice the output and as a whole probably being 
as much as 25 percent above the output. 





“There Are No Fir Uppers” 


SEATTLE, WASH., Oct. 1—Excep- 
tions prove the rule. Fir logs are easier 
and in somewhat greater supply; and 
under ordinary circumstances conditions 
would be more favorable for a lower mar- 
ket on fir than was possible sixty days ago. 
Yet the reverse has taken place, as wit- 
ness another $5 advance this week on slash 
grain uppers. The rise is justified both 
by reports from the southern pine region, 
where there is a rising market, and by 
conditions on the west Coast. A freakish 
advance has been made by No. 3 vertical 
grain flooring, which a week ago was $13 
under Rail B list. One sale is reported, 
mill to wholesaler, at list—or an advance 
of $13: The evident tendency is to take up 
the spread, which has been excessive, be- 
tween this grade and others. A _ local 
wholesaler, who has studied the situation 
carefully, declares there are no uppers. 
“You can walk thru shed after shed, and 
find them gone,” he says. “The only stock 
left in flooring and drop siding is short 
lengths. A factor making for the scarcity 
of uppers on the west Coast has been the 
large volume of business in Japanese 
squares, resulting in the absorption of 
clear timber that otherwise would have 
been cut into 4-inch and 6-inch strips for 
the domestic market. The export move- 
ment of clears has also tended to increase 
the accumulation of common. With ud- 
pers strong and higher, manufacturers and 
wholesalers alike are watching for the ef- 
fect of the rising prices on common grades, 
there being a general belief that the ten- 
dency will be toward a gradual firming up. 











North Carolina Pine Trade 


Further increase in the North Carolina pine 
business was reported during last week and the 
millmen are now so well fortified with orders 
that they believe themselves able to maintain 
present selling values into early next year. 
Abandonment by certain large interests of the 
hand to mouth purchasing policy practiced for 
so long is seen in the fact that some of them 
are in the market for supplies to last two to 
three months; but the mills in many eases are 
so greatly oversold on popular items that they 
must refuse much of the business offered. Pro- 
duetion still remains about half of normal, and 
altho there is much talk regarding enlarging 
the output in view of the large increase of de- 
mand during recent weeks, it is generally felt 
that prices are still too low to be profitable and 
that they must advance further before they 
would justify manufacturing on a larger scale. 


Hardwood Trade Conditions 


The strengthening tendency of No. 1 and bet- 
ter is the strong feature of the current hardwood 
market, the last fortnight having witnessed ad- 
vances on these grades totaling $3 to $5, and 
all indications point to further increases in 
quotations. As production remains extremely 
light and demand has shown a gradual expan- 
sion during recent weeks, stocks of No. 1 com- 
mon and higher grades are becoming scarcer 
than ever, and owners of these grades regard 
them as worth more money than they recently 
have obtained for them and will undoubtedly 
demand what they consider fair prices or refuse 
to sell until such prices are obtainable. There 
has been no marked change during the week in 
the size or character of the domestic demand, 
but that there is a gradual increase in volume 
ean not be denied. 


Market for Western Pines 


The market for western pines has shown 
much improvement since the recent advances in 
southern pine and Douglas fir, with considerable 
western pine yard stock from the Inland Em- 
pire beginning to move to retailers, principally 
in the middle West. A better demand for shop 
is also noted and this class of stock is becoming 
increasingly secaree at the mills. No. 3 and 
better shop from the Inland Empire has during 
the last few days been advanced about $7 and 
white and sugar pine-shop from California and 
southern Oregon has been advanced $7 to $10. 
Eight-quarter stock is practically unobtainable. 
Western pine yard stocks also are low and dis- 
tributers are beginning to look for advances at 
any time. 





Lumber Movement for aan Weeks* 


Cut Shipments Order 
Houta, Pike AGWeIMtiaWs onc ccvicecccscistascycescccccsn 2,545. ot yr 2,616 D2 748 2,637, 80. - 
WOME, Bh. wc cccctcccccccccccecccccecvescessecscoeres .8340.831 91.981.764 
NU ad oo hare db dvk a Chee ea ad ee eew hs ch ewecene 2,624, 433. 23 2,705,463,579 2,729, e42; 623 
West C t Lumb MaMOCIATIOR. 2. cc ccccccccccccccss 1,843.917.304 1,954.697.037 1,938.235.082 
" Sept. é ge aaeers ve . - nd inne Wb Uda Ward Ieee eeeN 61,958.803 55.584.957 66,222,934 
NN Sas, 6:0 gi Dabs ndied jen de Cake eee Uneneenkengdaeee 1,905.876,107  2,010.281,994 2,004.458.016 
West Pine Manufacturers’ A NS ob. amass dnenuen 531.211,082 477.140. = 467.875,000 
es Sev J 24. P pease we¢huede sa py i Ay eee Per 17.891.000 17,928.00 18.600.000 
Wire. b Sect Cb de tees ew vedeseeduceivebddtestanee 549,102,082 495,068, 728 486,475,000 
California White & S Pi Manufacturers’ Association.. 204,495,000 152.525.000 317.324,000 
7 Satan ee taeana sépee pmararigemeiinnpatie 8. 2.202.000 1.808,000 4.351.000 
hale oe Ong dive whe, de 608 £0 en OPS ACERS & Ke eRe 206.697,000 154,333,000 321,675,000 
Californi pet OE, DORR, 9-6 6:86 00s énvnceinecevuces 197, 4 peed 134.444.000 ia 797,000 
” Sept. 2 % ‘ ati fauee ee ee ent eee bes eat 6,602 5,777,000 539.000 
Teale TECRE Seek eS ote a See at Cec cee Centanceasesecuues 203: 854. 000 140,221,000 121, 336, 000 
North li A PRG sb cin cede cditcewWaiccvs 216.902.775 203,948,748 193.691.276 
' Be ag . pe . = ~ is me we on cee aeraenes ccemences 9,283.963 8,753,357 10,843.055 
Tovals Pett OUaLeNM dha Fane Se cand a Cebus Lawkeneaeed 226,186,738 212,702,105 204,534,331 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association 77,044.000 61,912,000 54.198.000 
Re as C esc c bc dee etesececcekcedeastareseseass 982,000 2.715.000 3,924,000 
RS i te Seas 6 LUUGS Cd > ve eUECUOUCa wh ds ch enese 78,026,000 64,627,000 58,122,000 
ERTIES TEES COLE TOLER OCR EE 5,794,465,200 5,782,697,406 6,929,242,970 
Michigan Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association, January to 
wis -» inclusive ....... RE ee ee ee ae _ .. 117,522,000 77,452,000 Not reported 
COIN a 6g 0.5.5 s Sein eck Se ub nee vinth.e @eetinds .5,911,987,200 5,860,149,406 5,929,242,970 


* Beginning week ended Jan. 8, 1921, and including week ended Sept. 24, 1921. Compiled by the 


National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association. 
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BUYS COAST MILL’S RETAIL BUSINESS 


Tacoma, WasH., Oct. 1—Purchase of the re- 
tail lumber business of the St. Paul & Tacoma 
Lumber Co. and the establishment in Tacoma 
of a retail yard equipped to handle all grades 
of lumber and finishing materials by the John 
Dower Lumber Co., was: announced here today 
by Mr. Dower and Everett G. Griggs, presi- 
dent of the St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Co. 

The transfer of the business will be made at 
once, and Mr. Dower announced that two acres 
of land adjoining the St. Paul mill has been 
leased from the loca] plant. The work of erect- 
ing an office building and the rebuilding of the 
lumber storage sheds will be started at once. 
The Dower company will spend $15,000 on this 
construction work. 

The amount paid for the business was not 
announced but in view of the fact that the St. 
Paul mill has been doing an annual retail busi- 
ness of from 15,000,000 to 20,000,000 feet in 
Tacoma, the deal is considered one of the larg- 
est made here in some time. 

More than a year ago the John Dower Lum- 
ber Co. purchased the fifteen retail yards oper- 
ated in eastern Washington by the St. Paul & 
Tacoma Lumber Co. In addition Mr. Dower is 
head of the company which controls some forty 
retail yards in Minnesota. 


The officers of the Dower company are John 


. Dower, president; E. G. Griggs, vice president; 


Herbert S. Griggs, secretary, and W. C. Deer- 
ing, treasurer. 


The two companies will have the closest re- 


Rupp families have been prominently identified 
for two generations with the lumber industry, 
east and west. 

The Post Falls mill is now cutting Idaho white 
pine, the logs for which are furnished by the 
Rupp-Holland Logging Co. from its logging 
camps at Elk River, Idaho. The Rupp-Holland 
company has large holdings of choice Idaho 
white pine that insure many years’ supply for 
the Post Falls mill. The cut of the Post Falls 
plant is handled by the Mershon, Eddy, Parker 
Co., which is one of the oldest and best known 
of the eastern white pine wholesalers and man- 
ufacturers. Its head office is located in Sagi- 
naw, Mich., with branch offices in New York 
and Philadelphia. With the Rupp-Holland Log- 
ging Co. supplying it with logs and the Mershon, 
Eddy, Parker Co. handling its cut the Rubedew 
Lumber Co. without doubt will soon become an 
important factor in the Idaho white pine field. 





IDAHO FOREST SCHOOL INCREASES STAFF 


Moscow, IpaHo, Oct. 3.—In line with its 
policy to render most efficient service by in- 
creasing the facilities for instruction in propor- 
tion to the demands of an increasingly large 
enrolment, the school of forestry of the Univer- 
sity of Idaho has secured the service of Clarence 
W.. Watson as a new instructor in forestry for 
the present school year. Mr. Watson received 
his degree of bachelor of philosophy from the 
Sheffield Scientific School of Yale University 
in 1916, and after an interruption of two years 
during the war completed his graduate work at 


WORK FAST ON DISTRIBUTING PLANT 


BautimoreE, Mp., Oct. 3.—Tho the work on 
the big lumber and timber depot established at 
Fairfield, the former Baltimore quarantine 
ground, by the Weyerhaeuser Timber Co., of 
Tacoma, Wash., is far from complete, a good 
idea may be obtained from what has been ac- 
complished of the plans that are being devel- 
oped, and that, on their completion, will give 
Baltimore one of the most important, if not the 
largest, timber distributing plants in the East, 
A large mill is now being equipped to handle 
big timbers from the West, cutting them into 
such sizes of rough lumber as may be desired 
by the trade here and by foreign buyers, and 
also dressing stocks and turning out millwork. 
The machinery is being installed at this mill, 
and every device designed to facilitate handling 
and production is being provided. 


One of the features of the depot is the huge 
storage sheds, which are 70 feet wide, 45 feet 
to the roof and more than 700 feet long. They 
are of frame on concrete foundations, and have 
among their equipment electric cranes that run 
the full length of the buildings, which are well 
lighted and ventilated. On the west side of the 
buildings and running parallel the length of the 
site are sidings for handling outbound ship- 
ments of lumber. A covered concrete platform 
has been built on a level with the car floors, so 
that loading and unloading of ears is facilitated 
and can go on regardless of weather conditions. 

Along the whole length of the platform extend 
two narrow gage tracks for handling materials 
brought from the mills and storage sheds. In- 











lationship and the Dower company will continue 
to handle the output of the big local mill. 


TO RESUME MISSOURI OUSTER HEARINGS 


Sr. Louis, Mo., Oct. 3—Word was received 
here today from Attorney-General Barrett, at 
Jefferson City, that taking of testimony will 
be resumed in St. Louis next Saturday in the 
quo warranto proceedings brought against the 
St. Louis Lumber Trade Exchange. The hear- 





‘ing will be before Dorsey W. Shackleford, for- 


mer congressman, as commissioner for the State 
supreme court. 

Mr. Barrett announced that the testimony will 
be largely along the line of identification of 
records, and it is likely that the State will rest 
after this hearing and that the defense will be- 
gin the taking of testimony. 


BUYS IDAHO WHITE PINE MILL 


Post FaLus, IDAHO, Oct. 3.—The Rubedew 
Lumber Co., which G. A. Rubedew, of Spokane, 
manages, and which has been operating the 
plant of the Post Falls Lumber & Manufactur- 
ing Co., of this place, under lease, has recently 
purchased the entire plant and equipment of the 
latter company. 

The Rubedew Lumber Co. is a corporation of 
which the Rupp-Holland Logging Co., of Elk 
River, Idaho, and the Mershon, Eddy, Parker 
Co., of Saginaw, Mich., are joint owners. Stock- 
holders of the two latter companies—among 
them, A. H. Hempstead, Saginaw; Fred G. 
Eddy, Flint, Mich.; James G. Eddy, Everett, 
Wash.; John J. Rupp, Saginaw; G: A. Rube- 
dew, Spokane, and Howard H. Holland and 
Norman N. Rupp, Portland—have recently been 
in conference here. The Eddy, Holland and 





the Yale School of Forestry for the degree of 
master of forestry in 1920. Mr. Watson served 
sixteen months in France with the Engineers, 
during which time he was engaged primarily on 
engineering assignments. In 1920, Mr. Watson 
was awarded a scholarship from the American 
Scandinavian Scholarship Exchange and he has 
just returned from a year’s study of forestry in 
Sweden. He will handle the courses in silvicul- 
ture and grazing at the University of Idaho 
and under his competent leadership this depart- 
ment will be developed and maintained at the 
highest possible standard. 





TAX SYSTEM DISCOURAGES FORESTRY 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Oct. 3.—Recommenda- 
tions for changes in the tax laws which will en- 
courage reforestation are likely to be made by 
interim committees of the Minnesota house and 
senate, which returned yesterday from an in- 
spection trip of the iron mines in the northern 
part of the State. On the trip they traversed 
many miles of cut-over land which was obviously 
unfit for anything but raising timber, but was 
lying idle because no one cared to spend the 
money to care for it under present conditions. 
What they saw made a tremendous impression 
on the members. of the two committees, and 
lumbermen explained their inability to carry 
young timber to maturity and still pay taxes 
yearly on its full value. 

‘One thing is certain,’’ said Speaker W. I. 
Nolan, a member of the committee, ‘‘ there is a 
erying need for some sane. and. adequate re- 
forestation program; there is no doubt but that 
much good can be accomplished in this direction 
by some tax legislation which will relieve grow- 
ing trees of more than a nominal burden until 
they reach maturity. . This is vital.’? 


TWENTY-FIVE CAR TRAIN OF DOUGLAS FIR JAPANESE SQUARES, SIZES 18X18 TO 24X24, 32 TO 40 FEET LONG, CONTAINING 


side the sheds are other narrow gage tracks for 
industrial cars that meet the tracks on the plat- 
form by means of turn tables. The lumber is 
stored in the sheds in unit lots of 1,000 feet. 
The cranes are provided with special handling 
devices that pick up one lot at a time, deposit 
it upon the industrial cars that turn on the 
tracks in the center of the aisles of the build- 
ings, and the cars are then pushed to the ship- 
ping platform, where the lumber is loaded into 
the waiting cars. Adjoining the main storage 
shed is a smaller shed known as the ‘‘ broken 
lot’’ shed, where shipments can be made up, and 
mixed lots and lots to fill cars obtained, thus 
keeping the unit lots in other sheds intact. 

The lumber that is being brought here for 
distribution in the East and for export is still 
having a rather restricted local market because 
of the railroad rates which are deemed prohibi- 
tive. But the company, by operating its own 
steamers and handling freight to the Pacific 
coast on the return trip, thus getting the benefit 
of a paying cargo both ways, will be enabled to 
distribute lumber at attractive prices, it is said. 
Flooring, ceiling, siding, partition, weather- 
boarding, sheathing, joists and studs, big tim- 
bers for industrial construction—in fact, all 
kinds of lumber—are to be obtained at the huge 
plant. 

On the east side of the sheds an electric trol- 
ley operates to convey the material from the 
ships that unload at the pier, alongside of which 
is 30 feet of water. There is also a pond along- 
side the pier, and a bulkhead where timbers are 
placed as they come from the ship. A sorting 
shed is located nearby tor handling and sorting 
the lumber as it makes its way to the plant for 
storage. By means of cranes the lumber may 
be piled up close to the roofs of sheds, so that 
every bit of available space is being utilized. 
It is estimated that by piling up materials on 
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end a saving in space of at least one-third can 
be effected, and this material is therefore han- 
dled in such a manner. 

At the present time the facilities available are 
only a part of what they will be when the depot 
is complete. In fact, ample space has been se- 
cured to admit of expansion from time to time 
as the business handled grows, the company in 
its acquisition of a site having looked to the fu- 
ture. 

Huge timbers were used in the construction of 
the buildings, which are all of frame. The tim- 
bers were cut to size and to fit, and laid on the 
ground in their proper places. The roof 
trusses were constructed of wood and bolted in 
much the same manner as a structural steel 
truss; and when the foundations were. com- 
pleted, the entire framework was hoisted into 
place and bolted together. The roof and sides 
were put on with such speed that the buildings 
seemed to grow as if by magic. 





ACCOUNTING HELP FOR LUMBERMEN 


Lumbermen in all branches of the trade are 
finding out more and more the necessity for ex- 
act accounting, not only because they must 
know the exact condition of their business at 
all times, but as an aid in tax matters, in finane- 
ing and sundry other similar phases of business 
into which accurate accounting enters very inti- 
mately. The firm of Giraldin-Fink-Camein 
(Ine.), with head offices in St. Louis and offices 
at present in twelve large cities, is offering a 
special service to lumber companies. The firm 
has served an extensive and exacting clientele, 


CONTROL THREE OR:GON OPERATIONS 


La GRANDE, OrRE., Oct. 1—A:deal was con- 
summated recently whereby the Stoddard inter- 
ests—including the estate of the late George 
Stoddard and Joseph Stoddard of Baker, Ore.— 
acquired all of the equity of C. W. Nibley, Salt 
Lake, in the Grande Ronde Lumber Co., Perry, 
Ore., and the Nibley-Mimnaugh Lumber Co., 
Wallowa, Ore. Mr. Nibley in exchange received 
the Stoddard holdings in both the San Vicente 
Lumber Co., Santa Cruz, Calif., and the Nibley- 
Channel Lumber Co. (retail yards) in southern 
Idaho. As yet no stockholders meeting has been 
held to elect officers to sueceed Mr. Nibley in the 
direction of the affairs of the Grande Ronde 
and Nibley-Mimnaugh companies. Thru this 
deal the Stoddard interests control three large 
important eastern Oregon operations: The 
Grande Ronde Lumber Co., Perry, Ore.; the 
Nibley-Mimnaugh Lumber Co., Wallowa, Ore., 
and the Stoddard Lumber Co., Baker, Ore. 
Those active in the management of these opera- 
tions are: Joseph Stoddard, of the Stoddard 
Lumber Co., Baker; Elmer I. and G. Earl Stod- 
dard, of the Grande Ronde Lumber Co., Perry, 
and James H. Mimnaugh, of the Nibley-Mim- 
naugh Lumber Co., Wallowa, Ore. 





OPEN COMPETITION PLAN HEARING 


MEMPHIS, TENN., Oct. 4.—Lumber interests 
at Memphis are looking toward Washington 
just now because during the week beginning 
Oct. 11, there will be reargument before the 
Supreme Court of the suit of the Government. 


main heads of the home, the school, the church 
and government, the author discusses many of 
the injurious tendencies in modern life and 
shows that they are due to departures from the 
teachings of the Bible and from the principles 
of the Constitution. As a sort of survey and 
reminder the book should prove very valuable to 
Americans. Frequent authoritative quotations, 
should ‘serve to clarify the views of many who 
have been misled regarding the nature of Amer- 
ican government and of safe government, and it 
may be the book will induce some earnest per- 
sons to read again the Constitution and at least 
parts of the Bible. The author’s style is pleas- 
ing and his views are supported by authorities 
everywhere recognized. In brief compass the 
book lays down the principles on which must be 
based a sound community life. 





OFFERS SERVICES AS TAX EXPERT 


New ORLEANS, La., Oct. 1—R. M. Rickey, 
for the last three years general accountant of 
the Southern Pine Association, last week 
tendered his resignation, effective last Satur- 
day, and has announced that he will open an 
office at Washington, tendering his services as 
tax counsel to lumber manufacturers thruout 
the country. During his service with the South- 
ern Pine Association, Mr. Rickey devoted much 
of his time to the study and handling of tax 
problems affecting the industry, maintaining 
constant touch with representatives of the bu- 
reau of internal revenue. He is therefore well 
qualified for service as expert adviser in the tax 
field, ineluding such matters as establishment 





which includes some of the largest commercial, 
industrial and financial institutions. Its policy 
is to serve the client, such service being placed 
first and foremost. The firm has a large and 
talented staff composed of authorities in ac- 
countancy and related subjects. 

The Florida office, located at Jacksonville, 
controls the offices at Tampa and Savannah and 
is in charge of Henry Burke, certified public ac- 
countant. Mr. Burke is not only an aceom- 
plished accountant, but also an experienced busi- 
ness man and lumberman, having been connected 
formerly with large corporations in both ac- 
counting and executive positions. He is par- 
ticularly well known in the southern pine and 
cypress trade thru his former connection with 
the Standard Lumber Co., in which he secured 
administrative, operating, financial and account- 
ing experience, starting as auditor and serving 
at different times as assistant to the president, 
treasurer, general superintendent, stores man- 
ager and general manager. 

Giraldin-Fink-Camein (Inc.) is prepared to 
give any service in accountancy or related activi- 
ties. Included in the service it offers are audits, 
the installation of complete accounting systems, 
especially designed, if necessary, any sort of 
special investigations involving accounts and 
finances, special consultations and reports on 
any problem of management or business, the 
taking of appraisals for insurance, Federal taxa- 
tion, sale and purchase, reorganization, bonding 
or accounting, the handling of all details to and 
including underwriting bond issues, and an ex- 
tensive Federal tax service. 





In EnGttsH timber trade ‘‘fire wood’’ is a 
term applied to short, rather poor hoards, from 
1 foot to 5% feet long. The term does not 
imply that the lumber is fit only for fuel. 


625,758 FEET, SHIPPED AUG. 9 FROM CARLISLE-PENNELL LUMBER CO.’S PLANT, ONALASKA, WASH., TO TACOMA FOR ORIENT 


against members of the Open Competition Plan 
of the American Hardwood Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation. 

Decision of this tribunal, which was delayed 
last spring because of the demand of the Su- 
preme Court for reargument of the case, is 
expected by members of the trade here to be 
forthcoming before the beginning of the New 
Year. The case comes up on appeal from the 
decision of the late Judge John E. McCall, of 
the Federal court for the western district of 
Tennessee. 





“SAFEGUARDING AMERICAN IDEALS” 


For several years the terms ‘‘ conservative, 
standpatter and reactionary’’ have been applied 
indiscriminately to persons who have kept faith 
in the principles of the American Constitution 
and to those who have opposed legislation de- 
signed to meet changed conditions. Progress 
demands change; indeed, progress is only an- 
other word for the idea expressed in the word 
change. However, experience proves every day 
that safety lies in gradual change, not in revo- 
lution; and it is proof of intelligence to insist 
upon respect for the teachings of experience. 

Affairs move swiftly nowadays and the pre- 
dominant habit of modern society is change; 
often it is change merely for the sake of change, 
not for the sake of improvement. But changes 
in most of the relatively unimportant affairs of 
life are so frequent and so commonplace that 
changes in some of the more vital affairs are 


‘allowed to pass unnoticed. 


In a book entitled ‘‘Safeguarding American 
Tdeals,’’ H. F. Atwood has called attention to 
some of the changes proposed and made in this 
country that are departures from the path of 
community and national safety. Under the 


of timber values, tax returns, adjustments and 
assessments. He enjoys a wide acquaintance in 
lumber circles. It is understood that he will 
open his Washington office immediately. 





CANADIANS DISCUSS SHINGLE QUESTION 


Toronto, OntT., Oct. 4—The Dominion Fire 
Prevention Association held a convention at 
Ottawa last week at which an academic dis- 
cussion took place in regard to the fire risk 
of wooden shingles. J. B. Laidlaw, of Toronto, 
to whom the wooden shingle is a ‘‘ nightmare,’’ 
inasmuch as he is a fire insurance specialist, 
relieved himself of his annual tirade. When 
he was thru, Frank Hawkins, secretary of the 
Canadian Lumbermen’s Association, and Robson 
Black, editor of the Canadian Forestry Maga- 
zine, punctured most of the statements that Mr. 
Laidlaw had made. Those present were in- 
clined to agree that the wooden shingle is more 
or less liable to take fire under favorable con- 
ditions, but it was also evident that they were 
agreed upon the fact that the question of get- 
ting something to take its place at equal cost 
had not been solved. 





SUSPENDS SWITCHING CHARGE TARIFFS 


WasuinoTon, D. C., Oct. 3.—The Interstate 
Commerce Commission has suspended until Jan. 
28 certain schedules in supplements filed by the 
Chicago, Rock Island “& Pacifie Railway Co., 
which proposes to eliminate existing provisions 
for absorption of switching charges at St. Louis, 
Mo., and East St. Louis, Ill, on noncompetitive 
traffic, resulting in increases in charges to the 
extent of the existing switching charges on such 
traffic. 
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A Service Plan That Provides Architect’s Service to Builder, 
Insures Contractor's Profit and Retains Control of Business 


Getting people into a new community is 
one of the first jobs tackled by that com- 
munity when it organizes for the purpose of 
putting itself on the map. Ask any com- 
mercial club secretary. These engineers of 
progress are a shrewd, hard hitting lot with 
their various eyes infallibly focused on the 
main chance. It’s nothing more than sharp- 
ened instinct that tells them a community 
will not develop without people. The natural 
resources are all there; but unless some hard 
working citizens come along, spit on their 
hands and go to it, the trees in the forest 
will come to old age, fall down and rot, the 
coal will stay in the ground, and the soil will 
continue to raise bunch grass and black-eyed 
Susans. All very pretty and wild and natural, 
but it doesn’t con- 
tribute to the shelter- 


his town, even if they stop no longer. than one 
night. 

In the office of the Beloit Lumber Co., 
Beloit, Wis., the manager, C. H. Hill, intro- 
duced me to one of his helpers, a man who 
has for years been a mainstay of the yard 
forces. This man was just back from a vaca- 
tion tour that had taken him the length of 
the State and back. He had traveled in a 
little party that camped at night, and he 
told entertaining stories of the fine highways 
and of the kindliness of the people he met and 
of the wonderful scenery as well as of the 
commercial development of Wisconsin. He 
too had been surprised at the number of camp- 
ing places provided free of charge by Wis- 
consin towns. In one little village where the 





ing and feeding of 
the so called human 
race. So your com- 
mercial club secre- 
tary in a new place 
knows he must get 
folks to come in and 
stick. In doing this 
job he speaks a vari- 
ous language. Time 
was when he con- 
sidered himself a 
valuable public ser- 
vant if he got out a 
booklet containing 
carefully hand 
picked photographs 
and padded it with 
rhapsodies concern- 
ing the gorgeous 
purple sunsets, the 
sapphire skies and 
the balmy, perfume 
laden breeze that 
whispers across the 


fertile plains. He’s The above illustration gives a good idea of how the greasing stands are built which are becom- 

They are operated in connection with gasoline sta- 
One of these stands makes the greasing of a car an easy 
Such stands are also being used in some garages for repair work COUTSe due to the fact 
It would seem that retail lumbermen can increase that no student pays 
the sale of wood by selling material for oiling stands to those who operate gasoline stations and all it costs to educate 
to some extent possibly to provide individuals where sufficient ground is available. Incident- him. The endowed 
ally, of course, the man who takes care of his car would find one of these stands very helpful colleges usually plan 
when it is necessary to make repairs from below. Lumbermen who operate trucks also should that the tuition 


rather retired the 
rhapsody business 
since he’s come into 
contact with hard 
headed factory man- 
agers who demand 
to know things about 
transportation, fuel 
and the supply of 
factory labor. But if his methods have 
changed his eye is still on the necessity of 
getting population to come and stay and 
work. 


Profits by Treating Tourists Right 


Human beings are profitable to each other 
even when they play, provided they don’t play 
all the time. This last summer we’ve been 
impressed anew with this old and common- 
place fact. Did you notice while driving 
thru the country on your vacation how many 
towns and villages have provided free camp- 
ing grounds for tourists? Few places, at least 
on main traveled highways, are without them; 
and many of these camping places have been 
equipped at considerable cost with shelter 
houses, tables, running water and even with 
free gas. Pretty fine for the campers, say 
you, and a charming evidence of the good 
heartedness of the towns doing it. No doubt, 
no doubt. A town that nursed a shortsighted 
grouch wouldn’t do it; but while it is a real 
boon to the camper it also is a source of a 
certain amount of revenue to the town. It is 
another variation of the efforts of the sharp 
eyed commercial secretary to get people into 


find them useful. 


ing so numerous in and around Chicago. 
tions or as separate enterprises. 
matter and also saves time. 
where it is not desired to suspend the car. 


and west and south to follow this route up 
into the vacation land in the North. The 
general system of good roads in Wisconsin 
has made it a favorite place for spending a 
few weeks or longer on a summer tour, and 
as a result Beloit succeeds in selling vast 
quantities of merchandise to people who 
otherwise would never visit the city. 

Beloit is another industrial point that has 
passed thru the period of readjustment with- 
out losing its. nerve or its tranquility. 
Fairbanks-Morse has an immense plant here 
and has completed the biggest foundry in the 
world at a cost of something like $4,000,000. 
While this company is not active at present, 
or was not at the time of my visit, it is in a 
position to go forward in a big way when 
conditions are again 
favorable; and this, I 
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camp ground was especially pretty and well 
equipped he asked a merchant how the town 
eould afford to do it. 

‘*We can afford to do it all right,’’ the 
merchant said. ‘‘In the first place this is a 
new part of the State so far as settlement 
and development goes, and we need more 
people. The chances are that some of these 
vacationists, if they are favorably impressed 
with a place, will come back and settle down 
and help us build the country. But that’s a 
general possibility. What is even more 
directly to the point is that in the course of 
a summer these campers spend thousands of 
dollars in our stores. They have to have food 
and gasoline and new tires and repairs. In 
fact they buy a good many other things; 
clothing and curios and cooking gear and 
articles seen in jewelry store windows and 
so on. We couldn’t afford not to treat them 
right.’? Mr. Hill added his testimony that 
the tourist crop is of immense value to 
Wisconsin and in particular to Beloit. Hard 
surfaced roads leading from Rockford north 
thru Beloit to Madison have induced thou- 


sands of vacationists from Chicago and other ° 


points in Illinois and from other States east 


think, is the attitude 
of the whole town. 
It will do what it 
can while conditions 
are dull, and in the 
meantime it will 
make all necessary 
preparations for full 
time production at 
the earliest possible 
moment. Beloit has 
an old and _ well 
established college, 
which is also a source 
of income Ap- 
parently education 
received a great im- 
petus from the war. 
At least students 
never were more 
numerous, and col- 
leges are hard put to 
it to accommodate 
them all. That col- 
leges are hard up in 
spite of this ‘‘big 
business’? is of 


money shall pay 

about half the bill; 
so the more students there are, roughly speak- 
ing, the bigger the deficit that must be made 
up in some other way. The theory is that 
the public shall pay this deficit in some man- 
ner, usually by contributing endowment 
funds, and that the public shall be repaid by 
the greater value of the educated person to 
society. That some so called educated persons 
do not make repayment in this way does 
not discredit the theory. They are, we hope, 
the exceptions that prove the rule. 


Plans for Financing Home Building 


At the time of my visit Mr. Hill was much 
interested in the proposal of a great insurance 
company that it invest part of its funds in 
long time loans in Beloit and other places 
for the purpose of financing house building. 
The plan seemed to be as simple as safety 
would warrant. The Chicago banking 
corporation that was.acting as agent for the 
insurance company wanted to secure connec- 
tions in Beloit for the purpose of placing 
these loans. Then before the loans are 
placed they must be passed upon as to safety 


and desirability by the Beloit bank that is. 


correspondent of the Chicago corporation. 
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We had little or no opportunity to look into 
the proposal but it is, to say the least, interest- 
ing. It may indicate several things; such: as 
the désifability of real estate mortgages as 
safe investmexts and the realization that the 
time has come when public need as well as 
private profit must be a deciding factor in 
investing great sums of money. Presumably 
these loans would be conservative; for a life 
insurance company located at a great distance 
and working thru a chain of agents could not 
give as full value in estimating moral hazards 
as a capitalist could who was on the ground 
and who could estimate risks for himself. 
So the loans probably would not be large, 
and unless the borrower had quite a bit of 
money of his own he would be up against the 
necessity of getting an additional loan on a 
second mortgage—something that is not al- 
ways easy to do. Mr. Hill spoke of the 
need for a second mortgage company in Beloit, 
a matter that I have heard mentioned re- 
peatedly in numbers of towns and cities this 
year. There is no doubt that second mortgage 
companies could do a world of business in 
almost any town or city in the country. The 
difficulty is not that they would have to fight 
for business, but rather that they would have 
to fight for capital. The returns to investors 
in such enterprises have never been large, 
and as a general thing those persons who do 
invest in them expect to get at least part of 
their profit indirectly, thru a greater volume 
of business in other lines because of better 
housing conditions. Organizing 


looking forward to some instructive replies 
in this contest. As by all new things there 
has been a lot of enthusiasm and a lot of 
mistrust aroused by retail lumber service. 
Some dealers in their enthusiasm desired to 
take over the whole matter of building; lock, 
stock and barrel. They wanted to make all 
the designs, hire all the carpenters and 
masons and plumbers and electricians, sell 
all the material and do all the work. Others 
stuck staunchly by the ancient formula, ‘‘ Get 
a good earpenter, have him make you a lum- 
ber bill and we’ll figure the bill.’’ 


Experience Should Test All Service Ideas 


The only argument against either of these 
extremes that bears any weight is the argu- 
ment of experience. Logic breaks down 
pretty quickly if it isn’t corrected by ex- 
perience; as for example, the statements of 
the average business writer. Take up any 
financial journal, and you’ll find clearly 
written articles explaining just why business 
has done what it did these last few years; 
but few of these writers make any substan- 
tial claims that they predicted even the 
general trend of events before they occurred. 
Oh, sure, they said a period of readjustment 
would come. This department said the same 
thing, and we don’t pretend to be even dis- 
tantly related to a prophet. We didn’t know 
when it would come, and neither did anybody 
else; and that was what business men wanted 
to know. : 


would break up any lumber yard. So we 
asked this manager if he did contracting. He 
said at once that he certainly did not. He 
found his contractors too valuable to try to 
put them out of business or to reduce them to 
the necessity of working by the day as carpen- 
ters. They had too many points of contact 
with the public to make it advisable to 
destroy their interest in finding new business. 
I then asked him if his contractors were better 
than the average, more alert about business 
matters, buying correctly and getting supplies 
on to the ground and using labor to good 
advantage. He said he thought they were 
not, and this, he added, was a place in which 
his yard had developed an important part of 
its service. It stood by the contractor and 
allowed him to handle the contracts and to 
make a fair profit over and above the wages 
due him for the actual manual work he did. 
It felt that this business profit was due him 
both for the finding of new business and for 
taking the responsibility for the jobs. Altho 
he took the responsibility, the company 
worked right along with him in order to 
make sure that he did make this profit, and 
that the customer got what was coming to 
him. 

But in this informal partnership, while the 
contractor finds a good deal of potential busi- 
ness, the yard deals directly with the customer 
instead of allowing the contractor to deal 
with him. The contractor is brought into the 
deal after the sale is practically made. The 
company is prepared to furnish a 





such companies probably is not 
the easiest task in the corporate 
world, but where it can be done it 
offers to investors adequate 
safety for their funds, a reason- 
able return when the company is 
in full operation and a chance to 
be of instant and real service in 
relieving the increasing burden 


_ NOW IS THE TIME TO START THAT 


NEW HOME 
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forward to the big rush of sales 
that is every lumberman’s dream. 
The trouble with some dealers in 
relation to this universal day 
dream is that their imaginations 
work in a somewhat lopsided way. 
They see the big sales so clearly 
with their mind’s eye that the 
lack of them on the daybook 
makes for acute dissatisfaction. 
But it has been a characteristic 
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plan service as complete as the 
eustomer wishes, and this is done 
by a combination of the usual 
plan services and a contract with 
a local architect. Note that here, 
again, the yard itself does not 
maintain an architect’s office of 
its own, even as it does not do 
contracting. The architect makes 


Par pm alterations in plans to suit the 
38 p.c. customer, puts the lumber yard’s 
40 p. c. name‘on the plans and makes but 
hes - a reasonable charge for this 
58 p. c. service. Or, if the customer 
2e . wishes, the architect will make 
25 p. . as elaborate plans as are neces- 


sary, charging for his services 
accordingly. The yard manager 
and others in the office know 
enough about architecture so that 
they ean do all of the work of 
planning the house, probably, ex- 
eept the actual drafting of the 
plans and the checking up of 
small details. They can take 
material bills off any plans ac- 
curately enough so that they are 








of: nearly every yard visited in 
this north country that it is look- 
ing forward to the big sales of the future 
when the country gets down to the job of re- 
lieving the house shortage, and yet that it 
is pretty well content under the circumstances 
with the trade that actually comes to hand. 


Varied Interpretations of ‘‘Service’’ 


The time is coming, if it has not already 
arrived, when we can begin taking inventory 
on this comparatively new ‘‘service’’ idea. 
Every little while a bit of experience crops 
up in the course of a conversation that serves 
as a straw to indicate the direction of the 
wind. Service in a yard means in a general 
way the extension of the scope of work of 
that yard to include certain fields that are 
entirely neglected or that can be cared for 
more economically or correctly by the lumber 
yard than they can be cared for by the 
agencies now having them in hand. We 
haven’t had more than a glimpse of the eur- 
rent copies of this paper for some weeks, due 
to the exigencies of jitney travel, but we re- 
call seeing a prize announcement for the best 
definitions of service. Probably this article 
will not get into print until the contest is 
over, and our definition is a little too general 
to interest the judges; so we’ll let it stand, 
confident that in any event it’ll not throw 
a monkey wrench into the contest. We are 


An Irrefutable Argument for Building at the Present Time 


But after a general idea has been tried out 
for a while it is possible to get a fair notion 
of how it’ll work; such, for instance, as the 
retail yard service idea. As things change, 
service will doubtless change with them; but 
in the meantime a good many dealers who 
have tried it out have some fairly settled 
opinions about it. 

Not long ago we were in a yard that has 
sold a tremendous volume of lumber this 
year; probably a larger volume than the owners 
want to say, right out in meeting. They’ve 
sold more than their competitors, and these 
competitors are alert, hard working men. 
There has been nothing in the local situation 
that has made selling easy; no boom to local 
business, no government works, nothing 
extraordinary. When asked how he had done 
it the manager shook his head in a reminiscent 
way and said he and his helpers had worked; 
they had worked as hard as they could, and 
they had directed their efforts along service 
lines. 

Of course at this point we pricked up our 
ears. We had in mind some of the objections 
advanced by certain retailers who are not 
friendly to the service idea; such as the as- 
sertion that it would force the retailer into 
the contracting business with all its trials 
and leaks and pitfalls, and that contracting 


willing to guarantee the material 
to build the building if the work 
is done by a reputable contractor. 

After the contractor signs up for the job 
the lumber company stays right with him, 
checks up on his contracts for hardware, 
plumbing, heating, wiring, masonry and so on 
to see that he makes no mistakes as to prices 
and also to see that the customer gets ex- 
actly what the contract calls for. The com- 
pany also keeps after the contractor to see 
that the job is done in contract time. 


Codperates to Help Contractor Profit 


This sounded like an admirable arrange- 
ment, but we wanted to know how the con- 
tractors liked it. We have met some con- 
tractors in our time who possessed and exer- 
cised a forceful vocabulary as weil as a fully 
developed sense of their own importance and 
efficiency. We don’t believe these men would 
like such an arrangement. But this dealer 
said his contractors liked it. He didn’t say 
so but I imagine there has been a weeding 
out process as well as a period of careful edu- 
cation. This man’s contractors have been 
having the pleasant and somewhat novel ex- 
perience of making a profit on all their jobs; 
not thru the charging of higher -prices but 
thru the stoppage of needless leaks and thru 
the anticipation of future needs as a house 
goes up. Contractors are not all alike, but the 
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fact that so many of them continue at a 
pretty low financial level year after year in- 
dicates that business acumen is not a univer- 
sal attribute among them. If better trained 
business ability checks them up in the places 
where they are weak, they naturally will 
suffer fewer losses.. 

But we want to present the experience of 


this company in passing as a slight commen- 
tary on the big subject of service. These 
two things, plan service and aiding contrac- 
tors with business oversight, do not measure 
the entire service offered by this firm; but its 
experience indicates that a lumber company 
can have essential control over the building 
done with its material without actually en- 


tering the contracting business, and also that 
it can offer a very complete plan service with- 
out installing a drafting room of its own. 
Some firms find it advisable to do the latter; 
but many others who can not see that such a 
move would be practicable may be able to 
solve this matter in a satisfactory way by in- 
terviewing a local architect. : 





How to Make Display Windows Pay 


Along with the steady and certain advance- 
ment in methods employed by retail lumbermen 
in selling their products there has grown up a 
clearer and more certain realization of the value 
a display window or windows may have in at- 
tracting the public and in creating sales oppor- 
tunities. As a consequence, more and more re- 
tailers are remodeling their sheds and offices so 
that at least one display window is provided, or 
else in building a new shed they put in one or 
more modern display windows. 

A display window’s mission is to attract and 
focus the interest of the public upon some par- 
ticular product or products which the merchant 
wants to sell at a particular time.. Consequent- 
ly, displays have to be attractive, have to be 
somewhat novel and have to be made in a man- 
ner to catch the eye of the passer-by. A display 
window to so attract the passer-by, has to be 
changed frequently. This statement does not 
hold true in all cases, as there are exceptions to 
every rule. Probably the safest way to gage 
the pulling power of a display window is to 
study those who pass by. If a certain percent- 
age of the passers-by stop and look, the window 
still has pulling power; when none who pass pay 
any attention to the display, it is not pulling 
and consequently should be changed. 

The Place in Advertising 

A display window is simply an advertising 
medium and the results obtained from it are in 
direct proportion to the efforts and the thought 
expended in making use of it. A display win- 
dow itself will not bring trade to a lumberman, 
but a display window carefully dressed and 
kept uptodate will bring returns in dollars and 
eents just as clean, snappy, fresh advertisements 
will bring business to a company, or just as 
good, common sense, to the point circular letters 
will bring trade in. The alert retailer is find- 
ing it necessary to employ all possible avenues 
of publicity. This display window is but one of. 
these avenues which open up to the modern re- 
tailer a field for sales. 


Do Not Crowd Windows 

A display window should not have too many 
features in it. The retail lumberman, when a 
house prospect comes along, does not talk barns, 
hog pens, chicken houses, implement sheds and 
silos to that prospect, but concentrates on sell- 
ing him the house. In the same way, a display 
window to be truly effective must concentrate on 
getting the attention of the public for one 
thing. This one thing may lead to the sales 
of many other commodities, but the interest and 
attention must be aroused at a glance and then 
held by the attractiveness of the display. It is 
best not to crowd a window too much, and in 
all cases to get the idea over very clearly. In 
a way, a window display is like a cartoon. If 
a display is good its meaning is grasped imme- 
diately by the observer, just as a good cartoon 
conveys instantly the idea which the cartoonist 
means to give. 

Another feature to observe is to keep the 
display window seasonable. Retail lumbermen 
should watch the seasons in preparing their 
displays. For example, the display of storm 
windows and doors certainly would not attract 
business during the heat of July and August, 
nor would screen doors and windows sell during 
December and January. 


How Often to Change 


A good window takes a lot of care and atten- 
tion. It is better to have fewer windows and 
have them good than to have a number of win- 
dows and have them of only medium quality. 
Where a company can employ an advertising 






man who can give part of his time to decorat- 
ing the windows, changes should probably be 
made once a week, but practically most retail 
lumbermen will find once a month often enough 
for a change. However, care should be taken to 
keep the windows clean and attractive during 
that time. Do not under any circumstances 
decorate the window with a lot of fly paper or 
so fix it that all the flies in the community will 
hold a convention there. 

The display windows should, wherever possi- 
ble, be tied up with the other advertising. For 
example, if the retailer is particularly pushing 





“My Daddys 
Put up his . 
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This attractive window sign was used by the 
G. S. Lyon & Sons Lumber & Manufacturing 
Co. in fixing up a display window. It got results 


the sale of corn cribs, a miniature corn crib in 
the display window may cause a lot of interest 
and would dovetail with circular letters and ad- 
vertising in the newspapers. Ideas for display 
windows can be obtained from various sources, 
especially from manufacturers, such as those 
who produce wall board, shingles, hardwood 
flooring, millwork and kindred lines. 

A display window should have plenty of plain- 
ly lettered distinct signs and the providing of 
such signs is one of the problems of those who 
operate display windows. A fine window may be 
ruined by sloppy signs or by the lack of signs 
but, on the other hand, one which lacks other 
qualities may be made to give greater results 
by good signs. Probably there are few lumber- 
men who are able to write signs, but there are 
some who with care and patience will produce 
very excellent ones. In the case of a line-yard 
company one man may be given the duty of pre- 
paring designs for the display windows for the 
whole line of yards. The same man can write 
the signs and send them out to the managers 
with directions -for installing the display. An- 
other way of getting signs properly written is 
to get the regular display window man of a 
department store, or one connected with some 
local corporation, to do the lettering. In some 
places the chamber of commerce will probably 


have a man who can handle the matter of get- 
ting up signs. In other places, very satisfactory 
signs can be secured from a regular sign 
agency, particularly those agencies whieh spe- 
cialize in outdoor advertising. The last named 
plan has shown excellent results, accerding to a 
Denver, Colo., firm, and in fact dealers within 
a reasonable distance of a good sized city will 
find such a company a very easy and satisfactory 
source of supply. Several associations now offer 
to their members a full plan service. Such 
associations probably could easily supply mem- 
bers with properly worded signs for a charge 
which would be just to all concerned. Various 
manufacturers and associations also offer good 
window signs—for example a fine card was sent 
out recently by the Arkansas Soft Pine Bureau. 
Consequently it would seem that the matter of 
getting good signs is not as difficult as at, first 
it may appear to be. 


Using Windows of Other Merchants 


A number of companies which do not have 
windows have made excellent use of the idea 
by securing permission to use the windows of 
other firms. The Iowa Builders Supply: Co., of 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa, this year has displayed a 
miniature bungalow in each of the towns where 
it operates a yard, and in making this display 
the company has made arrangements with one 
of the local merchants to use the merchant’s 
window for this purpose. A. L. Alcott, secre- 
tarv and treasurer of the company, said regard- 
ing this: ‘‘We have found the dealers willing 
to give us the use of their windows, as a display 
of this nature is something out of the ordinary 
in the smaller towns and, of course, attracts 
more or less attention.’’ Very excellent results 
are obtained in much the same way by the Wil- 
son & Greene Lumber Co., Syracuse, N. Y. On 
this subject, Orville H. Greene, treasurer of the 
company, said: ‘‘We do not have and never 
have had display windows. Ina great many in- 
stances where the chamber of commerce of some 
other civic body has had display weeks, we have 
taken downtown windows and decorated them 
with our products and have succeeded in taking 
first prize on a great many occasions.’’ 


Some Ideas That Have Worked 


Some time ago the Niles Lumber Co., of 
Niles, Mich., established a display window and 
the company has found it a very paying propo- 
sition. In speaking of it, M. 8S. Rudisill, secre- 
tary and treasurer, said: 

“¢The following are some of the ideas which 
we have treated in our display window, accord- 
ing to the season and general eonditions:’’ 

(1) Roofing and shingles, all kinds, 

(2) Brick panels, pyramids and fireplace de- 


signs. 

m8) Various kinds of lumber, with appropriate 
signs explaining what the item is and the previous 
and present price, showing the reduction. 

(4) Window and door screens—cupboards, porch 
columns, rails, newels etc. 

(5) Building material such as cement, plaster, 
lime and other material in sacks, ‘ 

(6) Storm windows and doors, weather strip and 
cold weather material. 

Continuing, Mr. Rudisill said that one of the 
best windows which the company has put on fea- 
tured a complete breakfast nook with the table 
completely set with china, silver, electric toaster, 
percolator etc. In the same window there was 
featured a built-in folding ironing board, this 
as well as the breakfast table being Curtis prod- 
ucts. 

Windows Make Direct Sales 


Another window which was particularly effec- 
tive and which, like the one displaying the 
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breakfast nook, cost a good deal to get up, 
showed a latticed garden fence with circled 
archway gate entrance featuring climbing roses 
and imitation grass around the brick walk. 
Pieces of suitable outdoor furniture, such as 
settees, were also shown in this window. In 
commenting upon the results obtained, particu- 
larly from the last two windows, Mr. Rudisill 
said: ‘‘We are pleased to report that so far 
we have not had a single window display that 
has not caused at least one or-more direct sales 
on account of the display, several of which 
have proved fruitful of several orders for the 
same or similar articles, the idea being created 
wholly by the window display. The two more 
elaborate displays which we referred to sold us 
several bills, some of which came from custom- 
ers extremely remote from our territory; for 
instance, we are at this time making a pergola, 
garden fence, rose trellis etc. for the summer 
home of a banker who lives in Hammond and 
is building a summer home over fifty miles from 
here but who stopped and made inquiry purely 
because of having seen the window display.’’ 
More Practical Examples 

Another company which has used display win- 
dows to very good advantage is the Dower Lum- 
ber Co., Wadena, Minn. On the front cover 
page is an illustration of one of the windows 
of the Dower Lumber Co. and in a way this 
window would seem to disprove the statement 
that a window should be changed frequently. 


The company’s display windows at Wadena are - 


about sixty feet long and are divided into five 
sections. In writing of the display windows, 
Charles A. Smith, advertising manager of the 
company, said: 

**At the present writing our windows contain 
a rather widely varied line of stuff. The first 
section houses our model sawmill; the next part 
contains a section of a brick wall laid up by the 
so called ‘Ideal’ method; the third part con- 
tains a complete summer resort in miniature, in- 


sionally, and those-who are simply interested 
in display windows, the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
is organizing the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN Dis- 
play Window Club. This club is purely a vehi- 


ele thru which ideas may be exchanged. A 


retailer in Montana, for example, will have a 
display window which proves very effective and 
this same idea might well be applied by a re- 
tailer in Massachusetts. In the same way the 
retailer in Massachusetts could pass on to the 
retailer in Montana an idea which would be 
effective in the western State. The only obliga- 
tion that membership in the club entails is an 
expression of willingness to codperate and pass 
on to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN window deco- 
rating ideas which have been tried out have 
proved successful. To become a member, all 
that is necessary is to write to the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN and express a desire to be placed 
on the list of members. The AMERICAN LuM- 
BERMAN for its part, so long as interest keeps 
up in the subject, will publish approximately 
once a month ideas for a timely display window. 
Each idea will be illustrated by a photograph 
if possible. If not, a drawing will be used to 
get home the idea so that the plan will be read- 
ily understandable. Members of the club also 
will have the privilege of receiving from time to 
time a letter or bulletin with features ‘or dis- 
play windows which may not be exactly suitable 
for publication. The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
will also help retailers with any of their prob- 
lems relating to display windows, will codperate 
with the manufacturers whose products are 
handled by the retailer, when these manufac- 
turers wish to assist the retailer in the matter 
of window displays. 


Sell the “Fixings” with Garages 
By a bit of carefully planned salesmanship, 
the retail lumberman ean sell a good deal of 
extra material for decorating and making the 
yard attractive when a garage is sold. The 
accompanying illustra- 








tion shows two porte- 
ecocheres which were 
sold because the ga- 
rages were sold. As 
will be noted, these 
porte-cocheres are built 
almost entirely of lum- 
ber and the roofs are 
closed over. Thus, 
even tho it is raining, 
Milady can step direct- 
ly from the house into 
the car without danger 
of damage either to her 
clothing or her com- 
plexion by the ele- 


The bills of lumber for the porte-cochere shown above were sold because ments. 
the garages were sold. This illustrates the type of sale which may be 


made by taking advantage of all possibilities opened by garage sales 


cluding bathing girls, boats, tennis courts, hotel 
ete.; and the last two sections hold a number of 
pieces of Curtis miniature millwork. Before 
putting in the present window we had one con- 
taining specialties of all sorts, and a plan serv- 
ice display. This attracted a great deal of at- 
tention. 

‘*The sawmill mentioned above has been on 
display in the same place for about nine months 
and we have often talked: of replacing it. We 
have not done so as yet, because despite the 
fact that it is somewhat of an old story now, 
many people stop and look at it every day.’’ 


The Display Window Club 

It does not take a deep investigation to reveal 
that lumbermen are having a hard struggle to 
get new and fresh ideas for display windows. 
’ For example, one who has made an excellent 
reputation in handling the display windows 
under his guidance, says that ‘‘keeping display 
windows fresh all the time is one real problem. 
We are obliged to rack our brains constantly 
for new ideas.’’ Another retailer writes: ‘‘ We 
have to figure out our own ideas in decorating 
our window and are running out of original 
ideas. ’? 

In order to help lumbermen who have display 
windows, those who contemplate putting in dis- 
play windows, those who secure a window for 
display purposes from another merchant occa- 


Carefully consider 
every garage sale so as 
to determine whether it is possible to increase 
the size of the sale by additional material for 
such a thing as a porte-cochere. 





_ 


Boats as a Side Line 


The selling of boats as a paying side line for a 
retail lumber yard may seem a somewhat far- 
fetched idea, but nevertheless one retailer in IIli- 
nois is making handsome profits out of handling 
them. The boats are not purchased already 
made, but are constructed in the retail yard 
in the winter during the slack season and are 
sold at a reasonable price to those who have sum- 
mer cottages upon a nearby lake. 

Unquestionably the American people are more 
and more becoming campers, and the summer 
or campers’ trade is beginning to be a very 
important item to many a retail lumber yard. 
Consequently the sale of boats can be stimulated 
in many sections. 

Of course in building a boat some long length 
lumber is needed, but this particular retail com- 
pany which makes a specialty of selling them 
is also able to use up a great deal of short 
length material secured at most advantageous 
prices. The boats this company builds are prac- 
tically all flat bottomed and the material used 
in building the bottoms is short length matched 
stock which is only as long as the width of the 
bottom of the boat. <A little hardware is needed 


and a pair of oars to go with each boat, but 
at best the total cost is so small that the boats 
meet with a ready market at a price which not 
only brings a good profit on the lumber used 
but also very easily takes care of the item of 
labor which enters into building. As these 
boats are built during the winter the men re- 
ceive employment during the slack time, en- 
abling the retailer to get the work done very ad- 
vantageously. In many places by following 
out such a plan as this the retail lumberman 
could retain one or more good men who other- 
wise would have to be discharged during the 
dull season. 





Advises Use of Perpetual Inventory 


The Powell Lumber Co., Columbus, O., after 
five years of experience, feels that a perpetual 
inventory is an absolute necessity, and in telling 
of this system and the results obtained Frank 
E. Powell has the following to say in the Lum- 
ber Codperator: 


‘*We started to keep our perpetual inventory 
—which, by the way, is very crude—five years 
ago. At that time we put in a large stock of 
timbers and it became necessary on inquiries of 
any moment to be constantly running back and 
forth from the timber shed to the office in order 
to be sure we had the stock to furnish. In 
a general way the foreman and the writer would 
know just about what we had in the yard in the 
way of dimension and worked stock, but we 
found that on the other stock we were caused 
some trouble in filling our orders. We deter- 
mined to hit upon some scheme by which we 
would be informed. as to approximately what 
we had in stock. We found that it was im- 
practical for us to keep this in the minutest 
detail in finish and moldings. As this stock was 
kept in shape by our mill superintendent it was 
not vitally important that we keep perpetual 
inventory of it. But on every other item, from 
lath to mahogany, the inventory is carefully 
kept. After keeping this inventory for one 
year we found that it was fairly accurate and 
for an example of the accuracy wish to say 
that in the item of sheathing, of which we handle 
from 2,000,000 to 2,500,000 feet a year, at the 
time of our annual inventory we were 5,000 feet 
over. We had to admit that this was beyond 
our fondest expectations. The records in our 
stock book compared with the actual inventory 
on Jan. 1 were very accurate and in very few 
eases were there any appreciable differences. 


‘‘There is another feature of this inventory 
that we believe is most important. We can, 
with seemingly uncanny accuracy, tell the exact 
number of pieces or feet of any kind of material 
that we will handle during the current year. 
During the five years we have kept this in- 
ventory we have been able fairly accurately to 
forecast our requirements, and in the five years 
we have bought less than $2,500 worth of stock 
from wholesale distributers in this vicinity. We 
aim to carry, either in transit or in stock, one- 
fourth of the total number of feet or pieces that 
we have used in the preceding year. If we 
find that our business is increasing, to what 
we call our normal stock we add an amount in 
each item equal to the percentage of increase. 
If we are of the opinion that it is a bad time to 
buy, either certain items or all items, we figure 
75 percent of our normal stock. If we think it is 
a good time to buy and think that the market is 
going up we will increase our stock on each item 
in proportion and not in just a few items. In 
this way we keep our stock evenly balanced, and 
without the aid the perpetual inventory gives 
we do not see how we could do this. For 
example, we know that our normal stock of, say 
2x4-16’s is 6,000 pieces and that we are sure 
to sell this number of pieces in three months, 
and thus we know when to buy and do not have 
to carry an excess of any one item. Of course, 
in the less called for stock we have to carry a sur- 
plus but in the more active lines the figures 
given by this plan are approximately correct. 
The advantage is that we do not have any excess 
stock of any one item and we believe that we 
have less capital tied up for the amount of busi- 
ness done because of the application of the per- 
petual inventory. 

‘¢As we stated above, this inventory is kept 
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in rather a crude way but it serves the purpose. 
An explanation of our methods is as follows: 

**As in most yards, our out-going bills are 
made out on a triplicate billing machine, one 
copy of which is placed on a sticker file, the 
other two are sent with the driver, one being re- 
turned properly signed and used for charging 
purposes. The office, or file copies, are taken up 
at various times during the day by our superin- 
tendent, who checks in the stock book every 
piece, or foot if the stock is kept in feet. Every 
piece is placed in a column on the credit side of 
a double entry ledger. This takes care of our 
out-going deliveries. The contract business is 
taken care of by checking the items on the con- 
tract against the deliveries. The reason we do 
this is on account of the fact that when we sell 
a bill as a contract we immediately enter up this 
sale in our perpetual inventory and do not wait 
until the stock goes out. Of course, this means 
that our superintendent has to separate the con- 
tract stock from the stock that does not go out 
on contract. 

‘We can anticipate our wants by looking 
at the debit side of the ledger. On the top 
line, under the caption ‘In Stock,’ we have 
the number of pieces we have in stock. Further 
down the page, under the caption ‘In Transit,’ 
we have the ear number, the name of the shipper 
and the amount of the stock in the ear. Still 
further down, under the caption ‘Ordered,’ we 
have the stock which is on order. As soon as the 
ordered stock is shipped we cross off the notation 
under ‘Ordered’ and place the car number and 
stock under the caption ‘In Transit,’ and as 
soon as the car is received and unloaded and 
tally furnished our superintendent, the stock 
is entered under ‘In Stock’ and canceled under 
‘In Transit.’ I do all of the buying and it 
is not necessary for me at any time to refer to 
our order book, as all the information is in the 
perpetual inventory. It is never necessary to 
look up old orders except in rare cases. 

‘¢T wish I could impress upon the retailers 
the great advantages of keeping this inventory 
and I can say that if once a retailer begins to 
use it he will never be without it.’’ 





Proves Public Is Home Hungry 


When the Lumbermen’s Association of Chi- 
cago in one day last spring erected a house at 
6734 South Claremont Avenue to prove that a 
frame house of reasonable cost could be erected 
quickly, there were some who were a bit skep- 
tical regarding whether this house would produce 
business. Today a trip thru the territory in the 
immediate vicinity will reveal approximately 500 
frame houses either under construction or fin- 
ished. These houses are similar in type to the 
one erected by the Lumbermen’s Association 
of Chicago. They all cost less than $5,000. 
8S. F. D. Meffley, secretary and manager, has 
some other very interesting data regarding the 
interest of the public in this house and in home 
building in general. In speaking of the demon- 
stration house he said: 

‘*On the day it was being built it required 
a small army of traffic cops to keep the thou- 
sands of spectators moving and out of the way 
of the workmen. 

‘*«Tt was estimated that fully 25,000 people 
watched the work during those eight working 
hours. 

‘*Moving pictures, taken as the work pro- 
gressed, have been exhibited before other thou- 
sands in various cities and towns, in movie 
theaters and elsewhere, to prove that home 
building in this day and age is not a ‘lost art’ 
and that it is possible to build a home now, at 
a fair price. 

‘Hundreds of inquiries from all parts of the 
eountry poured into this office. 

‘“More than 300,000 people have visited this 
house and passed thru its rooms since it was 
completed. 

‘*More than 3,000 people have come to our 
offices asking for particulars, all of whom had 
some money (between $1,000 and $2,500 per 
person on an average) to start a home. 

‘*Tn our files are over 6,000 Ietters from peo- 
ple here and in other parts of the country asking 
for particulars. 

‘*Tt was apparent from the tone of these 
letters that the would-be home owner had lost 


confidence in the ability of building contractors 
to build homes at this time at anywhere near 
a fair price. 
‘*We proved it could be done—and did it!’’ 
Service Room Brings in Business 


The Beck Lumber Co., of Monroe, Mich., re- 
cently installed a service room which ranks 
among the most attractive operated by a retail 
lumber company. The room adjoins the com- 
pany’s office and, in planning it, the Beck Lum- 
ber Co. made it as quiet and homey as possible 
without omitting anything that would tend to 
make the room more convenient. Customers can 
spend as long a time in the room as they wish, 
examining and looking at the various built-in 
features. Plan books are placed in the room 
for their convenience and every effort is made 
to emphasize the fact that the room is there to 
be used by customers and prospective customers 
for as long a time as they desire. 

The display room was thrown open to the 
public at a regular opening. To announce this 
opening the company ran a full page ad in the 
local paper and followed this up with similar 
advertisements each day. Since the opening the 
new service room is mentioned in every ad, and 
this serves to bring in a continual flow of in- 
quiries. On the subject of the service and dis- 
play room and the results obtained, C. W. Beck 
said: ‘We have tried to make the service room 


times have changed and it is the women who 
plan the home now-a-days. 

‘<“We are satisfied with what we have done in 
so short a timethe publicity we have received 
and increase in our sales. People who are 
building at the present time wish to add this or 
that piece of built-in furniture they have seen 
in our display room, and those planning homes 
in the near future are adding these new features 
to their plans. In one case the foundation of a 
new home was almost completed and the build- 
ers, after visiting our display room, asked their 
contractor to call on us, which he did, and we 
sold him the material for this home. These 
same people stated that they would have to have 
a breakfast nook even if they had to eliminate 
their sun parlor. 

‘“We believe the foregoing statements, a few 
out of many, prove the service and display room 
a great help to the retail lumber dealer.’’ 





Bank Says Hardwocd Rates Too High 


Sr. Louis, Mo., Oct. 3—The report of busi- 
ness conditions in the eighth Federal reserve 
district during September declares that ‘‘ deliv- 
ered prices of low-grade hardwoods are so little 
in excess of freight charges that the lumber is 
rendered unmarketable.’’ The report contin- 
ues: ‘‘Frequently the manufacturer can not 
realize loading costs from such shipment, to say 

















The above illustration shows part of the very attractive and homelike service and display room of 
the Beck Lumber Co. In another part of the room there is a built-in ironing board, a built-in 
kitchen cabinet and a built-in buffet and various samples of millwork. The attractiveness of 
the room is materially added to by the fact that the table is covered with dishes and the china 
cabinets are filled with fine china. Ordinarily another merchant dealing in china will be glad to 
supply the necessary dishes for the sake of the advertising 


as home-like as possible, which we believe we 
accomplished, and the expressions: ‘Oh! How 
cozy!’ and ‘Just like a real home’ were often 
overheard by those attending the opening. 


‘<The colonial china closet and the hanging 
china closet are finished in ivory enamel; the 
dining aleove and mantel, in ivory and mahog- 
any; the kitchen dresser, work table and iron- 
ing board with wall case, in natural yellow pine 
finish. We also show a medicine cabinet and 
mirror door. The interior finish is oak. The 
walls have been covered with Upson board, pan- 
eled and painted a light gray. Old rose hang- 
ings were placed at the casement windows, 
Clear oak flooring was used to cover the floor 
and was finished natural. 


‘¢A great number of people visited this room 
on our opening days and many are still coming. 
All visitors were asked to register. Registration 
entitled them to a number on the built-in ironing 
board which we are giving away, and this gave 
us many new prospects to work on. Several 
people came back the second and third time, ex- 
pressing delight with our new venture. One 
person in particular came back three times and 
each time brought a new prospect. One woman 
came fourteen miles to visit this room, spent 
considerable time in it and expressed herself as 
being well paid for coming. The ladies were as 
much if not more interested than the men, as 


nothing of stumpage and cost of manufacture. 
This situation, due to the present level of freight 
rates, is resulting in serious waste of lumber at 
mills that are operating. Production remains at 
a very low level in the hardwood districts. ’’ 

- Discussing the southern pine situation in the 
district, the report says: 


Steadily increasing demand for southern pine 
has featured the lumber market for the last four 
weeks. Beginning about Aug. 15, there was heavy 
buying of car material. While this demand tapered 
off within ten days, it has been more than replaced 
by the heaviest purchases by large yards that 
have occurred since early in 1920. Substantial 
advances have been registered in upper grades; 
heavy inroads have been made in surplus accumu- 
lations of lower grades and prices thruout the list 
are firmer, tho active competition has worked the 
level of some common items lower than a month 
ago. There has been a favorable trend in virtually 
all of the softwoods. 


The eighth Federal reserve district comprises 
eastern Missouri, southern Illinois, southern 
Indiana, and Kentucky, Arkansas, Tennessee 
and Mississippi. 





THE WILLOWS and the cottonwoods belong to 
the same family. Seventeen kinds of willow 
and ten kinds of cottonwood are native of this 
country, and several foreign kinds have been 
planted here with success. 
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Building Teachers’ ak in 5 eal Districts 


A superintendent’s home and a home for the 
teachers are being provided with many of the 
new consolidated schools in Iowa. They are 
building them on the school grounds and mak- 
ing them as up-to-date as modern town resi- 
denees. 

The Huron Township Consolidated School, 
in Iowa, has provided its superintendent an 
$8,000 home rent-free with free lights and 
tree heat, a garage and eight acres of land 
for his own use. This is in addition to a sal- 
ary of $2,700. There is a fine modern home 
also on the school grounds where the teachers 
room and board. 

At Hansel, Iowa, the superintendent of the 
consolidated school has a home rent free with 
electric lights and furnace, and a fine barn 
and a good garage in connection. Near by is 
the teacherage. It is a comfortable, substan- 
tial home with all modern conveniences. The 
mother of one of the women teachers is house- 
keeper. She pays the school board rent for 
the home and charges the teachers for room 
and board. Living conditions in the home are 
of the best, the teachers are happy in their 
good home and enjoy the independence of 
their life there. The cost for all of this is 
less than the average charge for room and 
board in town. 

At the Boxholm (Iowa) consolidated school, 
one of the best organized of the State’s con- 
solidated system, there is a home for the su- 
perintendent on the grounds. It cost $5,000 
and has a garage in connection with it. The 
teachers’ home which also is on the school 
grounds was in this instance made from a 
school house which had been vacated when 
consolidation took place. It has six bed rooms, 
hall, living room, bath room and kitchen. The 
house is modern and was furnished complete 
for the teachers, even to the silver and linen, 
by the district. A matron is housekeeper and 
does the cooking. The teachers pay her a dol- 
lar a day for board. They pay $1.25 rent a 
week for their rooms. This rent money goes 
to the school board. 

That provision of teachers’ homes with the 
big new centralized rural schools is going to 
be from now on almost an absolute necessity 
is the opinion of the men who are in closest 
touch with the rural consolidated school move- 
ment. If the school officials do not appreciate 
the necessity at the time they erect the school- 
house, the first year or two of experience in 
obtaining teachers and keeping them fully 
convinces them. An instance of this is at 
Luana, Iowa. The school was built a couple 
of years ago. This summer a teachers’ home 
is being constructed to solve the teacher short- 
age problem. 

A serious drawback to retaining good teach- 
ing talent in country one-room schools always 
has been the difficulty. of securing suitable 
hoarding-places for the teachers. Instances 
are known of one-room schools that have been 
closed because nobody in the district could or 
would board the teacher, or because the homes 
that would accept the teacher as a boarder 
were so uninviting that no self-respecting 
teacher would submit herself to such living 
conditions. Tho these cases are extreme, thou- 
sands of school directors have testified that 
one of the hardest jobs connected with get- 
ting and keeping good teachers in the coun- 
try is to find boarding places for them. 

There is the patron and parent side of the 
matter to be considered too. Many a farm- 
er’s wife ‘‘keeps the teacher’’ at a real in- 
convenience to herself and family. She has 
not the room to spare nor the strength for 
added work, and does not enjoy the close com- 
panionship of an outsider which is character- 
istic of home life on farms. She keeps the 
teacher simply because nobody else will, and 
there are children that must be educated. 


[By Florence L. Clark] 


If it is hard to find a home for one teacher 
in a country neighborhood the matter becomes 
many times more difficult when consolidation 
takes place and ten‘ to fifteen teachers must 
be given room and board in the district where 
the school is placed. 

The part the lumber dealer may take in 
this matter of teacherages is nicely illustrat- 
ed in the case of the Neill Lumber Co., of 








School Superintendent’s Home at Hansel, lowa 


Greeley, Colo. Consolidation of two and three 
one-room schools has taken place in many 
parts of the large county of which Greeley is 
the seat. Two and three teachers are em- 
ployed in these small central schools. The 
Neill company has worked out a standard plan 
for a little teacherage to accommodate teach- 
ers of these schools. The company was suc- 
cessful in getting two or three districts to 
accept the plan and its estimates. The cot- 
tages were satisfactory, and a good many 
other districts have since built similar teach- 
erages. The advantage of a standard plan 














Teachers in Rural Consolidated School at Hansel 
Live in This House 


and price appeals to the school directors, for 
it is much easier and more simple to let a con- 
tract in that way, than to work out a plan of 
their own. At the time the writer was in 
Greeley the teacherage had become very pop- 
ular and the superintendent of schools was 
urging school directors thruout the County to 
build teachers’ homes. 


Development Notes 

Westboro, a residential section adjoining Ot- 
tawa, Ont., believes in the community spirit and 
also is strong on helping itself. It was decided 
a few weeks ago that a community clubhouse 
was essential if life in the community was to be 
enjoyed to the full. A committee appointed to 
go into the matter of finance devised a scheme 


for incorporating the Westboro Swimming Club 
with a capital of $15,000 in $5 shares. Then 
a big automobile parade was staged to secure 
shareholders. Three valuable prizes were 
awarded to the best decorated cars and other 
attractions offered. A large building will be 
erected as funds come along. Plans call for 
bathing houses, conveniences for boats and 
canoes, and a large concert hall to be available 
for dances, educational and social activities of 
all kinds will fill a real community need. 


* * * 


RECENTLY nearly five thousand people at- 
tended the annual pienic of the Calhoun County 
Farm Bureau, held at Twin Lakes, near Rock- 
well City, Iowa.. It was the largest and most 
successful picnic ever held by the bureau. Lum- 
ber and blocks for the seating were supplied 
by the Dixon Lumber & Coal Co., of Rockwell 
City. 

* * * 

TourRISTs’ camping grounds and parks have 
proved to be greatly appreciated conveniences 
for traveling autoists, and enterprising com- 
munities thruout the country have equipped their 
parks with everything to make touring and 
camping not only pleasant but inexpensive. One 
of the finest of the camps that have come to 
the Community Builder’s attention is that of 
Atlanta, Ga. The Civitan Club of Atlanta, thru 
the courtesy of the Southeastern Fair Associa- 
tion, offers to tourists the many conveniences of 
the 395-acre home of the fair. The Automotive 


- Industries Building of the fair has been set 


aside for the convenience of motorists. Room 
is provided in this huge fireproof building for 
1,000 ears and for ample living quarters; being 
equipped with cooking facilities, city water etc. 
The building is always in charge of an at- 
tendant and the grounds are policed at all 
times. All accommodations are absolutely free 
to the touring public. The park is only three 
miles from Atlanta and is within a few hundred 
yards of the Dixie Highway. 


* * * 


PERSISTENCE on the part of a number of 
citizens of Sandown, N. H., has finally secured 
for the place a handsome community hall. Orig- 
inally an attempt was made to obtain funds 
for the purpose by taxation and an article was 
incorporated in the town warrant for that pur- 
pose. However, the item was indefinitely post- 
poned at the ensuing meeting. Then interested 
citizens formed a corporation with $6,000 capi- 
tal stock, at $50 a share. Stock ef a par value 
of $3,500 was sold and individual pledges of 
material and labor were made sufficient to jus- 
tify going ahead with the building. The land 
on which the hall is being built was deeded to 
the association by the owners when they learned 
to what use it was to be put. The lot is suffi- 
ciently large after grading, to allow for a large 
playground. The hall is being built on a small 
elevation, with the main entrance at the highest 
part. It will consist of an assembly hall on the 
main floor, and a supper room, a kitchen, fur- 
nace room, library and selectmen’ s room in the 
basement. The building is to be 38 feet by 76 
feet. Just inside the main entrance will be a 
coat room on each side of the door. At the 
opposite end there will be a stage 18 feet wide 
and 15 feet deep, with an apron 3 feet wide. 
This allows for a dressing room on each side of 
the stage 10 feet by 13 feet. Doors to each 
dressing room will open into the assembly hall 
and there will be a stairway from the hall be- 
low. Arrangements are also being made for a 
moving picture booth being built. Until elec- 
trie power is run into the town the lights in the 
hall will be run on an individual lighting system. 

Entertainments are being given at frequent 
intervals for both the building and the mainte- 
nance funds. 
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EMERGENCY MEASURES FOR UNEMPLOYMENT 


WasuineTon, D. C., Oct. 3.—Secretary of 
Commerce Hoover was greatly encouraged today 
when he received telegrams from Mayor Fitz- 
gerald of Cleveland and Mayor Peters of Bos- 
ton, announcing that they were taking imme- 
diate steps to put into effect the emergency meas- 
ures recommended by the President’s unem- 
ployment conference. 

Mayor Fitzgerald sent the following telegram: 

As mayor of Cleveland I want to congratulate 
the President’s unemployment conference on its 
report on emergency measures. Cleveland has al- 
ready organized a Mayor’s unemployment commit- 
tee to put your recommendations into effect. I am 
calling a meeting of the local committee Wednes- 
day to act on your suggestion for emergency relief 
and will appreciate the receipt of copy of your 
complete report for presentation at that time. 

Mayor Peters’ telegram follows: 

Boston taking immediate steps to put in full 
action community organization plan suggested by 
national unemployment conference. Emergency. 
committee now being selected and expect to an- 


nounce personnel and have committee functioning 
immediately. ‘ 


Mr. Hoover announced that the conference 

has been advised unofficially that Portland, Ore., 
and Milwaukee, Wis., have proceeded along the 
same line. 
_. Mr. Hoover, on behalf of the conference, made 
it clear that the next step.in the emergency 
measures for the unemployed is definite organi- 
zation by the mayors in municipalities where 
this has not yet been done definitely and sys- 
tematically. 

The employers and business men, the relief 
associations, the State and Federal agencies, he 
pointed out, can not solve the problem sys- 
tematically until the mayors have established 
strong emergency organizations with the mu- 
nicipalities behind them. The conference is 
anxious to hear from other cities and to have 
the views of officials with regard to further 
constructive plans. 

As Mr. Hoover sees the situation, there is real 
need for reviving the spirit which moved com- 
munities, States and the nation during the world 
war, in order that the unemployment situation 
may be adequately met. That much of this 
work must be continued thru the fall and winter 
seems certain. 

The necessity for every community having an 
unemployment problem to take hold of the mat- 
ter vigorously and promptly is found in the fact 
that where one community does so and a neigh- 
boring municipality fails to do so the necessi- 
tous unemployed naturally will float to the com- 
munity which is efficiently organized to extend 
relief, thus working a real injustice upon the 
community that is up and doing and relieving 
the other community of its problem temporarily 
but not actually removing the evil. 

Mr. Hoover visualizes the country as tackling 
this problem with a will, every community mak- 
ing a real effort to solve it locally in the interest 
first of itself and secondly of the entire nation. 

It is possible that in some instances the prob- 
lem may be too large for the local community, 
in which event further means must be devised to 
help solve it. In most instances, however, it is 
the belief of the conference that the local com- 
munities can handle their own problems, pro- 
vided they are efficiently organized to meet the 
situation. / 

There was talk today of possible early action 
by the Senate and House conferees on the Fed- 
eral aid road bill to help relieve the unemploy- 
ment situation. This was the only direct rec- 
ommendation made by the conference for addi- 
tional Federal appropriations. As passed by 
the House this bill carried $100,000,000, which 
the Senate reduced to $75,000,000. The confer- 
ence recommended that this $75,000,000 be ap- 
propriated. Some of those interested today 
were discussing the advisability of increasing 
the total to $150,000,000 and pushing the bill 
thru. In order to do this authority must be had 
from each house to increase the amount or the 
conferees could not go beyond the $100,000,000 
in the House bill, conference rules between the 


two houses requiring that an agreement must be 
reached between the provisions of the bill as 
passed by both houses, neither to be exceeded. 

Subcommittees of the President’s conference 
today were considering the advisability of a 
Federal bond issue to create a fund for making 
loans to municipalities to aid in public works 
during years of depression. Such a proposal 
has been advanced as part of a plan for a per- 
manent employment policy which would prepare 
against bad years. Loans would be made to 
municipalities under the plan only on submission 
of conclusive proof of national unemployment 
and industrial depression, and upon proof of 
the soundness and utility of the specific public 
works proposed. The suggestion made is that 
the interest rate on such loans be not less than 
that paid by the Federal Government on loans 
floated on its own behalf. 

The name of W. M. Ritter, prominent hard- 
wood lumberman, has been added to the list of 
members of the building construction committee, 
of which J. H. Kirby, president of the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, and W. B. 
Ayer, president of the Eastern & Western Lum- 
ber Co., are members. 

It is of no little interest to note that Samuel 
Gompers, president of the American Federation 
of Labor, has joined the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States in urging the fullest co- 
operation in carrying out the emergency meas- 
ures recommended by the conference. Mr. Gom- 
pers has called upon organized labor to do its 
full bit in this regard, while President Defrees of 
the national chamber has urged similar action 
by chambers of commerce and business men in 
general. 


Urges Building to Give Employment 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Oct. 3.—Building is the 
real key to the solution of the unemployment 
problem aside from meeting the immediate 
needs of the large army of unemployed. Boiled 
down, this is the judgment of the national con- 
ference on unemployment, which began its work 
here Sept. 26, as expressed in its emergency 
program adopted last- Friday afternoon. 

While the problem of meeting the emergency 
of unemployment is declared to be primarily a 
‘¢eommunity problem,’’ the responsibility for 
leadership resting upon the mayor, again and 
again thruout the summary of recommendations 
reference is made to the necessity of going 
ahead with building public works, public build- 
ings, roads, street extensions, repairs and alter- 
ations, dwellings ete. ‘ 

It is estimated that in all branches of the 
construction industries two million of the un- 
employed could be given work if construction 
were resumed on a general scale. 


Construction Offers Opportunities 


In dealing with construction the following 
summary given out by the conference is quite 
emphatic: 


The greatest area for immediate relief for un- 
employment is in the construction industry, which 
has been artificially restricted during and since 
the war. We are short more than a million homes ; 
all kinds of building and construction are far be- 
hind national necessity. The Senate committee on 
reconstruction and production, in March of this 
year, estimated the total construction shortage in 
the country at between $10,000,000.000 and $20,- 
000,000,000. Considering all branches of the con- 
struction industries more than two million people 
could be employed if construction were resumed. 
Undue cost and malignant combinations have made 
proper expansion impossible and contributed largely 
to this unemployment situation. In some places 
these matters have been cleaned up. In other places 
they have not and are an affront to public decency. 
In some places these things have not existed. In 
others costs have been adjusted. Some materials 
have been reduced in prices as much as can be 
expected. Where conditions have been righted con- 
struction should proceed, but there is still a need 
of community action to provide capital on terms 
that will encourage home building. Where the costs 
are still above the other economic levels of the com- 
munity there should be searching inquiry and 
action in the situation. We recommend that the 
governors summon representative committees, with 
the codperation of the mayors or otherwise as they 
may determine: (a) to determine facts: (b) to 
organize community action in securing adjustments 
in cost, including removal of freight discrimina- 
tions, and clean out campaigns against combina- 
tions, restrictions of effort, and unsound practices 


where they exist to the end that building may be 
fully resumed. 


Manufacturers Can Help 


Turning to the manufacturers, the summary 
says: 


Manufacturers can contribute to relieve the 
present acute unemployment situation by: (a) Part 
time work, thru reduced time or rotation of jobs; 
Ta as far as possible manufacturing for stock ; 
(c) taking advantage of the present opportunity 
to do as much plant construction, repairs and clean- 
ing up as is possible, with the consequent transfer 
of many employees to other than their regular 
work; (d) reduction of the number of hours of 
labor per day; (e) the reduction of the work week 
to a lower number of days during the present 
period of industrial depression; (f) that employees 
and employers codperate in putting these recom- 
mendations into effect. 

A large number of employers have already, in 
whole or in part, inaugurated the recommenda- 
tions herein set forth, and for this they are to be 
commended, and it is earnestly urged upon em- 
ployers who have not done so to put them into use 
wherever practicable at the earliest possible oppor- 
tunity. cific methods for solution of our eco- 
nomic problems will be effective only so far as 
they are applied in a spirit of patriotic patience on 
the part of all our people. 


Profiteering Must Be Stopped 


During the period of drastic economic readjust- 
ment, thru which we are now poomine. the continued 
efforts of anyone to profit beyond the requirements 
or safe business practice or ec ic consistenc 
should be condemned. One of the important ob- 
stacles to a resumption of normal business activity 
will be removed as prices reach replacement values 
in terms of efficient rrr and distributing cost 
plus reasonable profit. 

We, therefore, strongly urge all manufacturers 
and wholesalers who may not yet have adopted this 
policy to do so. But it is essential to the success 
of these measures when put into effect that retail 
prices shall promptly and fairly reflect the price 
adjustment of the producer, manufacturer and the 
wholesaler. 

When these principles have been recognized and 
the recommendations complied with we are confi- 
dent that the public will increase its purchases, 
thereby increasing the operations of the mills, fac- 
tories and transportation companies, and _ conse- 
quently reducing the number of unempleyed. 


Community Must Act as Units 


Other features of the summary follow: 


1—The conference finds that there are variously 
estimated from three and one-half te five and one- 
half millions unemployed, and there is 9 much 
reater number dependent upon them, There has 
en an improvement, but pending genera: trade 
revival this crisis in unemployment ean not be 
met without definite and positive erganization of 
the country. 
2—tThe problem of meeting the emergency of un- 
employment is primarily a community problem. The 
responsibility for leadership is with the mayor and 
should be immediately assumed by him. 


8—The basis of organization should be an emer- 





‘gency committee representing the various elements 


in the community. This committee should develop 
and carry thru a community plan fer meeting the 
emergency, using tg | agencies and local groups 
as far as practicable. ne immediate step should 
be to codrdinate and establish efficient public em- 
loyment agencies and to register all those desir- 
ng work, It should coéjrdinate the work of the 
various charitable institutions. Registration for 
relief should be entirely separate from that for 
employment, 
4—tThe personnel of the employment agencies 
should be selected with consideration to fitness only 
and should be directed to find the right job for the 
right man and should actively canvass and organ- 
ize the community for opportunities for employ- 
ment. The registry for employment should be sur- 
rounded with safeguards and should give priority 
in employment to residents. Employers should give 
preference to the emergency employment agencies. 
5—The emergency committee should regularly 
publish the numbers dependent upon them for em- 
ployment and relief that the community may be 
apprised of its responsibility. Begging and unco- 
ordinated solicitation of funds should be prevented. 
6—Private houses, hotels, offices etc can con- 
tribute to the situation by doing their repairs, clean- 
ing and alterations during the winter instead of 
waiting until spring, when employment will be 
more plentiful. 


Work, Not Charity, Is the Remedy 


7—Public construction is better tham relief. The 
municipalities should expand their school, street, 
sewage, repair work and public buildings to the 
fullest possible volume compatible with the exist- 
ing circumstances. That existing circumstances 
are favorable is indicated by the fact that over 
$700,000,000 of municipal bonds, the largest amount 
in history, have been sold in 1921. Of these $106,- 
000,000 were sold by 333 municipalities in August. 
Municipalities should give short time employment 


the same as other employers. 


8—tThe governor should unite all State agencies 
for support of the mayors, and as the superior 
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officer should insist upon the responsibility of cit 
officials; should do everything compatible wit 
circumstances in expedition of construction of 
roads, State buildings etc. 

9—The Federal authorities, including the Federal 
reserve banks, should expedite the construction of 


Payee buildings and public works covered by exist- 
ng appropriations. 

10—A congressional appropriation for roads, 
together with State appropriations amounting to 
many tens of millions of dollars already made in 
expectation of and dependence on Federal aid, would 


make available a large amount of employment. 
The conference under existing circumstances, not- 
withstanding various opinions as to the character 
of the legislation and the necessity for economy, 
recommends congressional action at the present 
session in order that work may go forward. 





PRESENT STATUS OF LANDIS 


In view of the nationwide interest aroused 
by the wage arbitration proceedings, in which 
United States District Judge Kenesaw M. Lan- 
dis acted as umpire, between the building con- 
struction employers and the building trades 
unions of Chicago; and in further view of the 
far-reaching influence of the decision rendered, 
and of the quite general misunderstanding of 
certain aspects of the award, as well as of the 
complications that have arisen therefrom, the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN believes that a clear 
statement of the more important developments 
and the present status of the award will be wel- 
comed by many readers. Outside of Chicago, 
particularly, there seems to be a very hazy under- 
standing of this exceedingly important trans- 
action, and even in the city where it took place 
conflicting and often erroneous newspaper re- 
ports have left the public mind in a confused 
condition. 

Many persons even are under the impression 
that the award was the outcome of some sort 
of legal proceedings, or court action, and there- 
fore has the force of a judicial decision. Such 
misapprehension is natural enough, in view of 
the facts that the arbitrator is a Federal judge; 
that all hearings were held in his court room, 
the arbitrator occupying his accustomed place 
on the bench; and that the arbitration proceed- 
ings often were interspersed with the hearing 
of motions, presentation of petitions, and even 
the examination of witnesses, in regular Federal 
cases, 80 that it was sometimes difficult even 
for a well informed observer to distinguish be- 
tween the arbitration proceedings and routine 
court business. The facts are, however, that 
in this arbitration Judge Landis acted solely 
in a private eapacity, and was clothed with no 
authority ether than that conferred upon him 
by virtue of his selection by the employers and 
the unions to arbitrate their differences. 


Last April when the wage agreements between 
the contraeters and the unions were about to 
expire, the former announced their intention of 
putting inte effect a new scale of $1 an hour 
for skilled mechanics in the building trades and 
70 cents an hour for unskilled labor, instead of 
the $1.25 and $1 an hour theretofore in effect. 
The unions refused to accept the reductions and 
struck on May 1, resulting in a lockout and the 
suspension of practically all building operations 
in Chicago. 


Agree to Arbitrate Differences 


Soon after June 1 an agreement to arbitrate 
was reached between the Associated Builders 
and the Building Construction Employers’ Asso- 
ciation—these two organizations being made up 
of building contractors—and the Chicago Build- 
ing Trades Council, comprising the labor unions. 
Judge Landis was selected as arbitrator, and 
on June 7 accepted the post, declaring his con- 
viction that it would be ‘‘the toughest job he 
ever tackled,’’ a prediction which subsequent 
developments have shown to be well founded. 

At the very outset Judge Landis saw that 
even more important, in the public interest, than 
the reduction of wages was the cleaning up of 
working rules and conditions by the elimination 
of numerous stipulations designed solely to create 
unnecessary work and add to the cost of con- 
struction. Some of the union rules which the 
arbitrator denounced as vicious and wasteful 
opened the door for jurisdictional disputes. 
Therefore he informed both parties that he 
would undértake the arbitration only upon the 
condition that each union subscribe to certain 
principles whieh he laid down—embodied in 
what came to be known as ‘‘the uniform agree- 
ment.’’ The stipulations contained therein were 
designed to eliminate jurisdictional disputes, so 
far as possible, and when they did occur to pro- 
vide machinery for prompt adjustment, with 
final appeal to the National Board for Jurisdic- 
tional Awards, without stopping work pending 


such adjustment. This provision, it was felt, 
would avert about 90 percent of the strikes that 
otherwise would be called. This agreement also 
provided for the elimination of numerous other 
wasteful and vicious practices which have laid 
a heavy tax upon the building industry for many 
years. [A complete statement of the principles 
embodied in the uniform agreement appeared 
on page 62 of the July 30 issue—EbrrTor. ] 


Thirty-two Trades Subscribe 


Thirty-two trades subscribed to the. uniform 
agreement, and pledged themselves to abide by 
the award. The following seven trades refused 
to enter the arbitration agreement: Carpenters, 
plasterers, painters, glaziers, elevator construc- 
tors, sheet metal workers and fixture hangers. 
Of these unions the carpenters’, having about 
14,000 members, is by far the most important, 
both numerically and as a factor in construction 
work. 

Judge Landis announced that in case any 
union or unions should fail to ‘‘clean up’’ their 
working agreements, the wage for such craft 
or crafts would be fixed at a lower rate than he 
would otherwise name. In other words, if a 
union insisted on taxing the building publie by 
imposing rules designed solely for creating un- 
necessary work, limiting output or otherwise 
hampering production, it would be penalized ac- 
cordingly in the wage award. 

Judge Landis also demanded, as one of the 
conditions on which he would act as umpire, that 
all strikes and lockouts should be called off. 
Accordingly all trades resumed work on June 14, 
at the old scale, pending the result of the arbi- 
tration. After numerous conferences the prin- 
ciples and stipulations of the uniform agree- 
ment were accepted, with reservations in some 
eases, by all of the building crafts represented 
in the Chicago Building Trades Council with 
the exception of the seven that have been enum- 
erated. 

Then came a series of conferences and public 
hearings, occupying August and well into Sep- 
tember, at which the umpire heard and con- 
sidered the arguments of the unions for con- 
tinuance of the old scale, or at most the imposi- 
tion of small reductions. At these hearings 
every opportunity was afforded the unions, as 
well as the contractors, to present their cases. 
At last, on Sept. 7, Judge Landis publicly ren- 
dered his decision, which has been acclaimed as 
the most significant and far-reaching industrial 
pronouncement in many years. 

It is not purposed here to discuss the award, 
which was printed in full, with editorial com- 
ment, in the issue of Sept. 10. [Reprints may 
be had by interested persons, upon request, as 
long as the limited supply lasts —Eprror. ] 

It is, however, pertinent to point out the fact 
that the establishment by Judge Landis of a 
differential scale, with varying wages for the 
different crafts according to the degree of skill 
required, the hazards of the trade, the propor- 
tion of the year employed, and other considera- 
tions, was a surprise to most if not all of the 
unions involved. While the union leaders doubt- 
less were aware that a differential scale was to 
replace the old flat rate applying alike to all 
‘skilled’? trades, it was greeted with marked 
dissatisfaction, and even hostility, by the rank 
and file. Certain trades that had subscribed to 
the agreement, notably the plumbers, lathers and 
hoisting engineers, immediately repudiated their 
pledge to abide by the award and went on strike. 


Unions Ask for Rehearing 


Within a day or two after the award was an- 
nounced, Thomas S. Kearney, president of the 
Building Trades Council, made formal applica- 
tion to Judge Landis for a rehearing on behalf 
of the seceding trades, and any others that 
felt themselves aggrieved. To this proposal 
Judge Landis assented, and was about to name 


WAGE AWARD 


a date for such rehearing when he was informed 
that several of the trades, as has been stated, 
had: violated their agreement and walked out. 
He immediately rescinded his consent to reopen 
the arbitration, and announced emphatically 
that he would not receive the application of any 
trade for a rehearing so long as that trade was 
on strike in defiance of its solemn agreement 
to abide by the. decision. 

On Sept. 22, Judge Landis granted a prelim- 
inary hearing, at which the representatives of 
the dissatisfied unions were instructed to pre- 
pare written applications for a rehearing and to 
submit them the following Monday, Sept. 26. 
He reiterated his declaration that no applica- 
tion for a rehearing would be entertained on 
behalf of any craft that was on strike. At the 
meeting of Sept. 26, and at subsequent meet- 
ings, a considerable number of unions submitted 
applications for rehearing. Judge Landis did 
not then decide, and up to this writing has not 
decided, whether there will be a rehearing. It 
is perfectly evident that his decision will depend 
on whether the trades that struck in defiance of 
their agreement repent and go back to work. 


Carpenters Ignore the Arbitration 


The whole situation is complicated by the at- 
titude of the carpenters, who, as has been ex- 
plained, were not in the arbitration. They are 
maintaining a defiant attitude, refusing to 
work except at the old seale of $1.25 an hour. 
While Judge Landis, of course, could not 
actually fix a wage for a trade that had refused 
to enter the arbitration agreement, he did name 
the figure which he thought would be a fair wage 
for the carpenters in case they should rewrite 
their working agreement in accordance with the 
principles fixed by him. The tentative wage 
thus named was $1 an hour. Contractors affili- 
ated with the Associated Builders are now hiring 
nonunion carpenters at $1 an hour, while some 
independent contractors are reported to be pay- 
ing the old scale of $1.25 an hour. 

The two hearings held last week, reported on 
page 54 of the Oct. 1 issue, served simply to 
emphasize Judge Landis’ declaration that there 
will be no reconsideration of the award so long 
as any trade that entered the arbitration agree- 
ment is on strike. 

The present status, so far as Judge Landis 
and a possible rehearing are concerned, is simply 
that of waiting. The arbitrator announced last 
week that there would be no further hearings 
for ten days or two weeks in order that he might 
see what happens in the meantime. He gave 
plain warning that the first step toward secur- 
ing a rehearing is for the striking unions to 
keep their word and return to work. 


Take Steps to Enforce the Award 


A new angle of the situation has developed 
this week. At a meeting held at the La Salle 
Hotel on Monday, under the joint auspices of 
the Associated Builders and the Building Con- 
struction Employers’ Association, and attended 
by representatives of several important com- 
mercial. bodies, resolutions were adopted pledg- 
ing the support of the various organizations to 
a movement to put the Landis award into full 
force and effect. Among the organizations rep- 
resented were the Chicago Association of Com- 
merce, Chicago Employers’ Association, Tli- 
nois Manufacturers’ Association, Western Soci- 
ety of Engineers, Illinois Society of Architects, 
Illinois chapter of the American Institute of 
Architects, Cook County Real Estate Board, Chi- 
cago Real Estate Board, and others. 

A motion was adopted creating a general com- 
mittee to be composed of two delegates from 
each ‘of the above organizations, together with 
the same number from other commercial and 
civic organizations not represented at the meet- 
ing, and representatives of unorganized groups 
of industrial and business interests, for the pur- 
pose of devising and carrying into effeet ways 
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and means for enforcing the Landis award. 

A meeting of the general committee appointed 
at Monday’s conference was held Wednesday 
noon, at which John W. O’Leary, vice president 
Chicago Trust Co. and former president of the 
Chicago Association of Commerce, presided. 
After some discussion of possible plans and 
methods for enforcing the terms of the arbitra- 
tion decision, the chairman was instructed to 
appoint an executive committee to direct the 


movement. This committee had not been ap- 
pointed up to the hour of going to press. 

One of two things must happen. Either the 
unions, including the carpenters and all other 
trades, must accept the actual or the tentative 
wages, as the case may be, named by Judge 
Landis, return to work and abide by their agree- 
ment—in which ease there is strong likelihood of 
a rehearing being granted, with possible adjust- 
ment of some wage figures, provided the unions 


can convince Judge Landis of the justice of 
their contentions—or else open shop conditions 
will prevail so far as the trades that refuse to 
work at the award are concerned. In the latter 
case it is almost certain that eventually the open 
shop would extend to all trades in the building 
industry, as it is not likely that work could be 
carried on satisfactorily for any considerable 
length of time on a basis of closed shop for some 
trades and open shop for others. 





RECENT DEVELOPMENTS AFFECTING BUILDING 


DISCUSS SEASONAL EMPLOYMENT 


New York, Oct. 3.—About one hundred men 
interested in the problems confronting the build- 
ing industry in this city attended the monthly 
meeting of the New York Building Congress at 
the Engineers’ Club last Tuesday afternoon. 
Alexander Kelso, vice president, occupied the 
chair. Those present included architects, en- 
gineers, contractors, subcontractors, material 
manufacturers and dealers, real estate interests 
and leaders of organized labor. 


The subject for discussion was ‘‘ Seasonal 
Employment of Labor in the Building Indus- 
try.’’ The speakers were W. Stanley Parker, 
of Boston, representative of the American In- 
stitute of Architects and chairman of the Bos- 
ton Building Congress; John Hackett, of the 
New York Building Trades Council, and P. H. 
Kelly, a general contractor of Philadelphia. 


Mr. Parker described some of the activities 
of the Boston Building Congress and told of 
some of the plans for the future. Probably the 
most important effort so far, he said, was the 
investigation recently made into the matter of 
seasonal occupation in the industry and the 
report subsequently prepared and _ published. 
Ineluded in this report were charts for each 
trade, showing: the number of men employed, 
the periods of activity and slack times and the 
percentage of employment in these after periods. 
Mr. Parker said in part: 


The curve shown on these charts was the result 
of such data as were easily available to the main 
group modified in certain details by the experience 
of the subcontractors and others of the committee 
and in its final form was accepted as sufliciently 
accurate for our purpose. 

We felt that much of the effect of the seasons 
on building construction is inevitable and incurable, 
but that certain elements helping to create the 
peaks of employment are subject to adjustment. 
These in the last analysis are controlled by the 
owner, who dictates when he will build or rebuild, 
or do the larger part of repair and maintenance 
work required by existing buildings. 

We believe, however, that no one in the industry 
has in the past given any serious consideration to 
the question of the high and low: peaks in the 
various trades with a view to stabilizing employ- 
ment thruout the year and so reducing one of the 
large elements of waste in the industry. 

Hugh Frayne, representing the American 
Federation of Labor, said that the question of 
unemployment is more serious at present than 
ever before in the history of this country, par- 
ticularly because of the class of men who are 
now unemployed, many of whom were soldiers. 
These men have in a large number of instances 
been replaced by men who are not citizens of 
the United States, Mr. Frayne pointed out. 
**T don’t want to be understood as being pre- 
judiced against the alien,’’ said Mr. Frayne, 
‘*but I do take the position that the job be- 
longs first to the American who, as a working- 
man and as a citizen, will stand for America and 
its institutions. ’’ 

C. G. Norman, chairman of the board of gov- 
ernors of the Building Trade Employers’ Asso- 
ciation, said: 

I can not agree that there is very much unem- 
ployment in the building trades now prevailing in 
New York City. I find some of the men in the 
union organizations are still highbinders. They are 
holding the people up on every job possible. There 


is little doubt that some of the employers are as 
much to blame as are the workmen. 

The tax exemption ordinance passed last Febru- 
ary has caused a_real boom in residential con- 
struction thruout Greater New York. These oper- 
ations are creating a steady demand for skilled 
and unskilled workmen. On the other hand, there 
are some trades that perhaps will face some sea- 
sonal unemployment this year. Those are the 


trades engaged in monumental building, large of- 
fice projects, public buildings etc., and it now ap- 


pears they will have but little work after the first 
of the year. 

There is a remedy for the problem discussed to- 
day, and that remedy can be found by means of 
perfect honesty on the part of labor. 


ee 


BUILDING HUNDREDS OF HOUSES 


New York, Oct. 3.—Queens borough has out- 
stripped her sister communities in the Greater 
City in the matter of building operations and 
doubtless the nearby Long Island neighborhoods 
have witnessed the greatest activity in the con- 
struction line experienced in any section of 
the country of late. Already Queens is long 
past all previous records and today hundreds 
of dwellings, the majority of them frame, are 
going up. 

The lumbermen of Queens say the height of 
the boom has not been reached and they expect a 


REDUCE WAGES IN BUILDING TRADES 


DENVER, CoLo., Oct. 3.—Among the cases af- 
feeting the lumber and building industry on 
the calendar of the Colorado industrial commis- 
sion is a complaint by the Denver carpenters’ 
union against the Hallack & Howard Lumber 
Co. to the effect the company had increased 
the working hours of its carpenters from eight to 
nine hours a day without giving proper notice 
to the commission. 

Another concerns the wages of building trades 
in Grand Junction. Contractors have notified 
the commission that they will reduce the wages 
of the workmen 10 to 20 percent, effective 
Oct. 15. The new scale calls for 80 cents an 
hour for carpenters, as against present wage 
of $1 an hour; $1.12 for bricklayers, as — 
$1.25; 87 cents for plasterers, as against $1.12 
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Why Long Island Lumbermen Say “Business Is Good’”’ 


continuance of the good times for another year 
at least. The reason for the great amount of 
dwelling house construction in Queens no doubt 
has been its accessibility to the heart of Man- 
hattan. 

The building boom in Queens has not been 
confined to any particular section. The accom- 
panying photograph shows a row of housing 
fronting the beach in Elmhurst, L. I. 


~—— 


MORE WAGE SETTLEMENTS MADE 


PiTTsBuRGH, Pa., Oct. 4.—Bringing settle- 
ments between contractors and unions in the 
building trades, crippled by a strike and lock- 
out since June 1, up to nearly one-half the 
unions affected, two additional settlements were 
announced today at the Builders’ Exchange. 
Structural iron workers, about four hundred in 
number, have signed up for $8 a day of eight 
hours, accepting a wage reduction of $2 a day. 
Cement finishers, numbering two hundred, have 
signed up for $7 a day, a reduction of $2 a day. 
Agreements signed provide union conditions, in- 
cluding time and a half time pay for overtime 
work beyond the 8-hour day. Representatives 
of the contractors and hoisting engineers, dead- 
locked several days ago, are still holding con- 
ferences. 

Plans for immediate construction of two 
groups of ten houses each were announced yes- 
terday. The houses will be built according to 
the standards and specifications of the Com- 
merce Housing Corporation, a branch of the 
Chamber of Commerce, and will constitute its 
fifth and sixth projects. The houses will be 
sold at cost. 





50 cents for cement workers, as against 6214 
cents; 621% cents for hodearriers, as against 
75 cents; 50 cents for common laborers, as 
against 62% cents. 





LUMBER COMPANY BUILDS HOUSES 


New HAvEN, Conn., Oct. 3.—The Lampson 
Lumber Co., of this city, recently purchased a 
large tract of land, located in West Haven, a 
suburb, for improvement purposes, and already 
has erected twelve bungalows, of attractive de- 
sign and modern in every respect. 

-The company is selling the houses at prices 
ranging from $7,500 to $8,000, making terms 
to suit the purchaser. So great has been the 
demand that the above company, of which L. A. 
Lampson is president, has announced that it will 
undertake similar projects in conjunction with 
its long established lumber business. 





NEW PLAN TO AID HOME BUILDING 


New Or.LeEAns, La., Oct. 3.—The United 
Lumber Co., of this city, announces that it 
has arranged to sell building material on weekly 
or monthly payments, without interest, to per- 
sons wishing to build homes, the payments to 
range from $2 a week up, according to the size 
of the material bill. It is explained that the 
offer is made with a view to encouraging home 
building by persons in moderate circumstances. 

OP PPD LDL III SII SF" 

A STAGHEADED tree is one with dead top 
branches. When the upper part of the main 
stem dies and protrudes above the living 
branches it is called a spike top. $ 
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On Aug. 15 the revenue bill as prepared by the 
ways and means committee was introduced into 
Congress. It was passed by the House with amend- 
ments Aug. 20. During the recess of Congress 
from Aug. 24 to Sept. 21 the finance committee 
considered the bill as it passed the House, and 
reported it with amendments to the Senate Sept. 21. 

The Senate committee completely rewrote the 
House bill; using, however, most of its provisions. 
A number of changes from the House bill and from 
the present law have been made in the Senate bill. 
Some of these are of peculiar interest to taxpayers 
in the lumber industry. 


General Provisions 


The Senate committee has agreed to the reduc- 
tion in surtaxes on individual incomes substantially 
the same as provided in the bill as it passed the 
House. Slight change has been made by reducing 
the rate of surtaxes on the lower incomes. The 
excess profits tax is repealed effective Jan. 1, 1922. 
This follows the action of the House in postpon- 
ing the effective date of excess profits tax repeal 
for one year. 

The capital stock tax would be repealed effective 
as of the date of passage of the Act. 

All transportation taxes are repealed effective 
Jan. 1, 1923. Effective Jan. 1, 1922, and for one 
year thereafter the transportation taxes would be 
reduced by 50 percent; namely, on freight from 3 
percent to 1% percent; on passenger fares from 
8 percent to 4 percent; on Pullman fares from 8 
percent ‘to 4 percent, 

Most of the miscellaneous stamp and excise 
taxes ete. are continued in force, altho amended in 
some particulars. 


Important Administrative Changes 


The Senate committee bill includes the House 
bill provision for the definite determination of tax 
liability by means of written agreement entered into 
between the taxpayer and the commissioner of 
internal revenue; but the Senate bill provides that 
the decision of the commissioner on the merits of 
any claim involving the tax liability of any tax- 
payer shall not be subject to review by any ad- 
ministrative official unless it be shown that there 
has been fraud or error in calculation. 

The Senate bill reaffirms the provision of the 
House bill that treasury decisions need not be ap- 
plied retroactively unless the commissioner so 
elects. This is provided in order to avoid the 
necessity for recalculation of past tax accounts 
whenever a treasury decision changes or amplifies 
previous rulings. 

The House bill provisions for tax simplification 
are included in the Senate bill. For ease in com- 
putation and avoidance of confusion the allowable 
Liberty bond interest exemptions are enumerated 
and consolidated. This if enacted will be a con- 
siderable convenience to many taxpayers. 

Under the Senate bill claims for refund by tax- 
payer must be made within four years after the 
date of payment of any tax, penalty or sum against 
which he claims refund. In the present law this 
period is limited to two years. 

The Senate bill provides that no suit by the Gov- 
ernment for the collection of any tax shall be begun 
after the expiration of five years from the time 
when the tax is claimed to have been due, except 
in cases of fraud and misrepresentation. Further- 
more, under the Senate bill all assessments of addi- 
tional taxes would have to be made within four 
years after such taxes are claimed to have been 
due, except in cases of fraud. 

In order to create a substantial inducement to 
the Treasury Department to make refund to the 
taxpayer of taxes unlawfully or incorrectly as- 
sessed and collected. it is -nrovided that interest 
shall be paid by the Government on the total 
amount of such refunds or credits at the rate of 
6 percent a year on the following bases: 

First, if the taxes were paid by the taxpayer 
under protest, the interest would run from the time 
the tax was paid; 

Second, if the amount was not paid under pro- 
test but pursuant to an additional assessment levied 
by_ the Treasury Department, the interest would 
run from the time the assessment was paid ; 

Third, in case no protest was made, and in case 
the tax was not paid because of an additional as- 
sessment levied by the Treasury Department, the 
interest would run from a date six months after 
the taxpayer had filed his claim for refund or 
credit. 

Exchanges of Property 


Timber owners and lumber manufacturers are 
‘lirectly interested in the provision of both the 
House and the Senate revenue bills providing under 
certain circumstances that exchanges of property 


Senate Makes Important Changes in Revenue Bill 


[By Wilson Compton, Secretary-Manager National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association] 


shall not be considered to have given rise to taxable 
income. The bill as it passed the House provides 
that exchanges of property wherein the property 
received in exchange does not have a “definite and 
readily realizable market value,” shall not be con- 
sidered to have created taxable income, but the 
property received in exchange shall be considered 
as having taken the place of the property given in 
exchange. 

The House bill provides that even if the prop- 
erty received in exchange does have a definite and 
readily realizable market value no taxable income 
will be recognized if such property is held for 
“investment or for productive use in trade or 
business.” 

The Senate bill has changed this provision by 
limiting the general exemption under exchanges 
to exchanges for property which has no “readily 
realizable market value,” but eliminating the word 
“definite.” It appears also to limit the application 
of the special provision by eliminating property 
held “for investment,” but not held for “productive 
use in trade or business” from the benefits of this 
section. The Senate bill provision apparently 
would cover all timber land exchanges by operating 
companies attempting to block up their holdings, 
but might not so clearly apply to strictly timber 
holding companies. 

Net Losses 


The Senate bill as well as the House bill pro- 
vides for the deduction in subsequent taxable years 
of net losses incurred during any taxable year. 
Beginning with the year 1921 this net loss provi- 
sion, therefore, would apply to losses sustained 
during the taxable year 1921, but would not permit 
the taxpayer in reporting his taxes on income 
received during 1921 to deduct losses incurred prior 
to Dec, 31, 1920. This would mean that those tax- 
payers who have taken their losses during 1920 
would not come under the benefit of this provision, 
but that those having a net loss sustained during 
1921 may deduct the amount of the net loss from 
what otherwise would be the taxable income for 
the years 1922 and 1923. 


Profits Acquired Prior to March 1, 1913 


The House bill makes the same provision cover- 
ing the distribution by corporations to stockholders 
of earnings accumulated prior to March 1, 1913, 
which has been in effect under the Federal revenue 
law since 1916. This provision is in substance 
that after the corporation has distributed all the 
earnings or profits accumulated since Feb. 1, 1913, 
the earnings or profits acquired prior thereto may 
be distributed to the shareholders exempt from 
the tax. In substance this means that the share- 
holders are entitled to receive in distributions from 
a corporation the same amount of accumulated 
earnings in the form of earned surplus which the 
corporation could have distributed to them, free 
of tax, immediately prior to the time the income 
tax law went into effect ; namely, March 1, 1913. 

The Senate bill limits the amount which can be 
thus distributed tax free to the stockholders. This 
amount is limited not by the amount of profits 
accumulated prior to the time the law went into 
effect (which is the provision of the present law), 
but to the cost to the shareholder of his stock or 
shares. In the case of stock acquired prior toa 
March 1, 1913, this tax exempt distribution of 
earnings accumulated prior to March 1, 1913, is 
limited by the value of the stock on March 1, 1913, 
in case such value is greater than the cost of the 
stock to the stockholder. 

This provision constitutes a severe limitation 
upon the tax free distribution to stockholders of 
earned surplus accumulated before the law went 
into effect. Where the cost or the market value of 
the stock, as stock, on March 1, 1913, is less than 
the paid in capital and earned surplus on March 1, 
1913, this provision in the Senate bill would have 
substantially the effect of taxing the stockholders 
not on income acquired since the law went into 
effect, but upon property acquired prior to March 
1, 1913. 

On Oct. 4 the Senate committee modified the 
original provision of the finance committee bill in 
a manner which will permit the owners of stock 
acquired before March 1, 1913, who hold on to 
their stock to the end of the operation, to receive 
free of tax from the corporation the earnings 
accumulated before the law went into effect. This 
is the same as the present law. If, however, the 
taxpayer disposes of his stock the purchaser thereof 
will not have this right. 


_Payment of Additional Assessments 


The commissioner of internal revenue has issued 
an order requiring taxpayers who included appre- 
ciation of capital assets in their invested capital 








to file amended returns covering the taxable years 
1917 to 1920 inclusive and make on or before Nov. 
24 full payment of such additional taxes as may be 
due on the basis of such recalculation of invested 
capital. 

On the understanding that strict compliance 
with this requirement in many instances would 
constitute a serious and undue hardship to the 
taxpayer, the Senate finance committee bill pro- 
vides that where it can be satisfactorily shown 
that undue hardship would result, the commis- 
sioner of internal revenue may permit the tax- 
payer to distribute the payment of back taxes over 
a period not to exteed eighteen months after the 
passage of the Act. In case of such deferment of 
payments either in part or whole the amounts de- 
ferred would carry an interest rate of two-thirds 
of one percent a month. This comparatively high 
rate is probably imposed in order to induce the 
taxpayer to make full payment of his back taxes 
at the earliest practicable time. 

In general the Senate finance committee bill in- 
cludes the main provisions of the ways and means 
committee bill with, however, a number of im- 
portant modifications in the administrative provi- 
sions as well as in the substantive provisions de- 
fining tax liability. The finance committee after 
reporting the bill to the Senate gave notice that it 
would later submit certain amendments thereto. A 
minority report has been filed by members of the 
finance committee. There has been sharp discus- 
sion of certain features of the Senate bill referred 
to in the above analysis, and it is not improbable 
that certain inequitable and discriminatory pro- 
visions herein described may be eliminated or sub- 
stantially modified. 

The provisions of the Senate finance committee 
bill would impose upon taxpayers in the lumber 
industry as a rule a heavier tax liability than 
would be imposed under the terms of the House 
bill. Furthermore, it introduces new elements 
which in substance discriminate against the typical 
lumber company and against stockholders in 
typically situated lumber corporations, It is to be 
expected, however, that these provisions will either 
be altered by the Senate itself or will be eliminated 
or amended by the conference committee of the Sen- 
ate and House after the bill has passed the Senate. 

Lack of vigorous leadership in the Senate has 
thrown the revenue legislation into confusion. 
There is now talk of adjournment on Nov. 10. In 
such an event it is not unlikely that the enactment 
of. a complete revenue measure will await the reg- 
ular session of Congress. In any event a militant 
Republican minority and the Democratic senators 
as a whole are obviously planning to make such a 
fight on some of the provisions of the present bill 
as will seriously imperil its prompt passage. 


FILING AMENDED TAX RETURNS 


New Or.LEANS, La., Oct. 3.—R. M. Rickey, 
general accountant of ‘the Southern Pine Asso- 
ciation, has sent out to subscribers of that or- 
ganization a circular letter concerning filing 
tax returns to correct invested capital before 
Nov. 26, 1921. This circular is of general in- 
terest to the lumber trade and is as follows: 


There has been some talk of deferring the filing 
of amended return to comply with Treasury de- 
cision No. 3220, dated Aug. 26, 1921, which was 
reproduced to our subscribers in the circular of 
Sept. 19, 1921, pending the passage of the Revenue 
Act of 1921, now before Congress. 

After a careful study of the provisions of the 
bills passed by the House and as amended by the 
Senate committee on finance, it seems to me that 
prompt filing of amended returns, eliminating ap- 
preciated or inflated values in the computation of 
invested capital, is the better plan, and this with- 
out waiting to dispose of other pending questions. 

The Treasury decision above mentioned improves, 
it seems to me, the chances of escaping possible 
penalties if voluntary amended returns are filed 
and back taxes are paid before Nov. 26, 1921. 

The only advantage that the taxpayer would be 
given under the Revenue Act of 1921. if the bill as 
amended by the committee on finance of the Senate 
becomes law, would be the possibility of obtaining 
an eighteen months’ extension for the payment of 
back taxes, with interest at 8 percent per annum. 
This is surrounded by conditions making it by ne 
means certain that any great relief would be 
afforded. : 


OUR SYCAMORE LUMBER when exported to 
Europe is sometimes called ‘‘laeewood,’’ which 
is a reference to the peculiar figure of the wood. 
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That Present Railroad Rates Stifle Industry 
Is Testimony of Southern Hardwood Producers 


WasuHineTon, D. C., Oct. 4.—The taking of 
testimony in Docket No. 12,995—Southern Hard- 
wood Traffic Association et al. vs. Illinois Cen- 
tral Railroad Co. et al.—was begun at 10 o’clock 
this morning before Commissioner Cox and Chief 
Examiner Quirk of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. 

The attendance looked almost as large as that 
which has marked many of the general rate 
hearings held here. 

At the outset, J. V. Norman, counsel for the 
Southern Hardwood Traffic Association, sug- 
gested that the case be treated as an emergency 
matter. He said that the condition of the south- 
ern hardwood men was as critical as was that of 
the railroads themselves a year ago. For this 
reason he suggested that arguments on matters 
at issue in the proceeding be made at the con- 
clusion of the testimony, with a view to saving 
time. 


A. P. Humburg, representing the principal 


respondent—lIllinois Central Railroad Co.— 
stated that he could see no reason why this 
should not be done. On the other hand, C. B. 
Northeutt, representing the Southern Railway, 
was not sure such an arrangement would be sat- 
isfactory. Henry Thurtell, who appeared in be- 
half of the Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis 
road, said that in the absence of any testimony 
he was not prepared to agree to Mr. Norman’s 
suggestion. Mr. Thurtell suggested the post- 
ponement of Mr. Norman’s request until the 
railroad attorneys, of whom about a dozen were 
present, could confer with regard to it. 

The fact that the railroad counsel were not 
agreed upon the method of handling the case 
was construed by some of those in attendance 
as indicating that the southern lines are pre- 


pared to give sympathetic ear to the complaint © 


of the hardwood shippers, while the eastern and 
northern lines are opposed to making any con- 
cessions, as they have been in the several con- 
ferences held since last March, partly because 
information reaching them indicates that the 
hardwood producers of the North and East have 
derived some benefit from the disruption of rate 
relationships by the percentage increase granted 
in Ex Parte 74. 

The complaint of the southern hardwood men 
asks for the establishment of reasonable rates 
in lieu of those now applicable, and concedes the 
reasonableness of the rates prevailing prior to 
Aug. 26, 1920, when Ex Parte 74 went into 
effect. 


Secretary-Manager Gives Testimony 


J. H. Townshend, of Memphis, secretary- 
manager of the Southern Hardwood Traffic As- 
sociation, was the first witness placed on the 
stand by Mr. Norman. Asked what was the 
cause of the complaint, Mr. Townshend said: 
‘¢Ex Parte 74, and particularly the application 
of the percentage increase.’’ 

Mr. Townshend then related the efforts that 
have been under way since March to bring about 
a readjustment of rates as contemplated by the 
commission itself in its opinion in Ex Parte 74. 

He said that normally the complainants ship 
approximately a half million cars a year. Pres- 
ent shipments, he estimated, are about 40 per- 
cent of the normal volume. 

‘¢Next year the situation will be worse,’’ con- 
tinued Mr. Townshend. ‘‘No logging opera- 
tions are being carried on now and this is the 
time of year logging should be done on a large 
scale. The rates on lumber are so high they in- 
erease the cost of lumber $3 a thousand feet. 
Fifty cents a thousand feet will turn a sale, 
The commission has found that to be the fact 
in a number of cases.’’ 

Mr. Townshend stated that negotiations with 
the carriers continued until Sept. 22, when the 
shippers met with the carriers in the office of 
Commissioner Cox and endeavored without suc- 
cess to reach an agreement. He referred to the 
fact that at the outset the carriers’ representa- 
tives urged the shippers to be patient, stating 
that if the Railroad Labor Board ordered a 


reduction in wages they would receive the bene- 
fit of decreased cost of railroad operations. 


Percentage Increase Was Last Straw 


- Mr. Townshend declared that the effect of the 
percentage increase has been to stifle business, 
put hardwood lumbermen out of business and 
decrease the tonnage transported by the rail- 
roads. 

‘*At least 75 pereent of the southern mills 
are shut down and nailed up,’’ he continued. 
“‘Consumers in the northern markets are being 
supplied from short haul points. In the case 
of a lumber manufacturer at Bloomington, IIL, 
I know that in six months of this year he 
shipped out 2,021 cars, while last year his ship- 
ments were only 2,212 cars. There has been no 
such reduction in his business as that suffered 
by the southern hardwood lumbermen.’’ 

As an illustration of the effect of freight 
rates on hardwood lumber prices, Mr. Town- 
shend gave several instances. One which at- 
tracted particular attention was an instance in 
which J. M. Milner, of Leesville, La., shipped 
two carloads of sap gum to the Illinois Glass Co., 
Alton, Il. Mr. Milner received $17 a thousand 
feet, or $558.65, the freight bill was $557.59 and 
the net return to him $1.06. Another instance 
cited showed a profit of $7.67 on one carload 
of hardwood lumber. During a recent trip thru 
the hardwood region Mr. Townshend said he had 
seen large quantities of No. 3 oak lumber piled 
up to be burned. He declared that the mills 
must destroy tonnage which the railroads would 
receive but for the present destructive rates. 

Several of the railroad counsel cross-examined 
Mr. Townshend with a view to bring out the 
fact that there is depression in other lines of 
industry. He said he had been told this was 
the fact, but that he had no figures except for 
the southern hardwood industry, which he knew 
to be in a critical condition on account of im- 
possible freight rates. 


Logs Left in the Woods 


J. E. Stark, James E. Stark & Co. (Inc.), 
Memphis, was the next witness called by 
Mr. Norman. He said that only one of 
the four sawmills of his company is in op- 
eration. The one mill is operating, Mr. Stark 
added, only because of a time contract requir- 
ing the removal of logs from a tract of land by 
a specified date. 

‘*We are cutting only the cream of the tim- 
ber,’’ he said, ‘‘and very few of the logs are 
finally brought to the mill. We have three in- 
spections, and only the best logs are finally put 
on cars for shipment. The other logs are left 
in the forest.’’ 

Mr. Norman asked what was becoming of the 
logs left in the: woods. 

‘¢The worms are eating them up,’’ replied 
Mr. Stark. 

Mr. Norman asked where the witness was sell- 
ing his lumber. Mr. Stark replied: 

We are not shipping much now, but normally we 
ship to all parts of the country, some to Canada 
and some for export by sea. We meet competition 
now with our higher grades, but the low grade 
stuff we are stacking, hoping to be able to sell it 
before the worms eat it or we have to burn it. 


We can and do ship our high de stuff, but 
there is no market for the low grades. The north- 


‘ern competitive woods are coming south of Chi- 


cago because our increase in cents a hundred pounds 
has been higher than theirs. On all grades the 
average prices are lower than in 1916. 

We are leaving fully 50 percent of the stuff in 
the woods, some cut and some standing. That which 
is left standing will be girdled to enable the own- 
ers of the land to clear it. Therefore it will never 
be brought to market. It will be a total loss to 
the railroads. They will have less tonnage next 
year, because no logs are being produced now. 

the log rates were reduced to the level of 
Aug. 25, 1920, we could start our mills. We did 
os gad on those rates and believe we could do it 
again. 


Log Rates Big Obstacle 


Mr. Quirk interrupted to ask whether the 
hardwood mills could do business even if there 
were no reduction in the outbound lumber rates. 

‘«The log rates are the big stumbling block,’’ 


said Mr. Stark, ‘‘and when I spoke I meant the 
rates on logs as well as on the outbound lumber. 
The increased log rates add $3 a thousand feet 
to the cost of lumber. We could do business on 
the rates in effect prior to Ex Parte 74.’? 

Mr. Stark referred to a letter received from 
J. M. Nelson, of Pottsville, Pa., inquiring for 
mine door material and offering $23.50 a thou- 
‘sand feet at Pottsville. The rate from Memphis 
is $20.92144 a thousand feet, or $315 per car. 
The price quoted would net $30 to $37 a car, 
which, he said, would not be sufficient to make 
the business profitable. 

Attorney Northeutt sought to drag in the 
conservation issue. Mr. Stark said he believed 
in conservation along practical lines, as does 
every other lumberman. He would remove all 
defective trees, he said, and prevent them spread- 
ing their defects and not leave a lot of them 
standing because some impractical conservation- 
ist thought they should remain. 

Mr. Northeutt wanted to know what the wit- 
ness meant by ‘‘defects.’? He said that it 
covered many things and he was not sure he 
could make the attorney understand, since he 
was not a lumberman. Mr. Northcutt said he 
had to plead guilty to not being a lumberman, 
but he had been in the woods. The hardwood 
men laughed good naturedly over this reply. 

Mr. Northeutt returned to the attack, saying 
he merely wanted to know more about defects in 
timber. Mr. Stark said these included knots, 
worm-eaten stuff, blight ete. Then Mr. North- 
cutt wanted to know whether it was not a fact 
that the hardwood men cut even small saplings, 
leaving big trees standing. 

Under existing conditions, Mr. Stark said, 
only the cream of the forest is felled. He said 
it was not true that what lumbermen understand 
by saplings are cut. 

“*T would much rather have a sturdy 16-inch 
tree than a great overgrown tree that has begun 
to deteriorate,’’ he said. ‘‘We get the highest 
grade lumber out of the thrifty smaller growth, 
and that is what we are looking for under exist- 
ing freight rates.’’ 


Contract Compels Cutting 


W. R. Foley, vice president of the Chickasaw 
Cooperage Co. and Pekin Cooperage Co., with 
forty-one small mills for the manufacture of 
tight barrel staves and heading and six or eight 
larger a mills, was the first witness 
ealled after the luncheon recess. He declared 
that only one of the forty-one mills is running 
today. This one mill is operating only to re- 
move timber which must be cut by a given date, 
he added, or it would also have been nailed up 
some time ago. 

Mr. Foley said that all costs but transporta- 
tion have been reduced close to the prewar level. 

**T estimate,’’ he added, ‘‘that the railroad 
rates represent from 20 to 25 percent of the 
total. We are not carrying om any operations 
in the woods now.’’ 


Rate Reduction Would Start Operations 


Asked what he could do if he knew the com- 
mission would order a reduction in rates, Mr. 
Foley said: 

If I knew that within thirty or forty days the 
old rates would be restored or a substantial reduc- 
tion made I would start operations now in many 
of the closed plants so as to get stock for next 
year. I would not be able to a all the plants going 
—_ Fetes but we would get some of them 
8 


ed. 

Work in the woods must be started soon if logs 
are to be got out for next year. Woods work can 
not be done in the winter months after the rains 
have started 

Mr. Foley, in reply to another question by Mr. 
Norman, said that his companies depend on na- 
tive labor. When one of their portable mills is 
established on a spur of a railroad the receipts 
of the road at that point are about double what 
they receive from the cooperage companies. By 
keeping the mills closed by excessive freight 
rates, therefore, the carriers are losing very 
considerable revenue. 
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Attorney Humburg asked whether the Vol- 
stead law has not hurt the tight cooperage 
business. : 

‘¢Yes, but the whisky barrel part of our busi- 
ness was small,’’ was the reply. 

‘¢But you also manufactured wine barrels,’’ 
persisted Mr. Humburg. 

Mr. Foley countered by declaring that all bar- 
rels for aleohol, wine, whisky and things of that 
kind are called whisky barrels, adding that this 
portion of the business was hardly worth talk- 
ing about. 

Asked why the company’s plant at Ambridge, 
Va. is in operation, Mr. Foley said it was on 
account of a large pickle factory in Pittsburgh, 
which furnishes a market. 


‘‘We purchased that plant because the de- 
mand for tight cooperage in Pittsburgh is com- 
paratively large,’’ he continued. ‘‘The pro- 
vision manufacturers need considerable num- 
bers of barrels. They also used to make some 
rye whisky in the Pittsburgh district.’’ 

E. B. Norman, who appeared on behalf of the 
Holly Ridge Lumber Co., said that the four 
mills of that concern are now running at about 
25 percent of normal capacity. While high 
grade lumber is being sold, he said, the lower 
grades are being stacked to rot or be burned. 
If the old lumber rates are restored, Mr. Nor- 
man added, all four mills of his company could 
be operated close to normal. 


Rates Shut Out of Big Market 


C. H. Sherrill, of Merryvale, La., was the next 
witness for the hardwood men. Like the other 
witnesses, he insisted that present freight rates 
played havoe with his business, adding that 
they have shut his company out of the Chicago 
market. Some of the railroad attorneys wanted 
to know the sources of the information on which 
he based his assertion that the freight rates 
closed the Chicago market to his company. He 
was not at all backward in retorting that he did 
not see the relevancy of such questions. He 
was confronted by a fact, he said. Mr. Sherrill 
gave the railroad attorneys quite an interesting 
time on crossexamination. 

Attorney Norman sought to have cross- 
examination confined to one or two attorueys, 
each man to have one attorney to crossexamine 
a witness instead of breaking in at any time 
after he was thru with his direct testimony. Mr. 
Northeutt replied that there were many defend- 


ants in the case and intimated he would insist 
upon his right to crossexamine witnesses as he 
saw fit. Mr. Norman was merely trying to 
shorten the proceeding, which probably will run 
thru the week at the rate of progress made 
today. 

In addition to those who went on the witness 
stand today, the hardwood men here include 
W. E. Hyde, Hyde Lumber Co., Memphis; J. J. 
Stillman, Wood Mosaic Co., Louisville; C. M. 
Kellogg, Kellogg Lumber Co., Memphis; J. L. 
Nallen, Wilderness Lumber Co., Wilderness, W. 
Va.; T. M. Henderson, commissioner, Nashville 
Board of Trade; W. M. Farris, Farris Hard- 
wood Lumber -Co., Nashville; 8. M. Nickey, 
Nickey Bros., Memphis; T. E. Aledge, of May 
Bros., Memphis; C. E. Pettis, secretary Western 
Carolina Lumber & Timber Association; C. A. 
New, assistant secretary-manager, Southern 
Hardwood Traffic Association. 

G. F. Graham, of Louisville, is associated with 
Attorney Norman as counsel for the hardwood 
men. ; 

Other hardwood men are in attendance from 
West Virginia, Virginia, North Carolina, 
Georgia, Alabama, Louisiana, Arkansas and 
Tennessee. 

Wants Relationships Restored 
{Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 
WASHINGTON, D. C., Oct. 5.—Commissioner 

Cox and Chief Examiner Quirk today resumed 
the hearing of the complaint of the Southern 
Hardwood Traffic Association and others, coun- 
sel for the hardwood men placing on the stand 
several who furnished cumulative testimony 
showing that the southern hardwood shippers 
have been placed at a distinct disadvantage by 
reason of the percentage increase in lumber rates 
under the decision of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission in Ex Parte 74. 

S. M. Nickey, president of the association, 
declared that he had made an investigation in 
Indiana hardwood mills, being personally fa- 
miliar with conditions in that State. His first 
experience in the lumber business was in In- 
diana. He found Indiana mills operating on 
full time at present, and visited one mill which 
has been in continuous operation for a half 
century. Mr. Nickey laughed when he men- 
tioned this particular mill, saying his father 


many years ago had told him that the timber: 


would be cut out within a few years. Mr. 
Nickey made a strong plea for the restoration 


of the old, long standing rate relationships, 
which were disrupted by the percentage in- 
crease granted by the commission. He contend- 
ed that neither the railroads nor the commis- 
sion had the moral right to disrupt such rela- 
tionships. He and other lumbermen, Mr. 
Nickey said, had gone into the South and pur- 
chased land from the Yazoo & Mississippi Valley 
and other railroads on the assumption that the 
then existing rate relationships would be kept 
in effect. He did not contend for an equaliza- 
tion of advantage due to location, but merely 
for a restoration of relationships under which 
hardwood mills in the North and South in the 
past have been able to get into competitive 
markets. 

J. L. Nallen, of the Wilderness Lumber Co., 
with mills located at Nallen, W. Va., said he 
could not sell his low grade products on present 
rates and gave illustrations in support of his 
statement. Attorney Roberts, for one of the 
northern lines, asked whether Mr. Nallen’s rate 
was only about 2% percent of the price of the 
lumber. ‘‘I guess it’s more than that,’’ re- 
plied the witness. Mr. Roberts then said, ‘‘In- 
asmuch as you have hazarded a guess that it is 
more than 2% percent, tell us what you think 
it amounts to in percentage.’’ Mr. Nallen re- 
plied, ‘‘ Well, just before I left home I sold a 
sample car of No. 4 oak for delivery in Cleve- 
land at $5 a thousand feet. The freight rate 
was $12.60 a thousand. I think that is more 
than 2% percent.’’ Mr. Roberts did not pur- 
sue his inquiry. = 

T. E. Sledge, of May Bros., Memphis, like- 
wise said his company’s mills were unable to 
ship any low grade lumber on present freight 
rates. Outbound shipments since last year’s in- 
crease, he said, had been less than 7 percent of 
what they were in the corresponding period be- 
fore the percentage advance went into effect.- 

Walter N. Kelley, a Detroit wholesaler whose 
business is largely supplying hardwood lumber 
for automobile bodies, declared that under the 
rates now in existence he has been unable to 
get any low grade lumber from the South, but 
has had to go to Canada for it. His testimony 
strongly supported that of the southern hard- 
wood shippers. 

Other witnesses testified along similar lines, 
declaring their mills were not transacting busi- 
ness and the railroads were not getting traffic 
as a result of the freight rates. 





Use Quantity But Not Price Statistics 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


WasuineTon, D. C., Oct. 5.—Publication of 
tigures covering lumber production and ship- 
ments in the survey of current business pub- 
lished by the Department of Commerce under 
date of Aug. 1, caused some confusion. This 
arose from the fact that only the average cut 
and shipments of reporting mills was given, 
leaving the impression that the figures repre- 
sented the entire industry instead of only the 
reporting mills. 

In order that these reports may give an ac- 
curate indication of trends in the lumber indus- 
try, it is desired that hereafter the reports of 
regional associations include figures showing the 
average normal monthly production, shipments 
ete. of reporting mills, together with an esti- 
mate of the percentage which these figures bear 
to the total production of similar species in the 
several regions. If only the average for report- 
ing mills is given the tabulation when published 
will not show the relation of these figures to the 
total production, while if comparisons are made 
only for months and years the percentage of 
normal will not be shown. 

Dr. Wilson Compton, secretary-manager of 
the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Associa- 


tion, has mailed to the several regional associa- | 


tions the basis for reporting association statis- 
tics om production, shipménts, stocks and pos- 
sibly erders, agreed upon with the bureau of the 


census. This basis was arrived at after con- 
siderable discussion and after the confusion be- 
tween the bureau and the office of the solicitor 
of the Department of Commerce had been 
removed. 

Secretary Hoover’s original purpose and pol- 
icy was to secure this information from the 
regional associations, but for a time Director 
of the Census Steuart was inclined to adopt the 
same position with regard to statistics of pro- 


duction, shipments, stocks and orders that has. 


been taken against receiving price statistics 
from associations. After it was made clear 
that the exception with regard to receiving 
price statistics from associations was b 
solely on the general agitation against so called 
‘‘open price’’ associations, a definite under- 
standing was reached and Mr. Hoover’s original 
plan is to be adhered to. 

Until the machinery is running smoothly, Dr. 
Compton has requested that the regional asso- 
ciations send their reports to the National as- 
sociation here. When the machinery is fune- 
tioning satisfactorily regional associations will 
report direct to the bureau of the census. It is 
considered important that the initial arrange- 
ments be made thru the National association so 
that the methods pursued by the several regional 
associations may be as nearly uniform as pos- 
sible. 

To illustrate the confusion caused by the first 
figures published, with many mills closed down 
in all regions, the rank and file of persons read- 


ing the survey would be likely te get the impres- 
sion that production and shipments for the 
entire lumber industry in some instances actually 
were above normal, while in reality they repre- 
sented only a percentage of normal. This was 
due to the manner in which the data were 
handled after they reached the census bureau. 


Date for Filing Amended Tax Returns 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WasuiIneTon, D. C., Oct. 6—Unless the tax 
bill now under consideration in the Senate be- 
comes a law before Nov. 26, which is quite 
doubtful, taxpayers who must file amended re- 
turns as a result of the Supreme Court’s deci- 
sion in the La Belle Iron Works case will not 
have the privilege of deferring payment of ad- 
ditional taxes. The Senate committee placed 
in the bill a provision under which such pay- 
ments could be deferred for a period not to ex- 
ceed eighteen months. Unless it becomes a law 
taxpayers must make these corrected settlements 
within ninety days from Aug. 26, or on or be- 
fore Nov. 26. Many lumbermen are interested 
in this matter. An effort probably will be made 
to have the Treasury Department extend the 
90-day period should it become certain that the 
tax bill can not be enacted into law by that date. 
Some taxpayers already have indicated to Treas- 
ury officials that it will be impracticable, if not 
impossible, for a large number to make the addi- 
tional payments by Nov. 26. 
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A sample of longleaf logs, raw material for Tremont quality 
lumber. 











Longleaf pine timber of this character stands back of each 
of the Tremont pine mills, 














Pine mill at Rochelle, La., cuts both long- and shortleaf pine timbers and lumber. Daily capacity 160,000 feet. 





A MODERN LUMBER 
4"-) OPERATION 


There’s a trite saying that ‘‘lumber is lumber’’—trite and untrue. There 
is individuality in lumber, as there is variety in the mills manufacturing it. 
What is behind the lumber you buy? That counts. What is the character 
of the trees from which it came; what kind of a sawmill and planing mill 
manufactures it; how is it taken care of, and what are its grading standards 
and practices?. Quality lumber means more than mere technical compliance 
with the grading rules of an association. And service means more than order 
taking. 

This is simply a brief pictorial sketch, the purpose of which is to show how 
the Tremont Lumber Co., of Rochelle, La.,—one of the oldest and largest of 
Louisiana yellow pine manufacturers, makes and cares for its southern pine 
and hardwood lumber. The Tremont organization is justly proud of its long 
and honorable history as a manufacturer of southern pine. It still has nearly 
a generation of production of pine ahead of its saws, and a great amount of 
southern hardwoods, in the manufacture of which the company began opera- 
tions about a year ago. 

Admittedly no southern pine manufacturer is making better lumber than 
the Tremont company, for the Tremont forests are those characteristic of 
Louisiana, the South’s greatest producing State. Long, clear-bodied trees, 
running to large sizes, are made into lumber by the most modern machinery 
available. And every care that scientific management can give is expended 
in getting this lumber from the saw to the customer. 


Four Great Mills 


The Tremont Lumber Co. has two large pine mills in Louisiana, one at 
Rochelle and one at Eros. Both are among the biggest manufacturing units 
in the State. It also has a new hardwood band mill at Rochelle, which is a 
distinct operation, independent of the pine operation there. The company 
also handles the output of the Trinity County Lumber Co., of Groveton, Tex., 
which is owned by Tremont stockholders. The combined daily output of the 
three pine mills is 450,000 feet for a 10-hour day. The hardwood mill easily 


























Birdseye view of modern dry kilns at Rochelle plant. There is a total of thirty- 
two kilns at the three mills. 
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éuts 50,000 feet a day, making a total daily cut of half a million feet. 

Try to visualize what half a million feet of lumber a day means. The 
average frame house requires around 15,000 feet of lumber. Half a million 
feet of lumber. is enough to build about thirty-three 5- or 6-room homes. Half a 
million feet of lumber would make a 1x12-inech board walk 94.7 miles long. 
Loaded in ears averaging 20,000 feet to the load, it would take a train of 
twenty-five cars to haul one day’s output. to market. It requires a great 
organization and modern machinery, to handle 500,000 feet of lumber daily. 
But each of these four, mills is a model for efficiency. 

. The Rochelle Plant 

The pine plant at Rochelle is the largest of the three Louisiana mills. It 
euts 160,000 feet of lumber in a 10-hour period. The sawmill is equipped with 
two single cutting bands and a 42-inch gang, with all auxiliary equipment. 
It’has one of the largest dry kiln units in the entire lumber industry, with 
a capacity of 300,000 feet daily, enough to allow the mill to operate night as 
well as day. All yard and shed stock from No. 3 common up goes thru the dry 
kilns and is! carried under two great rough sheds having a capacity of 
16,000,000 feet. 

One of the best examples of handling lumber by the monorail system to oe 
be found anywhere may be seen at the Rochelle plant, where every piece, Rift sawn yellow pine flooring at Rochelle. Total capacity 
from ‘saw to car, is transported by that method. of dressed sheds at Rochelle is 8,000,000 feet. 

The Rochelle plant specializes in construction and railroad timbers, finish, 
flooring, ceiling, drop siding and all bundle stock, particularly edge grain 
flooring. Tremont edge grain flooring has been a leader on the southern pine | 
market for many years and has its regular purchasers all over the United 
States. A trip thru the dressed stock shed, where the stock is piled uniformly 
as to grades and dimensions, is a revelation to the visitor as to the care taken 
in its manufacturing and handling. This dressed shed has a capacity of 
8,000,000 feet. A stock of from 10,000,000 to 12,000,000 feet is carried at 
Rochelle to assure prompt filling of orders. 


The Mill at Eros 


. The plant at Eros has a daily capacity of 130,000 feet. The sawmill has 
two band saws with auxiliary equipment, and with ample planing and dry 
kiln facilities. The output consists principally of boards, dimension and 
































Total dry kiln tapacity ‘at three- pine mills is. 475,000 feet daily. This view The quality of stumpage enables Tremont Lumber Co. to 
at Groveton, Tex. (Trinity: County: Lumber Co.) specialize in longleaf timbers. 
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Big modern pine mill at Groveton, Tex. (Trinity County Lumber Co.). Daily capacity 160,000 feet long- and shortleaf lumber and timbers. ° 














timbers. All No. 1 and better grades, with a good percentage of No. 2 in 
1- and 2-inch stock, is put thru the dry kiln. 


Groveton Plant 


The mill at Groveton, Tex., under the corporate name of the Trinity County 
Lumber Co., is equipped with two double cutting bands with horizontal resaw 
and produces 160,000 feet of lumber daily. All No. 1 common and better 
grades are kiln dried. This mill produces yard and shed stock exclusively 
and makes a specialty of the finest shortleaf finish, moldings, casing and base 
sold in any market. The planing mill is the last word in modern equipment, 
with a daily capacity of 300,000 feet. 


The Hardwood Mill 


The new hardwood mill, located south of and adjoining the Rochelle pine 
mill, is the latest achievement of the Tremont Lumber Co. This is a 14-inch, 
8-foot Filer & Stowell single band mill of the heavy duty type, easily cutting 
a daily average of 50,000 feet. Experienced hardwood manufacturers who 

by have visited this mill say that it is the last word in construction for economy 

3 S. eS an see and quality of manufacture. Particular attention is paid to every phase— 

manufacturing, stacking and shipping—for the officers of the Tremont com- 

A sample of shortleaf logs, raw material for the finest pany naturally desire to build up for their hardwoods as enduring a reputa- 

finish lumber. tion as that enjoyed for many years for its pine. The hardwood mill is a 

separate operation from the pine mill, an independent unit conducted by ex- 
perienced hardwood men. 

All hardwoods native to this section of the South are manufactured in quan- 
tity, red and white oak and ‘red and sap gum predominating. Other woods 
manufactured are ash, hickory, magnolia and cypress. The quality of the oak 
and gum is unsurpassed among southern mills, Besides lumber of all thick- 
nesses, timbers are manufactured for railroad and structural purposes in 
lengths up to 24 feet. Considerable attention also is paid to the manufacture 
of wagon stock. 











ts 


Guaranteed Source of Supply 


The timber resourges of the Tremont Lumber Co., tho it has been cutting 
for nearly twenty years, are still large, insuring perhaps another generation 
of manufacturing. Tremont customers are particularly interested in this 








Production of shortleaf finish lumber is large and the Partial view of one of the pine yards. A total average stock of 21,000,000 feet 
quality is unsurpassed. is carried at the mills. 
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fact. If a new customer likes Tremont quality, as he will, he wants to know 
that he can have it next year and thruout the years following. 

Tremont timber holdings are among the best in Louisiana and western 
Texas. Virgin longleaf, close grained, resinous, of the best character to be 
found in the entire South, constitutes most of the company’s holdings in 
Louisiana. The Texas mill is now cutting in a fine quality of virgin short- 
leaf, particularly sought by retailers because of its desirability for finish. 
This combination assures the sales organization a big volume of stocks in all 
items, both long and shortleaf, to fit whatever the trade demands. The 
splendid quality of stumpage for the hardwood operation of the company 
has already been described. 


Serves the Retail Dealer 


The Tremont Lumber Co. has always sought the custom of the retail lum- 
ber dealer, who is the recognized ‘‘salt of the earth’? when it comes to 
lumber consumption. The Tremont company has realized this and its sales 
erganization has always sought to study and meet the retailer’s needs. 

The entire output of the mills is handled by the general sales office at 
Rochelle but branch sales offices are located at Chicago, Indianapolis, Ind.; 
Aurora, Mo.; Fort Worth, and Houston, Tex. These offices are in daily touch 
with headquarters, and the branch managers are constantly visiting with 
the company’s customers in an effort to serve them. 


Executive Personnel 


Nothing has been said thus far about the personnel of the Tremont or- 
ganization. Much could be said about the history of the company, how its 
founders pioneered many years ago and selected the company’s great tracts 
of timber, but this is not deemed necessary for the purpose of this illustrated 
sketch. However, mention should at least be made of several administrative 
efficers of the company who are widely known to the trade and who naturally 
are held responsible for the success of its manufacturing and selling policies. 

W. T. Murray, general manager of the Tremont Lumber Co., is recognized 
as a particularly able executive and lumber manufacturer. He came to Tre- 
mont two years ago from Fordyce, Ark., where he was general manager for 
the Fordyce Lumber Co, Under his administration at Rochelle the Tremont 
standards have been realized, harmony prevails among the workers and 





The quality of hardwood lumber is here shown. Average stock carried 
6,000,000 feet. 














No finer gum lumber can be found than this perfectly manu- 
factured stock. 











Just a fair sample of the high grade hardwood logs at the 
hardwood mill. 
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efficiency has attained a high plane. 

Baxter Stalleup is manager of the Trinity 
County Lumber Co., at Groveton, Tex. He 
has been with the company for many years, 
and has always enjoyed the respect and esteem 
of his associates and employees. 

When the Tremont company decided to de- 
velop its hardwood holdings, G. W. Martin, of 
Fordyce, Ark., one of the South’s most experi- 
enced hardwood lumbermen, was brought to 
Rochelle as superintendent of manufacture of 
the hardwood operation. He is a stickler for 
grades and for the proper care of the lumber 
manufactured, and under his direction the 
Tremont Lumber Co. has already come to the 
front rank among manufacturers of southern 
hardwoods., : 

The Sales Department 


It is the sales department that must con- 
stantly touch the consumer. The importance 
of sales management for a lumber operation, 
especially a large one like Tremont, can not be 
over magnified. Fred Miller, general sales 
manager for the last two years, has served 
the Tremont company since 1914, for five years 
as assistant sales manager. He knows Tre- 


mont ideals and quality products as only a 
student of manufacturing and selling can 
know them. His acquaintance with the retail 
yard trade dates back to the years when he 
handled the sales for the once widely and 
favorably known Butterfield Lumber Co., of 
Norfield, Miss. 

Mr. Miller has surrounded himself with an 
able corps of field salesmen, headed by R. C. 
Clark, of the Chicago office, who is probably 
the dean of mill representatives in that city. 
Mr. Clark maintains offices at 608 Harris Trust 
Building, Chicago, and travels northern Illinois, 
southern Wisconsin and Michigan and north- 
western Indiana. 

Harry Leeper, one of the Southwest’s best 
known yellow pine salesmen, has his headquar- 
ters at 1423 Fairmount Avenue, Fort Worth, 
and sells to the trade of north Texas and Okla- 
homa. 

G. V. Jackson, another high powered sales- 
man, takes care of the south Texas trade from 
Houston, with headquarters at 1608 Milby 
Street. 

V. P. Landon circles around Indianapolis and 
in that great consuming section he has buil€ up 


a demand for Tremont quality stock. His ad- 
dress is Apartment 1, Chalfant Apartments, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 

J. G. Wells travels out of Aurora, Mo., and 
has a large list of customers in the west river 
valley States. 

These men are taking daily to their customers 
the message of Tremont quality and Tremont 
ideals. 


WILL RESUME BUILDING COURSES 


New York, Oct. 3.—Resumption on Oct. 10 
of the evening building construction courses is 
announced by the College of the City of New 
York. The courses, instituted two years ago, 
have been increased from five to eight, in re. 
sponse to a demand for more advanced work. 
These will be extended until ultimately there are 
twenty courses, covering every phase of building 
construction. The courses given last year in 
eluded materials of building construction, plan 
reading and estimating, engineering design and 
architectural engineering. The new courses in 
clude advanced estimating and specifications. 
and advanced architectural engineering. 








Equipment For Incline 





The successful business of today is carried on 
with a minimum amount of friction, and in the 
successful and profitable movement of material it 
is just as essential that we eliminate friction or 
reduce it to a minimum as it is to minimize that 
between individuals in the management of business. 

The present method of logging suitable territory 
with the modern cableway skidder is no doubt 
well known to practically every logger and lumber- 
man in this meeting. But what are we going to 
do with territory too steep for railroad operation, 
or probably not having sufficient timber to warrant 
that expense and the distance too great or cut off 
with so many intervening ridges that it does not 
come within the limits of the cableway method? 
We will all agree that some method other than 
the use of teams must be employed, and in many 
eases the use even of teams is impossible. It is 
to such territory and conditions that the subject 
“Incline Logging” is intended to apply. 

There are several different types of incline ma- 
chines now being used in the mountains of western 
North Carolina and eastern Tennessee, varying 
from.a simple lowering engine, loading cars by man 
power and served by teams and men feeders, to the 
improved type of loading and lowering machines 
served by cableway feeders. Some of these out- 
fits are of the 2-unit type, using more than one 
machine, or a second machine,'for an intermediate 
lowering engine when the total distance is beyond 
the capacity of the one machine. 


Grade and Curvature Disregarded 


In laying out the road or route for the incline 
little attention is paid to grade or curvature; this 
being influenced more by the amount of timber to 
be handled, life of operation ete. It is suggested 
that as a matter of common sense and good prac- 
tice curvature be kept within certain limits, say 
not to exceed 30 degrees; altho it may be found 
necessary in a few instances to increase this curva- 
ture to as much as 60 degrees, this should be done 
only when unavoidable. The same rule applies to 
operation of inclines as to that of railroads, the 
lighter and easier the curves encountered, corre- 
spondingly easier will the operating be. It is 
also essential to keep grade uniform, altho this is 
not always practical within the proper cost limits ; 
and follow the contour of the ground to keep build- 
ing costs down. There is practically no limit as 
to grade as long as the changes ure not too abrupt 
and the machinery is able to satisfactorily perform 
the work over the grades. 

A machine weighing from seven to ten tons 
mounted on a skeleton type of car will be found to 
be about the correct weight for use on the steep 
grades and light construction of road bed and rail 
to be used. A car for loading or carrying the 
material of from 15 to 20 tons capacity, skeleton 
type to eliminate unnecessary dead weight.is found 
to be very satisfactory. This car can be either 
narrow or standard gage, as suits. It is found 
that narrow gage cars commonly used on logging 
roads fit in very profitably with incline work, as 
it eliminates transferring of load upon reaching 
locomotive operated road or track, or assembly 
grounds. 





*Paper read before Appalachian Logging Con- 
gress, Cincinnati, Ohio, April 29. 


[By C. S. Badgett, Canton, N. C.] 
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Logging” 





Where it is found that the operation will not 
justify a very heavy outlay, a very economical 
operation can be carried on with a wooden rail 
incline, but it is suggested where at all possible 
that steel rails be employed; these can be of 
weight suitable for carrying the equipment intended 
to be used. Where as heavy as 50-pound rail is 
used, a small ground skidder, or single drum hoist, 
to assist in clearing right of way of debris, stumps 
ete., building trestles and hauling up rail can be 
used to good advantage. In using cableway feed- 
ers for the inclines rail weighing from forty pounds 
and heavier is recommended as likely to give the 
least trouble in operating. As is well known, the 
heavier rail we use either on inclines or railroads, 
the less expense we have in upkeep of track. 

The question of ties is not as serious ‘as that 
of railroad operation ; these need not be spaced as 
close together and can be of smaller sizes. A 
spacing of three or four feet centers is found suf- 
ficient. These ties can be made by sawing small 
sound timbers to proper length for the track used 
and either split or quartered, as the size of. stick 
will permit. The costs of ties vary in different 
localities, but should not be more than 20 cents 
each when of the type referred to. With 4-foot 








Combine Safety, 
Protection 
and Convenience 


Save Repair Costs 


Fence corner storage for expensive 
farm machinery is a bad practice, and 
entails unnecessary expense. 






A combination garage and machin- 
ery shed quickly pays for itself by 
decreasing upkeep costs. It provides 
a convenient place for light repairs 
and adjustment. 

We are constantly developing new 
ideas that will increase the value and 
convenience of these buildings. It will 
pay you to go over the details with us. 


New Britain Lumber Co. 
301 Park St. 


New Britain, Conn. 











Good Advice That Is Always Timely 


spacing a mile requires about 1,300 ties, which at 
20 cents each, makes a total of $260. The cost 
of grading, inasmuch as we follow the contour of 
the ground, will run from. $1,500 to $2,500 per 
mile. An incline of the type of equipment com- 
monly used, and like that referred to. will be very 
close to the cost of a well poled skidding road 
such as is necessary for best results in team skid- 
ding. 
Combined Donkey and Loader 

The improved type of incline engine is one that 
not only lowers the cars when loaded but does the 
loading as well. This can be done with an extra 
or second drum on the machine, or as is some- 
times the case, with a separate loading engine get- 
ting steam from the one boiler and using either a 
stiff boom, self-acting, steam cylinder control or 
rope controlled boom. It is the experience on our 
operations that the self-acting boom with half 
circle swing is very satisfactory and does goud 
work in loading. This boom is set in a mast stick 
that revolves in a half circle with rope support 
from top of boom to top of mast. the most-being 
held upright by means of an “A” frame. ‘The 
points of suspension of the mast stick being out 
of line, cause it at all times to swing to center 
line of machine, which is same as center line of 
car being loaded. This is true when picking up a 
Jog as well as without load. As soon as the oper- 
ator starts the hoisting drum lifting the log, the 
boom swings to the car. With this self-acting or 
gravity boom it is necessary to use a 2-piece special 
casting, the top piece fitted on the bottom end of 
the mast stick and resting on bottom casting. The 
bottom part of the casting carries a sheave on the 
under side for guiding the hoisting rope. We are 
using two machines of this type and one of the 
stiff boom type and find that those with the. half 
circle swing keep the logs clear of the car in load- 
ing, with less damage to cars. 

A machine with circle on mast and rope con- 
trolled is now being tried out, but it has not been 
used long enough to determine whether the expense 
of installing this additional equipment is war- 
ranted by increase in capacity or performance. 

The cost of a machine suitable for loading and 
lowering without car will vary from $1,500 to 
$5,000, as a common 2-drum hoisting engine of 
2,000 feet of %-inch rope capacity will vary with 
the improved type of outfit wtih steel “A” frame, 
mast and boom, carrying one mile of %-inch lower- 
ing rope. 

We find these incline logging outfits putting logs 
to the railroad landings or assembly grounds at a 
cost varying from $1.25 to $2.75 per thousand 
feet, depending on conditions and distances, Our 
costs on a 2,200-foot average haul on wooden rail 
for 3-month period was $1.60, which included all 
labor costs of loading, lowering and unloading. 

With the difficulties and problems increasing as 
we get farther back in the rough, steep mountain 
territory, the possibilities of saving by use of log- 
ging inclines, whether served by teams or skid- 
ders, are so great (aside from the fact that we 
are forced thru necessity to us® them) that it is 
predicted a more general use of, this method will 
be found within-a:short time, and’ dévelopment of 
the presént ‘type of machine to more efficient and 
effective operation will follow. 
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Government Files Brief in Open Competition 
Case Docketed for Hearing Next Week 


WasuHineton, D. C., Oct. 4.—Both sides are 
in readiness for the argument of the hardwood 
lumber case in the United States Supreme Court, 
which is docketed for Oct. 11. The Department 
of Justice, with the consent of the court, has 
filed a supplemental brief covering 180 printed 
pages, and L. C. Boyle and G. C. Todd, counsel 
for the American Column & Lumber "Co. and 
other defendants, have the privilege of filing a 
brief in reply. 

The Government’s supplemental brief was 
prepared by Solicitor General Beck and Assist- 
ant Attorney General J. A. Fowler, who will 
present the case to the court. The new brief 
in many respects is a repetition of the original 
brief submitted to the Supreme Court. It re- 
views the history of the American Hardwood 
Manufacturers’ Association and then plunges 
into the open competition plan, against which 
the attack of the Government was primarily 
directed, and the outline of which makes it 
clear that the real desire was to enable members 
to transact business intelligently instead of by 
guesswork and in the dark. 

The brief then states that ‘‘there is no ques- 
tion, therefore, that there was an agreement. or 
combination between defendants’’ ‘‘ but whether 
or not that agreement was in restraint of trade 
within the meaning of the antitrust law must be 
determined from the nature of the agreement, 
what was done pursuant thereto; what was ac- 
complished by those activities; what it was in- 
tended should be accomplished thereby, and 
what, according to economic laws, directly and 
inevitably resulted therefrom.’’ 

Quotations are given from reports made under 
the open competition plan, from market letters 
sent out to members, from publications in lum- 
ber trade journals. The ‘‘goose that laid the 
golden egg’’ is trotted out once more. Min- 
utes of various meetings of members of the open 
competition plan are quoted in extract form. 
Quotations are marshaled all along the line in 
such a way as to carry out the Government’s 
theory of a combination or conspiracy in re- 
straint of trade and in violation of the anti- 
trust law. Many reports and statements of in- 
dividual mills and lumbermen are quoted with 
the same end in view. Apparently innocent 
statements are given a sinister twist, as in the 
original brief. 

One new feature brought in is a discussion 
of the ‘‘Eddy plan,’’ which contemplated an 
exchange of price quotations and other matter 
in advance of sales. This is not at all in line 
with the plan followed by the hardwood men, 
since the information they exchanged and which 
the Government seeks to prohibit permanently 
deals with past sales, in other words is a mat- 
ter of history when exchanged. The fact that 
there is no mention of the ‘‘Eddy plan’’ any- 
where in the record of the case and that that 
plan is not the open competition plan can not 
escape the attention of the court. In ordinary 
practice a brief can deal only with matters 
covered in the record. 

Many letters are quoted from members giv- 
ing their experience and the benefits received 
under the open competition plan. A typical 
ease is credited to G. C. Brown & Co. under 
date of May 28, 1919. The quotation begins 
with asterisks, indicating an omission. It then 
says: 

The most direct benefit your price plan has given 
our company was at a recent Memphis meeting, 
when it developed our company was carrying an 
unusually large stock of thoroly dry red gum, and 
seemed to be the only one among those present who 
had it, other firms having moved out their stock. 
Within two weeks from the date of this meeting, 
where it developed there was a big shortage of 
red gum items, we found a most unusual demand 
at prices we had not hoped for. 

It is difficult to estimate just what this infor- 
mation meant to us, but at any rate it would not 
be much out of the way to say that this informa- 
tion enabled us to obtain business for these items 
that brought us returns over and above our antici- 


pations, returns probably 5 to 10 times more than 
our annual dues. 


In other words, this company was in posi- 


tion to furnish red gum on demand when other 
mills were shorf of stock and when under the 
old law of supply and demand prices were cer- 
tain to rise. A table is included showing ‘‘the 
extent to which prices increased from the organ- 
ization of the present American Hardwood 
Manufacturers’ Association to the filing of the 
bill in this cause.’ 


Find No Price Uniformity 


Nothing whatever is said in this connection 
about the great housing shortage, of the unusual 
and prolonged rainy season over hardwood pro- 
ducing territory or the other elements which 
were operating to push up and keep up lumber 
prices. 

The brief does say, however, that ‘‘it will be 
observed that there was no stabilizing of the 
market, nor was there any tendency toward uni- 
formity of prices. On the contrary, there was 
a much greater spread in prices in January, 
1920, than there was in January, 1919.’’ The 
present association, the brief states at the out- 
set, was formed in January, 1919. This admis- 
sion of the Government with regard to the 
greater spread in prices really is a strong argu- 
ment for the hardwood men, indicating that 
while they are accused of grasping and strain- 
ing to get higher prices many of them were 
selling far below others, despite the exchange 
of information regarding prices on past sales, 
production, stocks on hand ete. 

Under the caption ‘‘ Defendant’s Evidence,’’ 
the supplemental brief also concedes that 
‘¢There is, in fact, but little contradiction in 
the evidence introduced by the two sides as to 
the material facts; and a full statement of the 
evidence of either the United States or the de- 
fendants would include all or nearly all of: the 
essential facts.’’ 

It will be recalled that the case was taken 
to the Supreme Court on an agreed statement of 
facts. 

The brief devotes considerable space to the 
fact that the members in July, 1919, concluded 
they were not receiving information as to prices 
as often as they should, and hence the 
began to send out weekly reports of prices, and 
wrote to the association’s counsel to the effect 
that members had become so much interested in 
the open competition plan that instead of hold- 
ing monthly meetings in Memphis they were 
holding them Friday of each week; that they 
mailed out their reports on Thursdays, which 
included all sales up to the previous Saturday 
ete. The manager, according to the brief, also 
suggested that the only thing that occurred to 
him that might be subject to criticism was the 
fact that the bulletins referred only to the high 
sales, ‘‘but he explained that it involved con- 
siderable work to go thru the orders and get 
the high sales, and hence they made no effort 
to get the low ones, but he stated he did not 
want to do anything which might be construed 
as a combination in restraint of trade, and asked 
for counsel’s advice.’’ 


Counsel’s reply. is quoted, showing that he 
promptly advised against circularizing this form 
of market report ‘‘and this because the conclu- 
sion is liable to be reached that the high peaks 
are designedly given for the purpose of forcing 
up the general market.’’ After giving further 
advice, counsel advised the discontinuance of 
this character of report, after having stated 
that he knew that ‘‘the activities of the Amer- 
ican square with the law’’ and wanted it to 
avoid even the appearance of evil. 


Tried to Hold Prices Down 


On Nov. 17, 1919, the brief states the man- 
ager again wrote to counsel calling his atten- 
tion to the lack of stability of the market, and 
to the fact that at the meeting the previous day 
the dominant thought was that ways and means 
should be found to hold in check the mounting 
price tendency. He suggested that if the meet- 
ings could be held weekly the effect would be 


helpful in tending toward stability. Counsel 
advised that in his judgment it would be unwise 
to hold meetings any more frequently. While 
realizing that the jump and erratic lumber mar- 
ket was confusing, counsel advised that ‘‘ we are 
on an ascending market and we must not put 
our association in a position where it can even 
seem that our activities have any relation to 
the increase of price.’’ He strongly recom- 
mended against more frequent meetings. 

The brief then proceeds: 

‘* Attention is called to this correspondence 
because it shows that the membership of the 
association were anxious to hold frequent con- 
ferences and to engage in concert of action up 
to the very verge of what their counsel would 
construe the law to be, and that it was realized 
that they were along in the neighborhood of a 
line which should not be crossed.’’ 

No emphasis is placed on the fact that in 
the last exchange referred to the hardwood men 
were striving to find a way to stop the ascend- 
ing prices, not to boost them higher. 


Must Consider Effect on Other Cases 


In outlining their argument, Messrs. Beck and 
Fowler abandon the theory of their predecessors 
in the case, who sought to have the highest 
tribunal dispose of the proceeding solely on its 
merits and without regard to its effect on other 
eases. Some of the justices made it clear to 
the counsel on the original argument that the 
court could not decide the case without regard 
to the effect of its decision on other cases. Pres- 
ent Government counsel announce that ‘‘this 
ease for the first time presents directly for the 
consideration of this court the practices of 
those organizations which are known as ‘open 
price associations,’ apparently seeking to 
unload on to the quelle of the American 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association and its 
Open Competition Plan the full onus which at- 
taches to ‘‘open price associations.’’ 


Statement of Government Counsel 


After briefly calling attention to the fact that 
the court heretofore has condemned various 
forms of combinations in restraint of trade, the 
brief says: 

Astute business men then set about to devise 


some scheme so adroitly formulated that it would 


accomplish the same results as had been con- 


demned and yet not be violative of the provisions 
of the antitrust law as it then been construed 
in any fic case ; and the result was the inven- 
tion of the plan of so called “open competition,” 
and the “open price associations.” And the con- 
ditions of the industrial world are such, and the 
literature upon the subject so abundant, that the 
court is justified in taking judicial knowledge of 
the fact that these associations are so numerous 
and so extensively organized as to threaten an 
economic revolution. It can hardly be believed 
that when the “plan” (open competition) was orig- 
— suggested its operation was thought to be 
egal. 


Differentiate Competition and Codperation 


It is here that counsel bring in their discus- 
sion of the Eddy plan or theory, declaring Eddy 
did more toward promulgating the plan than 
any other person. Quotations are given from 
Eddy’s ‘‘The New Competition,’’ the basic 
principle of which is declared to be ‘‘ codpera- 
tion’’ as distinguished from ‘‘ competition.’’ 

Counse] then declare that the object of the 
anti trust law was to ‘‘secure and perpetuate 
fair and honest competition by the elimination 
of fraudulent and unfair practices.’’ ‘‘ But 
competition was intended to be real and not 
fake,’’ they continue. ‘‘The practice of these 
‘open price associations’ is denominated by 
Eddy and his disciples as the ‘new competition’ 
or ‘open competition,’ and their slogan is ‘co- 
operation.’ There is no such thing as ‘new 
competition’ in the sense here used. True com- 
petition has been the same as long as men have 
engaged in trade; and this Eddy plan is rightly 
spoken of as ‘ eodperation,’ and the meanings 
of the words ‘competition’ and ‘codperation’ in 


(Concluded on page 66) 
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Lumber Production Costs In Grades 





[This is the first instalment of a 
serial article dealing with lumber pro- 
duction costs in grades, prepared by 
W. BR. Steer, accountant in charge of 
the uniform cost accounting department 
of the British Columbia Lumber & 
Shingle, Manufacturers (Ltd.), Van- 
couver, B. C. The final instalment will 
appear in an early issue.—Editor. | 





PREFACE 

In presenting this book for the consideration of 
the ‘lumber manufacturers of British Columbia, I 
wish to state that it is not only a lumber cost 
accounting system (and as such only for perusal 
by lumber accountants) but rather the adaptation 
of a full cost accounting system to obtaining pro- 
duction costs in grades. What I have outlined 
and illustrated in the various tables will be readily 
understood by those whose minds have not been 
trained purely along accounting lines. Being prac- 
tical sawmill m.n and lumber manufacturers, they 
will quickly discover the merits or de-merits of the 
suggested method of arriving at grade costs, and 
their accountants will be able to furnish the detail. 

I have heard many arguments both for and 
against what I now submit publicly, but have al- 


ways been of the firm conviction that however | 


much it, was unfavorably criticised, I was demon- 
strating a system or method which could be adopted 
for the general advantage of the industry as a 
whole. . No separate branch of the industry, large 
or small, can permanently prosper except as the 
whole prospers. Any application of _ scientific 
principles, as well as common sense methods, will 
tend’ eventually to lower costs and to increase 
Erefuction to the advantage of all concerned. 
niform application of such a system assuredly 
will have a beneficial effect upon the industry, but 
the'degree of its suecess will be determined by the 
spirit-in which it. is undertaken and carried out. 
This. in turn will depend ae upon the in- 
dividual accountant, who should at all times en- 
deavor to demonstrate that his particular sphere 
in the industry is not entirely confined to the mere 
recording of events, but that his work is really 
constructive in that ‘it furnishes an index or 
barometer of the industry or at — of that part 
which he represents. W. R. STEER. 
VaNcouver, B. C., May 31. 1921. 


Much has been written during the last few 
years on lumber accounting, lumber cost ac- 
counting and the valuing of lumber in- 
ventories. Systems have been devised for 
the education of and for assistance to lumber 
accountants, and for the purpose of arriving 
at uniform costs of manufacture for trade 
statistics. In all of them, however, the main 
result has been to arrive at a general cost 
of manufacture, plus shipping and selling 
expenses, to the proportion of the output 
sold.. The per thousand figures reached have 
then been compared with a per thousand 
figures attained by sales, the difference being 
either profit or loss per thousand. The ex- 
pounding of sound accounting principles has, 
therefore, only developed the same results as 
a mere bookkeeping entry of expenses and 
revenue would eventually display, provided 
accuracy expected from a bookkeeper was 
used during the recording period. 

Accounts Show Only General Average Cost 

It is for this reason, I think, that so many 
manufacturers, general managers and others 
exhibit an indifference toward advanced and 
correct accounting methods, using as their 
argument, ‘‘Will it make me any more 
money,’’ or something to that effect. That 
a thoro and true cost accounting system may 
materially assist them in reducing expendi- 
ture, and getting better results, can not logi- 
cally be denied. The individual mill manager 
may want to know the cost of running his 
sawmill, sorting table, sizer, dry kilns, plan- 
ing mill ete. or the per thousand feet charge 
of running certain machines, or even be satis- 
fied with general averages of labor per thou- 
sand, supplies per thousand etc., but, with 
all that, he finally has had show: him the 
general average cost per thousand of manu- 
facturing lumber and piling it in his yard, 
regardless of grades, finish, green or kiln 
dried. 

The Classes of Finished Product Considered 

British Columbia contains half the mer- 
chantable timber of Canada, and what I have 


[W. BR. Steer] 








outlined applies particularly te the manufac- 
ture of lumber from Douglas fir, hemlock, 
spruce and cedar, but I believe the principles 
explained herein could be applied satisfac- 
tor:ly in a more or less degree to the other 
species of lumber manufactured on this 
continent. The finished products from the 
British Columbia species of timber are too 
numerous to mention here, but the principal 
items which go to make up the bulk of the 
lumber industry are: No. 1 & 2 common 
lumber—Dimension, shiplap, boards, timbers; 
and finished clear lumber—Flooring, siding, 
ceiling, clear finish, moldings. On a closer 
or narrower analysis of the marketable out- 
put, and for the purpose of arriving at actual 
production costs, we can reduce the finished 
products to four classes: Green rough lumber, 
green dressed lumber, kiln dried rough lumber, 
kiln dried dressed lumber. 


Assumes Department Cost Accounting 


I do not purpose in this book of cost of 
manufacturing lumber to lay out a complete 
system of lumber accounting. It is presumed 


that those sufficiently interested to read it 
thru have a thoro knowledge of accounting 
principles and will readily understand the 
terms used, and could install a system that 
would enable them to get at the results 
outlined in this book. We will assume that 
a full and comprehensive system has been in- 
stalled, guaranteeing accuracy of the distri- 
bution of expenses incurred in operating a 
sawmill, and that that part which the ac- 
countant terms his ‘‘cost accounts’’ eventual- 
ly reveals the following segregations, which 
are similar to those of the West Coast Lum- 
bermen’s Association’s Uniform Cost Ac- 
counting System, viz: Pond or log yard, saw- 
mill, sorting table, sizer, yard transportation, 
yard piling, rough dry shed, dry sorting, tim- 
ber dock, dry kiln, planing mill, finished shed, 
general mill expense; and the overhead ex- 
penses of maintenance and repairs, fire in- 
surance, workmen’s compensation, deprecia- 
tion, shutdown overhead, administrative. 


Impossible to Compare Departmental Costs 
These analyses to the individual mill owner 





MATERIAL ANALYSIS—FORMS OF LUMBER MANUFACTURED 


No. 2 Common No. 1 Common Timber Sticks Clears 
Rough Rough 
Rough Dressed Rough Dressed Rough Dressed Green K.D. Dressed 
From— M Ft. M Ft. M Ft. Ft. M Ft. M Ft. M Ft. M Ft. M Ft. 
Sales analysis........... 10.000 5,000 45.000 8.000 10,000 12,000 10.000 30,000 
Plus inventory at end3.000 6,000 7,000 20,000 2,00 5,000 8.000 5,000 20,000 
Total A ....0- ..+3,000 16,000 12,000 65,000 10,000 15, 000 20,000 000 50,000 
ws aan t t begin 
a egin- 
"aie “ ERA LPO eer 8,000 5,000 10,098 eee 4,000 5.008 5,000 10-008 
Plus fomber BECREMOdGeks ” atkee ~— cee ee «tte. scece 2 errens 
Total B “0 Dae seen 'eaw 8,000 5,000 325,000 -..... 4,000 7,000 5,000 0,000 
faetured (A minus 
ue ge pe é in : jong .. 8,000 8,000 7,000 50,000 10,000 11,000 13,000 10,000 20,000 


Deduct total B from total A and we get actual amount of lumber manufactured during the period, 
— with correct board measure of lumber passing thru sizer, dry kiln, and planing mill. 

TE: Cross total of figures for lumber manufactured in different forms (3, _. 000+-7,000+ 

50 0004.10, 000+11,000+13,000+10,000+20,000) equals total production of 132,000 M f 


OPERATING COSTS AND PER THOUSAND AVERAGES 








° Average 

DEPARTMENT— Cost Applied on M Feet Per M 
Log pond or yard. . oi. sscccreiee $ 15.840 TOTAL DPOGUCHON « oc c'o ec ccc cccccees - 132.00 $ .12 
BAWMLL «5 «.0.9,0:0.09,d.0,000,00 000.0,0056 426.360 Total PYOGUCTION 2... .2.vccvcccccces 132,000 3.23 
Sorting table ..........sscccees 105.450 = ST eS SS SSO cee 1,0 95 
Ce AREAS Aer sees 60.720 o. 1 & 2 common and timbers dressed 69.000 88 
Yard transportation ............ 6.6 An except timbers. .....cccccccccece 111, 000 -42 
MI NNN: 90:5 6, 914 6:60:00 b 90 tes 39.750 OCCA TREY coccecciccccccccuccesqe 75.000 53 
MEU ET EO 5 .0.6:0:0.0.0:0.0:0.0 010-650 5,400 IBID nog cb cece ss occa semse cee 6.00 .90 
Te TINE S64 6 siciv op 66a svc veces 30,000 All kiln ae RARE eee ee te 30.000 1.00 
fe ee tars 25.830 EO PO re 21.000 1.23 
Dry BUM 2.0.2. hos bresateakaee 46.200 Clears dressed and kiln dried........ 30.000 1.54 
cel ares 89.200 Clears dressed only... ...scssacccces ays 4 1.96 
PAM BHO: 2 one sce ccces > 10.200 Clears dressed only........cssccccee 20,000 51 
General mill expense...........- 110.880 Total production .........ccccceee - 132,000 84 
IIIs 4, 65,0 clases asnese $ 962,450 Total production............. General average 7.29 
Maintainance and repairs....... 132.000 Otel WRBOOCUION, oo cc cccceenecsases 132.000 1.00 
Fire insurance ..... ‘K Hea 52.800 Total production ......cccccccccces 32.000 40 
Workmen’s compensation........ 21,120 Total production .......ccccccscves 132.000 16 
ROR OTE 55.) 05niece sn 0:0:0.9/0 8/008 85,800 Total production ........cccccccees 2,000 65 
Shutdown overhead ............ 34.320 Total production .......cccccccoves 132.000 26 
RGUMIBISEEATIVE occ ccccisiccsccs 128.040 Total production .....-...ccccccccee 132,000 97 
WOU. enw kSeSa saws aeeeenan $1,416,530 Total production at genera] average.......... $10.73 

ALLOCATION OF AVERAGES TO INDIVIDUAL ITEMS 
ROUGH LUMBER TIMBERS CLEARS COMMONS 








ough 
Dry Finished 





Gree No.1 No. 2 
DEPARTMENT COSTS— No.1 No. 2 Cleare Rough Dressed Kilned Uppers Dressed Dressed 
LOS) HONG, OF FORA. 2.0 6606s 2% 12 12 2 12 12 12 12 12 12 
Lo Eee 3.23 3.23 3.23 3.23 3.23 3.23 3.23 3.23 3.23 
Sorting ea a aid 95 .95 95 ke nae 95 95 95 95 
DOF WR Se cc xecccsccivece eis ite Hale age Le 1.54 1.54 tT ae 
Timber GOCE 05620. cv0c'e ie eae he eae 1.23 1.23 = tas : 
ee on : 42 42 42 nae ses “42 42 42 42 
Piling in yard.. 53 53 * 53 ane one 53 53 
Rough dry shed. act bot * 90 .90 Sas Kat Ree 
Hetd ag en | Cabos eee 1.00 | Ba 
Finish shed ...... o0+ ees ong. oe — i ee oot ‘ ne since 
er po expense aos, ae 84 .84 .84 .84 .84 ise .84 84 
setae i behirmereit acs: cea Chiaas Sate MCT sheet ierarsa ae e 
TE) N56 245 sexes oes 6.09 6.09 6.09 5.42 6.30 9.00 10.57 6.97 6.97 
r 6.46 
Main; and repairs.....1...... 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 
Depreciation .......-. 65 65 6 65 .65 65 65 .65 .65 
Fire insurance 40 4 40 .40 40 .40 40 40 40 
Workmen’s compensation .... .16 16 16 16 16 16 16 16 16 
Shutdown overhead ......... .26 .26 .26 .26 26 -26 26 26 26 
Administrative 2:.06s,cc0cccce 97 97 97 97 97 97 97 97 97 
9.53 9.53 8.86 9.74 1244 1401 1041 10.41 


* 
t It 


Ey: 
These costs per thousand are dependent as to location of piling. 
kiln dried, add cost per thousand to No. 1 dressed. 
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are most useful. They enable him to compare 
his running expenses from month to month 
and with the corresponding period of the pre- 
vious year. With his competitor, however, 
with whom he may exchange these results, 
the comparison is probably useless, as the 
conditions of each mill differ to a very great 
extent, so that an operation in one particular 
mill can be carried on much cheaper than in 
another mill, and yet be offset by the costly 
operation of some other department. 


Expense Analyses Gives Process Costs 


If, however, these ‘‘department costs’’ are 
taken advantage of in their correct relation- 
ship to the finished product, they become, not 
an elaborate analysis of expense but the 
actual basis of the cost of manufacturing 
lumber in the four segregations previously 
mentioned, viz: Green rough lumber, green 
dressed lumber, kiln dried rough lumber, kiln 
dried dressed lumber. 

Green (or air dried) rough lumber, whether 
clears or commons, will have cost the same 
to manufaeture when piled or sold or wherever 
it may be situated at time of inventory. Its 
department costs of production inelude: 
Sawmill, sorting table, transportation and pil- 
ing. 

Green rough lumber may be piled for air 
drying but its cost ends with piling, unless it 
is later remanufactured or dressed before 
selling, which contingency can be taken care 
of by adding the additional costs incurred. 

Green dressed lumber, generally speaking, 
comprises No. 1 and 2 common or dimension, 
boards, shiplap and small timbers. As a 
marketable product the department costs of 
manufacturing includes: Sawmill, sorting 
table, sizer, yard transportation and piling. 
A certain amount will go direct to cars, scows 
or wagon for local delivery and escape piling 
charges, but the assumption of lumber costs 
must be based on the bulk of the business, 
which is rail trade, and this means, as a 
general rule, shipping stock from piled lumber 
air dried for the purposes of underweights. 

Kiln dried rough lumber is sometimes a 
stock commodity. A certain amount is al- 
ways being sdld and at date of inventory there 
is always some on hand, including that in 
the dry kiln. Its production cost has been 
sawmill, sorting table, transportation and 
dry kiln. 

Kiln dried dressed lumber is understood to 
mean finished clears and includes in its 
course of manufacture: Sawmill, sorting 
table, transportation, dry kiln, dry sorting, 
planing mill and dry shed piling expenses. 

The recently adopted practice of kiln dry- 
ing common boards and shiplap is mentioned 
in a later part. 

Inventory and Sales Are Proof of Output 

The only positive proof of the total output 
of a mill, is by totaling the sales, adding 
thereto the inventory at the end, and deduct- 
ing from the resultant total the inventory 
at the beginning and any lumber purchased 
during the operating period, for example: 

Feet ? 


t 
1,000.000 
2,000,000 


3,000,000 


Sales for period 
Inventory at end 


Inventory at beginning 


800,000 
Lumber purchased 0 


1,000,000 
Total lumber manufactured. . 2,000,000 


A sales analysis must be kept by the cost 
axecounting department and the same analysis 
used when taking inventory. By this means 
we have a final conclusive check upon the 
tallymen or machine meters, and could dis- 
pense with these altogether if the sales and 
inventory analysis were correctly recorded 
every month. Such an analysis should be 
made up in the following manner: No. 2 
common—Rough, dressed. No. 1 common— 
Rough, dressed. Timber _ sticks—Rough, 
dressed. Clears—Green, rough. Kiln dried— 
Rough, dressed. [Headings used in table giv- 
ing material analysis. ] 

Our first statement after taking off and 
proving the trial balance, is that of material 


in board measure outlined in the accompany- 
ing table showing material analysis. From 
this statement we get not only the total 
amount of lumber manufactured, but also the 
total footage of green lumber that has passed 
thru the sizer, the total footage that has 
been kiln dried and the total footage of 
clear lumber ‘that has been dressed and 
finished in the planing mill. If it is 
the practice of a mill to kiln dry No. 1 
common boards and shiplap, then another 
column will have to be provided to show the 
amount of material thus treated, so that the 
average per thousand.cost of operating the 
dry kiln may be apportioned to the different 
grades passing thru the dry kiln. Now we 
know that everything manufactured has first 
to pass thru the sawmill operation. Green 
dressed lumber or No. 1 and 2 common and 
timbers and timber sticks have to take the 
cost of the ‘‘sizer,’’ therefore the total board 
measure of these shown as dressed must be 
all that could have passed thru the sizer to 
enable us to arrive at the per thousand 
average of this one particular operation. 

Clears are sold rough either green or air 
dried, or kiln dried. If either of the first 
two, then the cost of production is no more 
than sawmill, ‘sorting table, transportation 
and piling, but the material analysis will tell 
us what was sold rough kiln dried and this, 
plus all dressed clears and any rough kiln 
dried lumber in stock at time of inventory, 
will give the grand total of lumber passing 
thru the dry kiln, for the purpose of obtain- 
ing an average cost of operating that depart- 
ment. Clears, dressed, alone give the average 
per thousand of planing mill costs and finished 
dry shed, 

Using Material Analysis for Item Costs 

The accompanying tables show operating 
costs and per thousand averages, and alloca- 
tion of averages to the individual items manu- 
factured, and they apply this idea to its 
fullest extent. The figures used are fictitious 
but near enough to normal averages for the 
purpose of illustration. In the table of 
operating costs and per thousand averages 
we have our total manufacturing expenses in 
departments, against which are shown the 
total feet board measure of lumber affecting 
each of these department costs, as exhibited 
by the material analysis of total production. 
Another table shows how the averages per 
thousand obtained are allocated to the dif- 
ferent items of lumber manufactured. I am 


aware that a much more scientific distribu- 
tion of the overhead costs as illustrated in 
the following tables could be arranged but, 
as previously mentioned, I am not outlining 
a complete accounting system. Any other al- 
location of the overhead burden would not 
affect the principle of production costs in 
grades. By this means we have several 
general averages instead of, as formerly, one 
only, and the table shows the cost of manu- 
facturing: Green rough lumber—Nos. 1 and 
2 common, timbers and clears (first, second, 
third and fourth columns); green dressed lum- 
ber—Nos. 1 and 2 common and timbers (fifth, 
eighth and ninth columns); kiln dried rough 
lumber—clears (sixth column) and possibly No. 
1 common boards and shiplap; kiln dried dressed 
lumber—clears or finished uppers (seventh col- 
umn). 

[The final instalment of Mr. Steer’s paper will 
appear in an early issue.—Ebp1rTor.] 


CHART FLUCTUATIONS IN LUMBER PRICES 


CIncINNATI, OHIO, Oct. 4.—The J. W. Dar- 
ling Lumber Co., of this city, has just sent out 
to the trade a chart, a reproduction of which 
accompanies this article, which shows the fluc- 
tuation of lumber prices from Jan. 1, 1918, to 
date. This chart was prepared by the company 
at considerable cost of time and money with the 
hope of driving home at a glance the fact that 
now is a good time to buy lumber. To quote 
an official of the company, ‘‘ Aside from the 
printing, the work is all our own and we know it 
is accurate.’’ 

Particularly interesting in this chart is the 
perpendicular drop from peak prices in March, 
1920, to the low level, and the beginning of the 
upward trend in September, 1921. In sending 
this chart out, the J. W. Darling Lumber Co. 
ealls attention to the following figures secured 
from the National Lumber Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation : 

Orders Production 
May, 1921 71 percent 69 percent 
September, 1921 79 percent 71 percent 

Continuing, the company points out that this 
proves conclusively that orders are increasing 
faster than production and that a continuation 
of this condition is sure to result in higher 
prices. Between twelve thousand and fifteen 
thousand of these charts are being sent out to 
the trade. In conclusion the company says in 
part, ‘‘In our opinion, never could the old slogan 
‘Buy Now’ be more aptly used than at the 
present time.’’ 





FLUCTUATION IN LUMBER PRICES 
Jan. 1918 to Oct. 1921 
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This Chart Was Prepared from the Books of the J. W. Darling Lumber Co. 
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An Authentic Review of Situation in Europe 


[The following cable report was sent to the St. 
Paul Daily News by a famous international traveler 
and student of affairs who had just returned to 
London after an extensive tour of Europe on which 
he was the guest of many high statesmen in the 
various countries. Discussing this report with a 
representative of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Col. 
S. O. Johnson, who recently has returned from an 
extended tour of Europe and whose views on the 
forestry situation were given at length in the Sept. 
29 issue of this paper, endorsed this report in toto 
and says it coincides exactly with his observations 
on his tour that covered much the same ground. 
—EDITOR.]} 

LONDON, Sept. 27.—‘“‘The Blue Danube seems to 
me to be an even bluer proposition than Strauss, 
the waltz king, ever made it and the best name 
for the border States seems to me to be the United 
Hates of Europe.” 

This pat observation was made to me by Frank 
Vanderlip, the American financier, who, like my- 
self, was making a firsthand study of conditions in 
Europe. But “the United Hates of Europe” are 
not confined to the Danube region alone. 

All Europe is a seething caldron. Adding of a 
little fuel to the fire would make it boil over. at 
one or several points. 

France 

In Paris I had a long talk with Ambassador Her- 
rick. 

France seems to be coming back, at least super- 
ficially, but the increasing hatred for the Germans 
is manifest everywhere. 

I believe the French realize that the Germans 
are making more rapid progress in reconstruction 
industrially and economically than is France her- 
self. 

When you see the devastation brought about by 
the war in France and Belgium and compare it with 
the insignificant damage done to Germany you are 
actually startled by the comparison. 

Germany 

I should say that Germany today must be recog- 
nized as the most successful country in Europe. 

The number of unemployed in Germany today is 
less than 300,000 and is being reduced every week. 

The fact that the country is in debt and a large 
part of her industrial output mortgaged for years 
to pay for her war does not obscure the signs of 
prosperity that you see about you. 

Germany during the last summer has had a great 
harvest ; she has escaped the ravages of the drouths 
which affected almost every other country in 
Europe. 

The Germans have not forgotten the war, but 
most of them realize that they have been licked. 

I talked to all sorts of plain people—police, drug 
clerks, railway station porters and so forth—and in 
almost every case, even when they were socialists 
and bitter against kaisers, I found that they were 
yearning for another go at France. 


Bavaria 

Germany, however, is now suffering from her 
enemies within as well as her enemies without. 

Bavaria, tho a State of Germany, is virtually a 
kingdom without a king, and the people who live in 
Bavaria would much prefer a king to a president or 
a republic. 

The outcome of the scrap between Prussia and 
Bavaria will determine to a certain extent how 
rapidly Germany will develop. The old maxim of 
“a house divided in itself” etc. applies. 

I found a German passport was of no value in 
Bavaria. The Bavarians are taking no chances 
either on an influx of outsiders to eat up their food 
or an inrush of Reds. The Whites put down one 
Red revolution and they do not want another. How- 
ever, they are giving harbor and welcome to all the 
reactionary monarchical forces in Germany. 

Belgium 

Belgium looked to me as if as a nation she was 
the only rival in Europe today, in an industrial 
sense, of Germany. 

The hatred of the Germans in Belgium is even 
greater than the hatred of the French, if it be possi- 
ble, for them. 

Czecho-Slovakia 

Czecho-Slovakia has as good a chance as any 
country in Europe today for future growth and 
development. 

The people feel that they are free from the yoke 
of Germany, under which they struggled for three 
hundred years. 

I talked with many leading men in this coun- 
try and the biggest man I met in my entire trip, 
in my judgment, was James G. Masaryk, president 
of the republic. 

“T read carefully what President Harding says 
publicly and I profit by it,’’ President Masaryk 
told me, 


“T am his admirer. I know Woodrow Wilson 


well. He was a great man, but, like all human 
beings, made some mistakes.”’ 

He explained that he had to maintain an army 
of 150,000 to protect the country’s three frontiers. 


Austria 

In Vienna I had a 30-minute conversation with 
President Michael Hainisch, a man of sixty, with 
long whiskers. 

He impressed me as being an important man, 
has been a professor in sociology, lives in a small 
house and appeared to be a real democrat. 

President Hainisch said that Austria will come 
out of all her difficulties, tho she has more problems 
than any other country in Europe now. 

“T have a strong hope that our people are now 
a democratic people and that they no longer want a 
monarchy,” he continued. 

“Undoubtedly, the Austrian people would like to 
join Germany today, but could not under the treaty ; 
hence we are trying to build up and reconstruct 
Austria alone. 

“Our relations with some of our neighboring 
countries are not cordial because they are holding 
territory given to Austria, by the treaty, when they 
should deliver it. 

“My message to America is that we believe in 
American justice and fair play, and we will over- 
come our difficulties if we have the sympathy and 
support of America and other great nations. 

“JT do not think America should interfere po- 
litically in Europe, but economically she should 
do so. 

“What Austria hopes and prays for is American 
justice and nothing more.” 


Hungary 

Hungary is in a condition even worse than Aus- 
tria, because Hungary is divided in itself. 

I believe that the majority living in Hungary 
prefer a kingdom to a republic. In fact, Hungary 
today is a kingdom presided over by a regent. 

The hatred for Rumania and Serbia is beyond 
expression. Rumania stole from Hungary millions 
of dollars’ worth of material after the war closed. 
No doubt about that, and Hungary is a seething 
caldron now because she is about to turn over to 
Austria 2,000,000 of her people under the terms of 
the Paris treaty. 

If I were to hazard a guess I should say that 
Hungary has more troubles ahead of her than any 
other country I have visited. 

I think the Magyars hate the Rumanians the 
most. As they are a proud and militant race, they 
are sure to make an effort to get back their lost 
lands as soon as they think the big powers are busy 
elsewhere. 5 

England 


Beyond doubt, the English people, much as they 
hate the Germans in a way, are anxious to do busi- 
ness with them, and the big captains of industry 
with whom I conversed on this subject do not hesi- 
tate to say so. 

Wherever I traveled in Europe I noticed many 
German drummers going after European trade. I 
called this to the attention of a famous British 
statesman whom I met. He replied bluntly: 

“Well, why should anybody object? We can’t 
have it both ways. If we want reparations, we 
ought to be glad the Germans are at work and 
busily trying to earn the money. If we don’t 
want them to earn the money, we must give up the 
idea of reparations.” 





A New Tree Felling and Bucking Machine 


VANCOUVER, WASH., Oct. 1.—Loggers and 
lumbermen in and around Vancouver are much 
interested in the portable drag saw and tree 
felling machine invented by Stephen Jacy. Mr. 
Jacy has had considerable experience as a lum- 
berman in logging camps in various places in 








that I have cut-in twenty-one minutes’ time 
trees six feet two inches in diameter at the 
butt, using a 7-foot blade. I removed the ma- 
chine as soon as the tree was listing and finished 
felling it by driving two additional steel wedges 
and deepening the under-eut with a hand ax. 


The Jacy Tree Felling and Bucking Machine 


the West. Until coming to Vancouver not long 
ago, where he now resides at 1500 Kauffman 
Avenue, he worked in the woods of Montana. 
The Jacy tree felling machine may also be 
used for bucking logs, as the position of the 
saw can be changed very quickly. As ex- 
plained by Mr. Jacy, ‘‘One of the many ad- 
vantages of the machine, which is in successful 
operation here, is that the saw can be changed 
to three operating positions or angles in about 
twenty seconds.’’ Continuing, Mr. Jacy said, 
‘By this I mean that a man after felling a 
tree with this saw can change almost instantly 
the position of the saw blade in order to saw 
or buck the log. In regard to the maximum 
size of tree which may be felled, I will say 


This additional work required five minutes. I 
do not move the drag saw away when felling 
a tree two or three feet in diameter, as I can 
guide it by wedges and the under-cut. Any- 
how, the machine is six feet from the butt of 
the tree, so there is hardly any danger of a 
small tree kicking back that far.’’ 

The blade runs about 135 strokes a minute 
and makes a good clean cut, as may be seen in 
the accompanying illustration. The machine it- 
self is compact and can be readily moved about 
in the woods. Mr. Jacy is not in a position to 
manufacture the machine in quantity and so is 


‘willing to sell the patent outright or enter into 


a contract with a manufacturer to place it on 
the market on a royalty basis. 
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LUMBERMAN TELLS OF EUROPEAN CONDITIONS 


New York, Oct. 3.—The future of the lum: # admire the industry of the Germans and in this 


ber business is absolutely assured. 
ment was made this afternoon by J. H. Bloedel 
of the Bloedel Donovan Lumber Mills, Belling- 
ham, Wash., who returned to the United States 
last Friday after a sojourn of more than three 
months in Europe. He was a passenger aboard 
the Aquitania, which also brought back R. A. 
Long, of the Long-Bell Lumber Co. After one 
night in New York, Mr. Long left for his home 
in Kansas City. 

Much of an extensive interview given by Mr. 
Bloedel expressly for the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
had to do with conditions in those countries of 
Kurope which bore the brunt of the World War. 
He went to Europe ostensibly for pleasure, but 
he studied the situation from the point of view 
of a lumberman, an American man of affairs, a 
general of business and as a plain citizen inter- 
ested in the welfare of the peoples of all nations 
and anxious to witness and applaud their strides 
toward normalcy. 

Much of his journeying in Europe was made 
by motor car. He was accompanied by Mrs. 
Bloedel and their three children—Prentiss, Law- 
rence and Charlotte. As a prelude to his con- 
versation, Mr. Bloedel said: 

From a pleasure viewpoint our journey was most 
interesting. We spent three months in strange 
lands and came back better satisfied that we are 
—* and that our country is the Land of the 

Mr. Bloedel and his party went direct to 
Cherbourg from New York and from there lost 
no time in making the journey to Paris. An 
entire week was spent in motoring over the 
battle fields, visiting principally the areas occu- 
pied by the American troops at Chateau Thierry, 
Verdun and Rheims. One month was spent in 
Italy, including brief stops in Rome and Venice. 
Mr. Bloedel continued: 

We encountered broiling hot weather in Italy. 
I have never experienced such heat in this coun- 
try. Finally the weather got the better of us and 
we beat a retreat to Switzerland. In Switzerland 
we motored thru the Lake Geneva district, Mon- 
treux, Lucerne, Interlachen and Zurich. We had 


a wonderful time amid the natural grandeur of the 
Alps and from there we went to Austria. 


Thru Austria and Germany 


We found the Austrian people very much de- 
pressed. Outwardly there is a show of gayety. 
The hotels are going and the people seem to be 
trying to forget their plight. But they can not 
= such suffering as they are compelled to un- 

ergo. ° 

The greatest thing in Austria from the view- 
point of an American is the work being accom- 
plished by the American Relief Association. The 
association is still feeding 20,000 Austrian children 
a day. -The strongest point the United States has 
made in the war period has been in feeding thou- 
sands of European children. 

It has endeared America to our allies and to our 
enemies. There are no words in which adequate 
praise can be expressed for Mr. Hoover and the 
American association for what they have done. 
went into one of the schools in Vienna. The asso- 
ciation is using one of the rooms to feed 300 
children twice daily. The children are well fed, 
well clothed and happy, whereas but for American 
aid they would have long since starved to death. 

From Vienna we went thru Germany and the 
Rhine Valley and thence to Brussels. There is less 
unemployment in Germany than in any other coun- 
try of Europe, if the general situation may be 


judged from the district we traversed and this area 4%, ps 
_.the Belgian government used much better meth- 


“ods in going about the task of rehabilitation. 


is one of the country’s greatest industrial centers. 


We visited the American forces at Coblenz, the 
British at Cologne and the French at Mayence. - 
There was a rumor while we were with our occu-: 
pational troops that the Americans would be called, 
back to the United States in September, but those ~— 


soldiers with whom I talked are not the least bit 
anxious to come back. 


After the paymaster comes around each month, ? 


the boys have their good United States money 
changed up into German marks and their supply 
of ready cash is sufficient to insure them a pretty 
good time, in fact about everything in the way of 
pleasure they can desire. 

While the mark is worth less than a cent in ex- 
change, nevertheless 40 marks will buy a good sub- 
stantial meal and for 250 marks a day, less than 
$2.50, I had the best. room in the best hotel in 
Weisbaden, one of the principal German watering 
places. So the soldiers can convert their money 
and live much better than they could at home, and 
naturally this makes for contentment. 


Germany’s Industrial Situation . 

I said Germany is better off industrially than 
any of the European countries. There are few if 
any beggars in Germany, whereas Austria is over- 
run with them. I was accosted ten times in one 
block during our stay in Vienna. Italy is also a 
country of beggars. The American can not but 


This state-**Tespect they far outstrip any rival nation over 


there. 

From Brussels we went to England, to remain 
three weeks in London. I had heard much of the 
beauty of other European countries, but to my 
mind England is the most beautiful place in the 
world. Conditions for motoring were ideal and 
we took full advantage of them. 

Industrial conditions are not so good in England 
as they are over here. There are 4,000,000 men 
out of work, whereas the population is less than 
half that of the United States. There is discontent 
among the working classes, mainly for the reason 
that men during the war period became accustomed 
to high wages and to living conditions which they 
can not maintain on their present earnings. 

There is some unforunate legislation in England, 
too. For instance, the Government has established 
unemployment bureaus where the jobless man is 
given three pounds sterling a week. With this 
amount he can make ends meet for his family and 
thereby the incentive for work is removed and it 
is working great hardships. 


Reconstruction in Battle-Ridden Regions 


Of reconstruction in the battle-ridden regions, 
Mr. Bloedel said Belgium had far outstripped 
France in eradicating the ruin wrought by the 
German war machine. In many parts of Bel- 
gium the last scar of conflict has been erased. 
Louvain, for instance, has arisen a new and 
spotless city, more beautiful perhaps than it was 
before. , 

‘“<TIn France, on the other hand,’’ Mr. Bloedel 
continued, ‘‘Construction is proceeding rather 
slowly. In many areas where reconstruction has 


J. H. BLOEDEL, BELLINGHAM, WASH. ; 
Who Tells of European Conditions 


been undertaken, only the flimsiest sort of 
wooden shacks have been erected and these are 
no better than temporary abodes. 

‘*Tt may be the reason is that the devastated 


area of Belgium is very much smaller than that 


of France, but I think there is no doubt that 


, The people of France give evidence of being 
_ discouraged and in some instances there are 


signs of sheer helplessness. ’’ 


Political Conditions and Aspects 


Concerning political conditions, Mr. Bloedel 
said he had made careful inquiry in all. the 
countries visited as to how the American people 
stood with our recent enemies as well as with 
our Allies. He said: 


The people of France admire us for the wonder- 
ful organization with which we swung the tide of 
conflict. In England the people admit that the 
entry of America into the war was the final cause 
of victory and that the struggle could not have been 
won without our aid. But they refuse to acknowl- 
edge that American arms won the war, selecting 
— to concede that America dealt the knockout 

ow. 

The feeling in England is only one of en for 
our success and position in the markets of the 
world. It is nothing more than a good, keen sense 
of rivalry. I believe that in any cause that came 
to a final crisis between the United States and 


Great Britain they will be found standing together, 
beeause we are fundamentally one people. 

There is a great deal of discussion about the 
Pacific coast situation—the Far East question— 
and 1 did not hear a single voice raised in England 
in favor of a renewal of her pact with Japan. 
They take the view that no Anglo-Japanese alliance 
can survive which is antagonistic to America. 

I could not find any feeling in Germany against 
any of her recent enemies with the exception of 
France. This feeling is born of hatred 2,000 years 
old and it never will, in my opinion, die out. A 
great many people in Germany feel that the war 
would have been won but for American interven- 
tion and they attribute the part played by Amer- 
ican Expeditionary Forces to a gigantic blunder of 
her own militarists. 


Lumber Conditions on the Continent 


Mr. Bloedel made a careful mental summary 
of lumber conditions on the continent and his 
final opinion is that there has been marked im- 
provement in the last few months and that this 
improvement will continue. He said: 


The lumber outlook in Europe is improving. 
When I landed there was the same depression that 
existed here—we sailed from New York July 
but I noted a gradual improvement that had be- 
come considerable before I left. Prices have 
stiffened. 

Conditions in the Baltic States were especially 
depressed when I first began to view the situation. 
But apparently curtailed production and a conse- 
quent reduction of supplies have served to 
strengthen the market. The Baltic will freeze up 
about Dec. 1 and with conditions as they are a 
demand for Pacific coast and Gulf coast lumber is 
bound to result in this section. 

The exchange situation will be a great draw- 
back, but this must be altered in time with the 
general readjustment. From my observations in 
Europe and at home I must say that I feel that 
the future of the lumber business is absolutely 
assured. 

The housing shortage, which is great in the 
United States, is much greater in France. I 
might say it is universal. This housing -shortage 
has got to be relieved and it will take a number 
of years to accomplish the task. There is bound 
to be a revival and the housing shortage is the 
foundation for that revival. If Europe does not 
take our woods, it will take our competing woods 
and thereby relieve us of that much competition. 

I believe that the Atlantic seaboard, north of 
Chesapeake Bay, is the great future potential mar- 
ket for west Coast lumber. The density of popula- 
tion is here and therefore the consumption of lum- 
ber. We must ship most of the lumber here in 
large bulk quantities by vessel. Most of the ship- 
ments will come by water, not rail. Rail rates 
never can remain low enough to move this lumber 
in large quantities. 

More west Coast lumber is being shipped to the 
Atlantic seaboard now than ever before, but this is 
only a beginning. It is being brought here both 
by chartered vessels and by boats of the regular 
lines. Prices are still below what they must be 
and charter rates are unsatisfactory, but both are 
bound to come down to a figure that we can pay. 
Prices are stiffening up now and this may be the 
beginning of the great revival. 


‘*But there has been considerable improve- 
ment,’’ commented the interviewer. 

‘<«True,’’ Mr. Bloedel quickly replied. ‘‘ But 
there was considerable room for improvement 
as well. Conditions were pretty bad when I left 
home in July.’’ : 

Mr. Bloedel will leave New York tomorrow 
with his family for their home in Seattle. 


TO CONDUCT DRY KILN EXPERIMENTS 


New ORLEANS, LaA., Oct. 3.—The extent to 
which lumber grades are reduced thru kiln dry- 
ing and air drying respectively will shortly be 
known as a result of an investigation to be 
conducted by the Southern Pine Association. 
An inspector of the association has been as- 
signed to undertake the experiments, five or six 
mills centrally located in each producing dis- 
trict having been selected for the purpose. 
This inspector, with the chief grader of each 
plant, will grade and put thru the kiln a quan- 
tity of lumber, which will be regraded by the 
same men when taken out and a report made 
upon the results. The process of air drying 
will be a little more difficult because of the dif- 
ferent conditions under which air drying can 
be accomplished, and the length of time required 
before the stock can be regraded. 

Definite information as to the changes ef- 
fected by drying processes has not heretofore 
been available, and the results obtained from 
the proposed investigation, which will be thoro 
in every respect, should be of interest and of 
undoubted value. 
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CONFERENCES GUIDE FOREIGN TRADE PLANS 


SEATTLE, WASH., Oct. 1—Axel H. Oxholm, in 
the midst of his tour of the Pacific Northwest, 
makes this comment: 


Prior to my departure from Washington, D. C., 
there was some uncertainty about the outcome of 
this tour of investigation and inquiry, due _ princi- 
pally to the fact that the lumber business, in com- 
mon with other enterprises, was exceptionally dull. 
It affords me no small measure of gratification to 
state that all the doubt and uncertainty respecting 
the mission have disappeared. Lumbermen seem 
fully to realize the importance of the export mar- 
ket, but it is a mutter of common knowledge that 
up to the present time they have not been organ- 
ized to take the full advantage of their opportuni- 
ties. Mr. Hoover is anxious that the officials of 
the Department of Commerce keep in close contact 
with the industry and be ready at all times to be 
of service. 

An essential point—which, incidentally, has not 
been clearly understood—is that whenever the de- 
partment forms a definite idea about a certain 
kind of work there is no intention to adopt a policy 
without consulting the lumbermen ‘themselves. 
Bearing that point in mind, I am able to say now, 
in the midst of my work here, that the series of con- 
ferences during the present week has already in- 
fluenced us to abandon certain plans that were in 
the formative stage, and to take up new ones in 
their stead. Another effect is that the knowledge 
of what we are trying to do is being disseminated. 
When a majority of the people interested know what 
the department is aiming at—the more enthusiasm 
we can work up—the better position we shall be in 
with respect to the work, for, as our scope enlarges, 
the more men and the more money we shall be able 
to employ. 

Above all things, we desire that the lumbermen 
mele nce of the service we have to offer. We feel 
that thru the department they will be able to 
secure any kind of information they may desire, 
altho they themselves may not have any other 
source whatever open to them. An illustration 
of our manner of working is the method of treat- 
ing the news. We have adopted the plan of giving 
out real news, suitable for publication, the instant 
it is ready. It is the policy of first come, first 
served ; and we propose to give to trade papers and 
newspapers every opportunity to publish the facts 
as we find them in various parts of the world. In 
a word, our aim is to secure vital information and 
to ~ ae it without delay where it will do the most 
good. 

I am decidedly encouraged and gratified at the 
spirit of codperation with which I have been re- 
ceived by the representatives of the industry in the 
Pacific Northwest; and I am confident that within 


a iationy short interval—say by the beginning 
e 


of 1922—the results will begin to flow back to lum- 
bermen in a definite and profitable form. 

Mr. Oxholm, as chief of the lumber division 
of the Department of Commerce, arrived on the 
Coast a week ago, his main: purpose being to 
interview mill people and to investigate condi- 
tions affecting the export trade, with the idea 
of learning how the department could best be 
of assistance to the Pacific Northwest. The ideas 
and information he has acquired will be utilized 
on his return to Washington-in mapping out the 
policy of the department. Mr. Oxholm, after 
stopping off at Bellingham, arrived here last 
Monday. He spent Tuesday and Wednesday in 
Tacoma, and went to Portland Thursday on the 
day of the meeting of the Douglas Fir Exploita- 
tion & Export Co. He returned to Seattle yes- 
terday, and tomorrow will proceed to Tacoma. 
Tuesday next he will be in Portland to confer 
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with the representatives of the western pine in- 
dustry, and to meet with general exporters, sash 
and door manufacturers, and in fact everybody 
interested in the export phase of the lumber 
industry. He will reach San Franciseo Thurs 
day, Oct. 6, and will remain there up to and in- 
cluding Monday, Oct. 10, conferring with Doug 
las fir people, making individual calls, interview 
ing pine operators, and securing data from in 
dependent exporters. One of the most important 
features of Mr. Oxholm’s tour of the Coast will 
be his visit to Stockton, where he will see Fred 
erick Sayre, general manager of the California 
Cedar Products Co., manufacturer of pencil 
slats. About Oct. 20 Mr. Oxholm will reach 
Washington with the data on which the Depart 
ment of Commerce will base its new policy. 





CEDAR EXPORTING HURTS SHINGLE INDUSTRY 


SEATTLE, WasH., Oct. 1—A clear-cut stand 
against the heavy export movement of raw cedar 
to Japan was taken by H. J. Bratlie, of the 
Bratlie-McClellan Mill Co., of Ridgefield, Wash., 
at the regular luncheon of Seattle wholesalers 
Thursday. Mr. Bratlie was a guest at the lunch- 
eon, and took the floor when a direct question 
had been put to him as to whether there had 
been exportations of red cedar from the Colum 
bia River district. He said: 


The movement in that district has already as 
sumed considerable proportions. Since this busi- 
ness in clear cedar can easily become a most seri- 
ous problem, I would like to know what attention 
is being paid to it. If it keeps up, as I am told 
it is likely to do, there is no question that a great 
many shingle mills will be ob iged to close on ac 
count of a lack of logs. It seems to me that owners 
of logs ought to refuse to sell the raw material. If 
we continue to do this thing, if we allow it to go 
on, it means simply that we are taking the bread 
and butter from our own working men, that we 
are cutting our own throats, for our mills will not 
be able to run. 


Discussion of the point raised by Mr. Bratlie 
developed the possibility of shingle grades going 
practically to pieces, from the fact that the 
mills are now compelled to buy ‘‘ rejects.’’ 
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NEWS FROM THE NATION'S CAPITAL 


EUROPE MUST HAVE AMERICA’S AID 


WasHINGTON, D. C., Oct. 4.—The United 
States can not refrain from active participation 
in the settlement of economic and financial diffi- 
culties confronting the world. 


This is the conviction expressed by a special 
committee of the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States just back from an extended trip 
through European countries, where government 
officials and business leaders were interviewed 
and a close study on the ground made in order 
that the committee might secure the views of the 
various elements of the populations of the coun- 
tries visited. 


The committee consisted of J. H. Defrees, 
Chicago, president of the National Chamber: 
J. H. Fahey, Boston, former president and a 
director of the International Chamber of Com- 
merece; 8. H. Strawn, Chicago, chairman of the 
board, Montgomery, Ward & Co.; R. P. Lamont, 
Chicago, president American Steel Foundries 
Co.; J. J. O’Connor, Washington, D. C., man- 
ager finance department, Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States, and J. H. Douglas, jr., 
secretary. 


In a report to the board of directors made 
public today the committee says: 


In every country visited the opinion was ex- 
pressed that neither western nor central Europe 
can be restored to a condition which promises hope 
and progress for the future without our assistance. 
* %* * Every country desires our friendship and 
assistance, and it is apparent we can participate 
in the restoration of commercial and industrial pro- 
ductivity on any reasonable and consistent terms, 
either by modification of the Versailles treaty to 
potent - ~ 3rd of the United States or inde- 
pendently of it. 


The chief obstacle at present to a return to 
normal business conditions thruout the world, 
the committee declares, is found in the armed 
conflicts in progress and in the continued threat 
of renewed clashes. The committee does not 


believe business will resume its forward move- 


ment until the menace of recurring warfare is 
removed. 


The conclusions of the committee, based on 
its intensive study, stand out as follows: 


The United States and the Allies should present 
a solid front in demanding that Germany make 
= in the matter of reparations. The United 

tates should participate in the work of the repara- 
tions commission and in the work of the other com- 
missions now existing or to be created which may 
deal with economic and financial questions which 
affect the United States. There should be formed 
an international commission of business men to aid 
the reparations commission in working out difficult 
financial problems concerning reparations. The 
United States should not withdraw at this time 
her army on the Rhine. 


—onen 


FEDERAL RESERVE REVIEW HOPEFUL 


WasuHineTon, D. C., Oct. 3.—The review of 
general business and financial conditions thruout 
the twelve Federal reserve districts, as it will 
be set forth in the next issue of the Federal 
Reserve Bulletin, is easily the most optimistic 
and encouraging in many months. 

Promise of larger employment in the build- 
ing industry is seen in the fact that building 
contracts have reached a record figure for this 
year. 

Improving conditions and a more optimistic 
attitude generally in the lumber trade is noted. 
The report says further: 


Further decided improvement in the credit situ- 
ation has been a noteworthy feature of business 
during the month of September. 

While attention has been largely concentrated on 
the agricultural side of business development dur- 
ing the month, manufacturing has also continued to 
show a wholesome improvement in many lines. The 
advance in the iron and steel trade first noted in 
August has been sustained during September in cer- 
tain lines, notably in pig iron and light products 
such as wire and sheets, in which price advances 
have occurred. Altho orders fell in August an 
advance has occurred since that time. Steady in- 
crease in the numbers of men employed has taken 
place. In this connection should also be noted 
the improvemént of the railway industry. The net 
earnings of Class 1 railways for August were about 








$70,000,000, and on many lines the rate of earnings 
is near the level taken as a standard in the Trans 
portation Act. 

Prices continued to advance during August. 
The index compiled by the Federal Reserve Board 
for international comparison registered an increase 
of two points over the July figure, while the trend 
during September also appears to have been up 
ward. Declines in particular lines of business such 
as livestock are due to local marketing conditions. 
Employment on the other hand has increased only 
slightly, altho the situation is better than at the 
end of August. The end of the harvesting and crop 
moving season may tend to increase the number of 
unemployed, but such tendency is likely to be offset 
by growth in demand on the part of manufacturing 
industries. Railroads have begun to increase the 
number of their employees to some extent. This is 
especially noteworthy in the far West and is em- 

hasized in the reports received from District 
Ro. 12 (San Francisco), where it holds true also 
of general public utility undertakings. 

Financially the month has been notable for the 
decided fall in German exchange, the mark at one 
time going to 9/10 of one cent. Hasier money con 
ditions have grown out of the gradual liquidation in 
the East and South and two Federal reserve banks 
have reduced their discount rate to 5 percent. The 
shrinkage in bills held has been a natural growth 
of the credit situation. Call money as well as 
commercial paper rates have tended lower. 

Taken all in all, the month has been in the main 
a period of distinct encouragement and gives prom 
ise of better conditions as autumn and winter ad 
vance. 


Discussing lumber and building specifically, 
the review says that reports from the lumber 
districts indicate improving conditions and a 
more optimistic attitude generally in the lum 
ber trade. 


NATIONAL’S COUNSEL MOVES OFFICES 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Oct. 3.—L. C. Boyle, 
counsel for the National Lumber Manufactur- 
ers’ Association, has removed his offices from 
the Southern Building to the American National 
Bank Building, on F Street, formerly occupied 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission. 








Davip Dovuatas, for whom Douglas fir was 
named, was buried near Scone, Scotland. 
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ASKS ONLY FAIR DEAL FOR WOOD SHINGLES 


SEATTLE, WASH., Oct. 3.—R. S. Whiting, sec- 
retary of the shingle branch, West Coast Lum- 
bermen’s Association, recently sent out a letter 
directing especial attention to the manner in 
which the National Fire Protection Associa- 
tion has endeavored to abolish the use of wood 
shingles in the United States. 

Mr. Whiting’s letter is brought out because 
of a statement made by Ira H. Woolson, con- 
sulting engineer of the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters, in presenting a resolution at a 
recent meeting of the National Fire Protection 
Association in San Francisco, which endorsed 
the action of the California legislature in pass- 
ing a housing law prohibiting the use of wood 
shingles thruout that State. Mr. Whiting’s let- 
ter is a valuable contribution to the subject of 
the proper use of wood shingles and should he 
read by every manufacturer of and dealer in 
shingles in the country. His letter follows: 

_If there ever has been any doubt in the minds 
of lumber and shingle manufacturers as to the 
attitude of the National Fire Protection Associa- 
tion, there is no room for doubt in future, since 
a very clear declaration of its attitude was made 
by Ira H. Woolson, consulting engineer of the 
National Board of Fire Underwriters at a recent 
meeting of the National Fire Protection Association 
in San Fracisco, Calif. 

Mr. Woolson, in presenting a resolution endors- 
ing the action of California in passing a housing 
law prohibiting the use of shingles thruout the 
State, made the following statement, which should 
be published in such a manner. as to reach every 
lumberman and every citizen of che United States 
for the purpose of showing the very biased attitude 
of this organization toward a product of lumber: 


“If there is any one thing that this organi- 


It is a well known fact that some cities and 
smaller towns in various parts of the country have 
passed antishingle ordinances during the last ten 
years as a result of the activities of this associa- 
tion. Having had an opportunity to try out these 
ordinances, many cities have repealed them, since 
finding shingle roofs are quite as fire resistive as 
the roofs they have been compelled to use by law. 
Wood shingle roofs give a much longer service than 
roofs which are manufactured under the Under- 
writers’ rating as Class C roofing. 


Public Resents Competition Thru Legislation 


In cities where the use of shingles has been pro- 
hibited roll roofing and patent shingles are now 
being sold which do not comply with the Class C 
rating, do not give the service that wood shingles 
have given, and are as a matter of fact less fire 
resistive than the wood shingle. In the South in 
particular some of the roll roofings, during the 
high wind storms which prevail there, have been 
completely blown from place, leaving the structures 
subject to winds and storms and fire. The public 
will not put up with such conditions and has conse- 
quently asserted its rights and objected to being 
unwilling objects of competition thru legislation. 

In California, when the public became aroused 
to the fact that a housing law had been passed 
which prevented its using a shingle roof, if it so 

* desired, within a very short period some 50,000 
or 60,000 signatures invoking a referendum vote 
on this housing law were secured. The Act has 
not become a law. 


Shingles as Fireproof as 90 Percent of Substitutes 


The only evidence that the National Board of 
Fire Underwriters has to offer to attempt to prove 
that shingles are less fire resistive than some of the 
roofs which they have seen fit to rate in Class C 
is some tests made by the board itself, which as a 
matter of fact do not show conclusively that 
shingles are the fire hazard which it maintains: 
while tests which have been made by responsible 
technical men at the University of Washington, 
as well as in Grand Rapids, Mich., and other places. 





— 
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“shingles” at the recent meeting in San Fran- 
cisco, has since personally visited several shingle 
mills in the Northwest and has become acquainted 
with the method of manufacture. We believe that 
his attitude toward the wood shingle roof has 
been changed or at least modified ; nevertheless, as 
Mr. Woolson has said, “If there is any one thing 
that this organization has been fighting for a num- 
ber of years of its existence it is the wood shingle,’’ 
which statement is a declaration that the National 
Fire Protection Association has been fighting to 
eliminate wood shingles. 

Shingles Condemned Without Adequate Evidence 


We can not believe that the 150 or more mem- 
bers of the National Fire Protection Association are 
in accord with the expenditure of so much ink, 
paper and postage to eliminate wood shingles as 
being one of the greatest causes of fire loss, when 
as a matter of fact it is the least of a long list 
of fire losses which can be attributed te construc- 


on. 

It is a simple enough matter to accuse by state 
ment but quite another matter to condemn with- 
out sufficient proof to justify the statement. This 
is exactly the situation with regard to the attitude 
of the National Fire Protection Association toward 
wood shingles for roof covering. 


LARGE CARGO ON COAST TO COAST TRIP 


New York, Oct. 4—The steamer West Cata- 
nace is on the way to this port from Raymond, 
Wash., with a mixed cargo of 4,400,000 feet 
of lumber for the Willapa Lumber Co. The 
photograph was taken at the Willapa dock in 
Raymond expressly for the New York represen- 
tative of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, and was 
sent to Ralph C. Angell, secretary of the Willapa 
company, who has his headquarters in New York. 

The West Catanace will dock in New York 











STEAMER ‘‘WEST CATANACE’’ AT WILLAPA DOCK, RAYMOND, WASH., LOADED WITH LUMBER FOR ATLANTIC COAST 


zation has been fighting against for a number 
of years of its existence it is the wood shingle. 
Californta has recently adopted a law pro- 
hibiting the use of wood shingles thruout the 
State for roof construction. It therefore seems 
to me an appropriate and right thing for this 
= to endorse that action by Cali- 
fornia.’ 


Antishingle Resolution of Association 


The resolution reads as follows: 

Whereas, California has recently passed a 
new statewide housing law that contains many 
new features in the public interest that make 
for the safety and protection of life and prop- 
erty, paramount of which is the future pro- 
hibition of the nation’s greatest fire and con- 
— breeders—inflammable wood roofs: 
an 


WHEREAS, The State and municipal officials 
of California are entitled to highest commenda- 
tion for furthering this measure from all citi- 
zens interested in measures that are calculated 
to protect the public interest; therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the National Fire Protection 
Association, assembled at its twenty-fifth an- 
nual meeting, in San Francisco, does hereby 
highly commend the governor of California, 
the members of the legislature, the State and 
municipal officials of California and all the 
public spirited citizens and organizations that 
participated in this great achievement. 

‘Towns Reject Biased Antishingle Ordinances 

It is a matter of common knowledge that the 
National Fire Protection Association, under the 
leadership of Franklin H. Wentworth, its secretary, 
located at Boston, Mass., spends an unlimited 
amount of money for ink and paper in the distri- 
bution of huge quantities of literature, showing 
pictures of residences whose wood shingle roofs 
have been destroyed by fire—all this for the: pur- 
pose of prejudicing the minds of the public against 
the use of wood shingles as a roof covering, not- 
withstanding there are other materials having a 
no greater degree of fire-resistance. 


prove conclusively that the shingle roof is equally 
as fire-resistive as 90 percent of the roofs scheduled 
under Class C roofing. 


Some Shingles Never Intended for Roofs 


In these days of education and advancement it 
has been learned that the word “shingle’’ has been 
misused in the case of roof covering: that is, many 
shingles have been used on roofs which were not 
intended for that purpose. It has become neces- 
sary, therefore, to make clear in the minds of 
the public, as well as in the minds of the dis- 
tributers of shingles, the fact that there are 
shingles that should be used on roofs and shingles 
that should not be used on roofs. 

A vertical or edge grain shingle is so cut from 
the log that the spring and summer wood in the 
shingle is distributed in equal layers, and is there- 
fore not affected by heat or cold or atmospheric 
conditions, and will lie flat and snug to the roof. 
A slash or flat grain shingle is so cut from the log 
that the spring and summer wood, unequally dis- 
tributed therein, is affected by weather conditions 
in such a way that it will not lie flat, but will curl 
and cup, thus causing an uneven surface on the 
roof, forming spaces under some of the shingles 
where sparks may alight, causing a fire. A slash or 
flat grain shingle, therefore, should not be used 
on roof surfaces. 


Must Educate as to Differences in Shingles 


In this connection we find that the fire preven- 
tionist has made no distinction between a roofing 
shingle and a shingle which should not be used 
on the roof. As a matter of fact, fire prevention- 
ists are not generally informed on the difference 
in the manufacture of shingles. They are simply 
taking it for granted that all shingles are roofing 
shingles, and that there is no distinction made be- 
tween a vertical and a flat grain shingle. By in- 
forming them and educating them to this difference 
we feel that we are clearing up the situation in 
their minds. 

Mr. Woolson, who expressed the attitude of the 
National Fire Protection Association toward 


about Oct. 20 and the aim is to have the picture 
printed in Chicago before the steamer casts 
anchor. The load of the West Catanace is one 
of the largest ever to be brought to the East by 
way of the Panama Canal. She is laden with 
shingles, lath, fir and spruce. The lumber is 
for New York and New Jersey dealers. 

The vessel will dock only twice in the process 
of unloading. 


FORESTRY PROBLEMS TO BE DISCUSSED 


SEATTLE, WaAsH., Oct. 1.—Forestry prob- 
lems of all kinds will be brought up for dis- 
cussion at a conference to be held in Seattle 
Oct. 21, under eall issued by the forest pro- 
tective agencies. The various topics will in- 
clude suggested State policy, national reserves, 
protection and taxation. Among the speakers 
will be Dean Hugo Winkenwerder, of the Uni- 
versity of Washington forestry department; Col. 
Howard A. Hanson, chairman State develop- 
ment bureau; Dean Henry Landes, College of 
Science, University of Washington; George C. 
Joy, chief firewarden of the Washington Forest 
Fire Association; J. J. Donovan, of the Bloedel 
Donovan Lumber Mills, Bellingham; George S. 
Long, of Tacoma; E. S. Grammer, Puget Mill 
Co., Seattle; W. G. Weigle, United States Forest 
Service, Seattle; Alex Poulson, Hoquiam; R. L. 
Fromme, United States Forest Service, Olympia; 
N. B. Coffman, Chehalis; E. T. Allen, Western 
Forestry & Conservation Association, Portland. 
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Oct. 12-14—National Implement & Vehicle Asso- 
ciation, Congress Hotel, Chicago. Annual, 
Oct. 13-16—Sixth Better Community Conference; at 
University of Illinois, Champaign; R. E. Hie- 

ronymus, Community Adviser. 


Oct. 15—Alexandria District Lumbermen’s Ex- 
change, Lumbermen’s Club Rooms, New 
Orleans, La. Monthly. 


Oct. 18—National Lumber Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion “Standardization Conference,’’ Congress 
Hotel, Chicago. 


Oct. 18-20—Appalachian Logging Congress, Far- 
ragut Hotel, Knoxville, Tenn. Annual. 


Oct. 19—Philadelphia Lumbermen’s Golf Club, 
a Valley Club, Philadelphia, Pa. 
nnua 


Oct. 20—Michigan Hardwood Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, Pantlind Hotel, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Fall meeting. 


Oct. 19-21—National Retail Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation, Congress Hotel, Chicago. Annual. 


Oct. 20-21—Northern Logging Congress, Radisson 
Hotel, Minneapolis, Minn. Annual. 


Oct. 26-29—Pacific ie Congress, San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. Annual. 


Nov. pohschaninaaak Cooperage Industries of 
America, Hotel Traymore, Atlantic City, N. J. 
Semiannual. 


Nov. 10—Empire State Forest —— Association, 
Hotel Utica, Utica, N. Y. 


Nov. 12—Southern California cone andi Deal- 
ers’ Association, Alexandria Hotel, Los Angeles, 
Calif. Annual. 


Nov. 19—Northeast agg ~ aeaea’ s Associa- 
tion, Moberly, Mo. Ann 


Dec. 7-8—Red Cedar omnte Congress, Seattle, 
Wash. Annual. 


Jan. 11-12—Canadian Lumbermen’s Association, 
King Edward Hotel, Toronto, Ont. Annual. 


Jan. 17-19—Northwestern Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion, West Hotel, Minneapolis, Minn. Annual. 


Jan, 18-19—Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of 
prong Claypool Hotel, Indianapolis, Ind. 
nnua 


Jan, 26-27—Pennsylvania Lumbermen’s Association, 
— Hotel, Philadelphia, Pa. 
nnua 


Feb. 2-3—Michigan Retail Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation, Durant Hotel, Flint, Mich. Annual. 


Feb. 9-11—Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of 
Pennsylvania, William Penn Hotel, Pittsburgh, 
Pa. Annual. 


A WELCOME TO LOGGING CONGRESS 

[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

KNOXVILLE, TENN., Oct. 4.—Acceptances to 
the Appalachian Logging Congress indicate a 
record breaking attendance of loggers from the 
Appalachian region, and of lumbermen from 
all sections, as well as machinery men. 

Arrangements for the elaborate entertainment 
of the visitors by the Knoxville Lumbermen’s 
Club have been made, the full details having 
been worked out by C. F. Maples, chairman, 
E. Vestal and Harry C. Kopcke as a committee 
codperating with ex-President C. L. Babcock 
and C. M. Bonham, of C. M. McClung & Co. 

Formal invitations have been sent to seven 
hundred Appalachian lumbermen and a broad 
invitation is extended to all interested in lum- 
bering in any phase. As there has been no re- 
cent gathering of hardwood interests in the last 
few months there is evidence that operators look 
upon the coming congress session as a good 
occasion at which to gather and exchange ideas 
in reference to this section. 


NATIONAL RETAILERS’ ANNUAL 

The final announcement for the fifth annual 
convention of the National Retail Lumber Deal- 
ers’ Association to be held in Chicago at the 
Congress Hotel on Oct. 19, 20 and 21 has been 
issued and states that ‘‘there will be a minimum 
of formal addresses. Only in the first session 
will there be such—and they will be worth com- 
ing far to hear.’’ Besides the reports of the 
officers at the first session—Wednesday after- 
noon—a prominent lumber manufacturer will 
talk to the retailers on matters in which every- 
one is interested. In addition a prominent re- 
tailer who is also president of the National As- 
sociation of Real Estate Boards will stress the 
value of codperation among national associa- 
tions and the benefits to be derived from enter- 
ing into codperation in local communities with 
business men in other lines. 

The sessions on Oct. 20 and 21, beginning at 
10 a. m., are to be devoted strictly to discussions 
among the dealers themselves on problems of 


vital importance to the retail lumber industry. 
Members from various sections of the country 
have been selected as discussion leaders and 
every dealer in attendance, whether a member 
or not, is invited to participate. Among the 
subjects that will come up for discussion are the 
following: Inspections; compulsory arbitration ; 
miniature dwellings for county and State fair 
and other exhibit purposes; 100 percent local 
distribution—what can be done more nearly to 
achieve this aim?; short lengths—how can their 
sale in retail yards be increased?; lumber grades 
other than standard; small claims by retailers 
on carload shipments of lumber; under-size 
stock from the west Coast; cancellations; brand- 
ing and trade-marking of lumber ; the field work 
of the association; piece and grade tally ear 
cards; labor and open shop conditions; the $10 
penalty case; standardized lumber and molding 
sizes and universal order blank. 

Some time during the convention or in an 
extra session an executive meeting of members 
of the association only will be held for a family 
conference for the good of the order at which 
time it is hoped that each member will speak 
freely and develop some helpful suggestions. 

The annual banquet will be held Thursday eve- 
ning and there will be no speeches delivered 
but a special entertainment program will be 
rendered. The ladies are specially invited and 
a program for their entertainment is being 
arranged which will include an auto tour of 
Chieago’s boulevards and parks, a tea at the 
South Shore Country Club, and a specially con- 
ducted trip thru the Field Museum. 

Attention is especially directed to the fact 
that on Oct. 18, the day before the opening 
of the retail convention, the standardization 
conference of the National Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Association will be held at the same 
hotel and all those interested in standard sizes 
for finish lumber ete. are invited to attend. 

A feature of the convention hall will be a 
large bulletin board on which will be displayed 
material such as circular letters, pamphlets, ad- 
vertising novelties, posters and newspaper clip- 
pings ete. received from the various dealers 
showing how they utilize these things to attract 
business. Any retailer who has something along 
that line which he would like to see displayed 
is invited to send it along to the secretary. 

The railroads have granted a special rate 
of fare-and-a-half where more than 350 individ- 
uals turn in certificates requesting this privilege. 
All attending the convention and coming by 
rail are requested to secure their certificate at 
the time they purchase their ticket. 


EXPECT LARGE ATTENDANCE 

SEATTLE, WASH., Oct. 1—Problems of logs 
and logging are so much to the front at present 
that unusual interest is developing in the forth- 
coming session of the Pacific Logging Congress 
to be held in San Francisco during the latter 
part of October. There are indications of an 
exceptionally large attendance of timbermen and 
loggers from all parts of the State of Wash- 
ington. 


DATE FOR PENN RETAILERS’ ANNUAL 

PiTTsBuRGH, Pa., Oct. 3.—Secretary W. B. 
Stayer, this city, of the Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
Association of Pennsylvania, announces that 
the annual convention of the association will be 
held in this city at the William Penn Hotel on 
Feb. 9, 10 and 11, 1922, and arrangements are 
being made to make this the best convention 
the organization has ever held. 


IMPLEMENT AND VEHICLE PROGRAM 


The program for the twenty-eighth annual 
convention of the National Implement & Vehicle 
Association, to be held at the Congress Hotel, 
Chicago, on Oct. 12, 13 and 14, has been com- 
pleted and judging from the names of the 
speakers and the titles of their addresses there 


will be plenty of inspiration and information 
given to all who attend. Among those who are 
to address the convention are Henry C. Wallace, 
secretary of agriculture; James R. Howard, 
president of the American Farm Bureau Fed: 
eration; Herbert C. Hoover, secretary of com- 
merce; W. P. G. Harding, governor of the 
Federal Reserve Board; and Gen. W. W. Atter- 
bury, vice president in charge of operation of 
the Pennsylvania Railroad. 


NORTHEAST MISSOURI CORRECT DATE 


Moserty, Mo., Oct. 3.—Secretary Robert 
Kingsbury, this city, of the Northeast Missouri 
Lumbermen’s Association, announces that Nov. 
19 has been decided upon as the date for the 
annual convention to be held in Moberly, instead 
of the 17th, as tentatively suggested. 


~—_ 


CALIFORNIANS SET ANNUAL DATE 

Los ANGELES, CALiF., Oct. 1.—At a directors’ 
conference held Sept. 22 the date of the annual 
convention of the Southern California Retail 
Lumber Dealers’ Association was set for Nov. 
12 in this city. This will be an all-day meeting, 
followed by the usual dinner in the evening, 
and will be held at the Alexandria Hotel. The 
Orange County Lumbermen’s Club will furnish 
the program for the morning wupneied 


MICHIGAN HARDWOOD FALL MEETING 


Boyne City, Micu., Oct. 3.—President F. O. 
Barden, this city, of the Michigan Hardwood 
Manufacturers’ Association, announces that the 
regular fall meeting of the organization will be 
held at the Pantlind Hotel, Grand Rapids, on 
Oct. 20, at 10 a.m. The market conditions com- 
mittee will meet Wednesday afternoon, Oct. 19, 
to which meeting all members are invited. 


RED CEDAR SHINGLE CONGRESS 
SEATTLE, WaAsH., Oct. 1—Donald H. Clark, 
of the shingle branch of the West Coast Lum- 
hermen’s Association, announces that the date 
of the next Red Cedar Shingle Congress has 
been tentatively set for Dec. 7 and 8, in Seattle. 
Plans are already under way to make this gather- 
ing the most constructive and satisfactory of 

any meeting in the history of the industry. 


PENNSYLVANIA LUMBERMEN’S DATE 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Oct. 4.—At a meeting of 
the directors of the Pennsylvania Lumbermen’s 
Association held here last Friday, the dates of 
the annual meeting were set for Thursday and 
Friday, Jan. 26 and 27, at the Bellevue-Strat- 
ford Hotel, with the banquet on Thursday eve- 
ning. It has been announced that schedule of 
proposed standard widths and thicknesses for 
this section has been prepared, and will be pre- 
sented at the standardization conference this 
month at Chicago. The association is now pre- 
pared to give its members information and serv- 
ice in their side lines as well as in lumber. 


SHOULD READ THE TERMS 


New York, Oct. 3.—The National Wholesale 
Lumber Dealers’ Association has recently con- 
sidered a number of cases indicating that the 
trade is not always careful to read the terms 
and conditions printed upon an acceptance or 
acknowledgment form in such a manner that 
the terms and conditions become a part of the 
contract. Parties entering into a contract can 
submit any terms or conditions they desire, 
but they are not binding unless there is an agree- 
ment thereto either by a statement in writing or 
by the acts of the parties. 

Frequently it is difficult to determine when 
any agreement in this respect has been reached, 
and occasionally after some correspondence the 
seller will accept an order on a form which 
carries with it numerous conditions which were 
not previously: mentioned in the negotiations. 
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While no general rule can be laid down it is 
generally conceded that if a buyer receives the 
lumber called for in the acknowledgment, his 
act in receiving the lumber may constitute an 
acquiescence on his part to the terms and con- 
ditions in the acceptance. 

Secretary Schupner calls attention to the fact 
that members frequently have been disappointed 
with the standing of their claims when referred 
to attorneys or arbitrators, simply because the 
formal acknowledgment of order was filed un- 
observed, as to its conditions. While on their 
face some conditions may appear unwarranted, 
or may be printed in small type and originally 
pass unnoticed, they are binding if a part of the 
contract. It is the experience of the associa- 
tion that many members would save themselves 
much annoyance and expense if they would care- 
fully examine such contract details. 


AGAIN SECRETARY OF COAST SHIPPERS 


SEATTLE, WASH., Oct. 1—Roy A. Dailey again 
becomes secretary-manager of the Pacific Coast 
Shippers’ Association, thru the resignation of 
Charles B. Floyd, received on Wednesday of 
this week and accepted by the directors as ef- 
fective Nov. 1. Mr. Dailey has transferred his 
office from the yard stock department of the 
L. F. Driver Lumber Co., on the eleventh floor 
of the White Building, to the headquarters of 
the shippers’ association on the second floor, 
and is now actively in charge of association 
affairs. Mr. Dailey’s duties at the L. F. Driver 
Lumber Co. have been taken over by F. H. 
Morton, sales manager. 


CODES THAT FIT PUBLIC NEED 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Oct. 3.—Western cities 
are displaying so much interest and activity in 
having their building codes recognize the latest 
standards of construction that L. Kraemer, of 
the architectural and building code bureau of 
the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, will make an extended trip of three months’ 
duration in visiting cities in the Inland Em- 
pire and on the Pacific coast. Among cities to 
be investigated are Minneapolis, St. Paul, Du- 
luth, Minn.; Denver, Colo.; Salt Lake City, 
Utah; Seattle, Wash.; Portland, Ore.; San 
Francisco, Los Angeles and San Diego, Calif. 
The safety of wood construction when properly 
built will be thoroly discussed with building 
officials and several new methods of installing 
lumber, which have been originated by the en- 
gineering bureau and thoroly tested, will prove 
of a decided advantage to the western cities in 
the revision of their codes. A trip which was 
recently made thru central and eastern and 
southern cities resulted in obtaining a better 
recognition of the value of lumber in civic de- 
velopment. Many restrictions were removed 
from codes that had formerly been placed there 
in an overzealous effort at fire prevention with- 
out considering a better method of employing 
the country’s most widely used building mate- 
rial. 

Dudley F. Holtman, construction engineer of 
the National association, will deliver an address 
before the members of the Indiana Real Estate 
\ssociation Oct. 12 at Lafayette, Ind., on the 
advantages of lumber in the construction of 
homes. Mr. Holtman will also visit the Forest 
Produets Laboratory at Madison, Wis., where 
he will make an examination of all test data 
relative to structural timbers for determining 
the advisability of making a series of tests at 
Columbia University for the benefit of New 
York City: ; 
_All arrangements for the series of heavy 
timber tests have been completed at the Forest 
Products Laboratory at Madison, Wis., and 
the work will soon begin under the direction of 
J. A. Newlin. The work, which will cover 
2% period of four years, is expected to produce 
data that can be used as a basis for reeommend- 
ing safe working stresses for structural columns. 
The experiments will cover the effect of density 
and defects on the strength of structural col- 
umns and the timbers to be used will be of 
southern pine and Douglas fir. 

The architectural and building code bureau 
of the National association is endeavoring to 
have the Evanston (IIl.) building code require- 


ments for first floor construction changed. At 
present the code calls for first floors of fireproof 
construction and the National is advocating 
this to be changed to permit ordinary construc- 
tion. L. Kraemer will confer with the code 
committee of Cincinnati, Ohio, this week for 
the purpose of discussing stress values. The 


stress values now in the code for different kinds © 


of timber are so low that more material than 
is necessary for a sufficient amount of strength 
is required. Definite suggestions have also been 
completed for the building code committee of 
Denver, Colo., which recommend a more wide- 
spread use of lumber as a building material. It 
is hoped that Denver, which is known as a 
‘¢brick’’ town, will adopt the recommendations 
so that lumber may be given the recognition in 
the city code which is properly due it. 


CONNECTICUT TO BE REPRESENTED 

New Haven, Conn., Oct. 3.—The directors 
of the Lumber Dealers’ Association of Con- 
necticut will meet next Thursday to give con- 
sideration to the standardization congress to be 
held in Chicago Oct. 18 and to appoint a com- 
mittee to represent the Connecticut lumbermen 
at the Windy City meeting. 

The ideas of the Connecticut association on 
standardization have received much favorable 
comment and a number of State organizations 
have promised actively to support its views. 
James Cray, secretary of the Connecticut asso- 
ciation, personally placed the standardization 
question before the Department of Commerce 
and in a way was responsible for making the 
issue one of nationwide scope. 


MICHIGAN LOG JOBBERS ORGANIZE 


CrysTAL Fauus, Micu., Oct. 3—Logging job- , 


bers from five counties in the upper peninsula 
met here last week and organized the Log Job- 
bers’ Association of Northern Michigan. Wil- 
liam G. Munroe, Iron Mountain, was elected 
president; Steven McCabe, Iron Mountain, sec- 
retary, and Paul Schook, Crystal Falls, treasurer. 
James F. Corcoran, Crystal Falls, served as 
chairman of the meeting. The present lumber- 
ing conditions were discussed and it was found 
that while the total output of the twenty-four 
loggers present was 45,000,000 feet last season, 
only about 240,000 feet remains unsold. The 
loggers expressed hope that if present conditions 
continue, operations may be resumed. The fol- 
lowing resolution was adopted to be sent to 
W. Frank James, representative in Congress, 
and to Senator Truman H. Newberry: 
WHERBAS, The freight rate on logs from forest 
to mills is so unreasonably high that practically 
all logging operations on the lines of the Chicago, 


Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway and the Chicago & 
North Western Railway are now suspended, an 


WHEREAS, Logging operations can not be re- 
— until said unreasonable rates are modified, 
an 


WHEREAS, There are now over 15,000 men idle 
as a result of the suspension of logging and its 
associated industries, therefore be it 


Resolved, That the Log Jobbers’ Association of 
Northern Michigan in convention assembled request 
your honorable assistance in any remedial measure 
that will relieve this acute situation. 


COMMERCE COMMISSION HEARINGS 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Oct. 5.—The Interstate 
Commerce Commission will hear oral argument 
at its offices here Nov. 9 in docket No. 10128— 
lumber carload minima. 

On the same date oral argument will be heard 
in docket 11313—the Grande Ronde Lumber Co. 
vs. director general as agent Oregon- Washington 
Railroad & Navigation Co. 

Docket No. 11006—Kalamazoo Tank & Silo 
Co. vs. director general as agent Chicago & 
Northwestern Railway Co. et al.—has been as- 
signed for oral argument Nov. 10 and 11. 

Docket No. 11881—Krauss Bros. Lumber Co. 
vs. director general as agent Alabama & Missis- 
sippi Railroad Co. et al.—will be argued Nov. 22. 





USUALLY A LARGE CIRCULAR SAW, because of 
its wider kerf, wastes twice as much wood as a 
bandsaw in producing an equal amount of lum- 
ber. 





Contains the average 
tare weight by series of 
over 2,500,000 freight 
cars as owned by 


Tare 
Weights 2) =~ 


Only publication to check correct tare weights. 
Is published in book form and will be supple 
mented from time to time as additional Railway 
equipment is built. 
Weights Are Just as Important 
as Railroad Freight Rates. 
One Mistake Will Pay for the 


Book Many Times Over. 


Price $10.00 per copy, which includes cost of all supple- 
ments issued during the year. Reissued each year. 


Railway Statistics Publishing 


604 Crary Building, 
SEATTLE, WASH. Company 

















Fix Your Credit Loss 


in Advance 


You can state pretty accurately every 
item in your over-head expense but one 
—your credit loss. That you can only 
guess at. And how often you miss the 
mark, you, only, know! Because of pres- 
ent conditions, your credit loss is more of 
a problem than ever. 

If the year’s total covered credit losses 
exceed a certain previously agreed upon 
percentage of your gross sales, we repay 
the excess. 

Thus your credit loss for twelve months 
is determined in advance and nothing can 
increase it. 

The cost of Credit Insurance is small 
compared to the security afforded. 

Over $9,500,000 paid to our 
policyholders 


The American Credit-Indemnity Co. 


OF NEW YORK 
{141 Marquette Bidg. 80 Maiden Lane 
Chicago, U1. New York, N. Y. | 


More Than a Book 
ss) Continuous Information 


Red Book 











511 Loeust St. 
St. Louis, Mo. 











46 Years of Successful Reporting and 
Collecting Lumber Accounts. 


Write and let us show you. 


Lumbermen’s Credit Association 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 














Appraisal 


-~ LUMBER INDUSTRY 
EXCLUSIVELY 


Personal Service Certified Values 
Working Drawings 


THOS. J. CALLEN, JR. 


Engineer and Appraiser 


836-838 Merc. & Mfg. Bank Bildg., MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


LUNHAM & MOORE 


OCEAN FREIGHT BROKERS 
Forwarding Agents. Marine Insurance 
New York, Produce Ex.,3 Great St., Helena, London, Eng. 
Unexcelled facilities for negotiating ocean freight 
contracts and effecting quickest dispatch from sea- 
board. We handle all classes of cargo and have’ 
Special Department handling Export pp hr eg 


15 Years 
Experience 
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Fire Insurance 
Service 


Through the Department 
or 


Inspections and Surveys 


Is Included in Premiums 


Paid to 


The Lumbermens Mutual Insur- 
ance Co. of Mansfield, Ohio. 


The Lumber Mutual Fire Insurance 
Co. of Boston, Mass. 


The Indiana Lumbermens Mutual 
Insurance Co. of Indian- 
apolis, Ind. 


The Pennsylvania Lumbermens 
Mutual Fire Insurance Co. 
of Philadelphia, Pa. 


The Central Manufacturers Mutual 
Insurance Co. of Van Wert, Ohio 


Write for Details 








For Sale: 
2000 Acres 


Hardwood 


TIMBER 


suitable for mill and box purposes, 
located on hard road one and a 
quarter mile from railroad station, 
eleven miles from Montgomery,Ala. 


Timber enough to run box mill together 
with hardwood mill for ten or fifteen 


years. Address, 
207 First National 


J. B. Powel 9 Bank Building, 
MONTGOMERY, ALA. 











Interior Woodwork Company 


519 Park Street, 
We do 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
Custom Kiln Drying 


Equipped to Handle Car Lots 

















Beuce Oak FLoorinc 


THE Best Out Mooring 














American Wholesalers’ Committee Meets 


The executive committee of the American 
Wholesale Lumber Association held a meeting 
Friday and Saturday, Sept. 30 and Oct. 1 at 
the Congress Hotel, called at the suggestion 
that a turn in business had come which made 
it desirable to discuss the policies and plans 
of the association thoroly. 

President J. H. Burton, New York City, 
opened the meeting by placing before the com- 
mittee a heavy docket, and two days and the 
better part of one night were taken up in go- 
ing over the past and future activities of the 
association. L. R. Putman and R. T. Gheen, 
directing manager and field man of the associa- 
tion, respectively, reported on their recent trips 
which covered practically the entire country 
and allowed them to discuss association affairs 
with a large majority of the membership. Meet- 
ings were held in many cities, participated in 
by both member and non-member wholesalers 
as well as by manufacturers and retailers. Sev- 
eral constructive suggestions were made at these 
meetings and these were placed before the ex- 
ecutive committee for action. 

The treasurer’s report was read and discussed 
in detail, and it was felt that the association’s 
financial status was in satisfactory condition. 
The membership committee reported that no 
particular effort had been made since the annual 
convention last May to increase the membership. 
Notwithstanding, several applications have been 
presented. The committee reported that while 
many applicants had been turned down in the 
past, even a more strenuous investigation will 


- be made of all future applicants, with a view 


of holding the membership to the very best ele- 
ment in the wholesale lumber business. 


Traffic Matters Considered 


The traffic committee discussed the transpor- 
tation situation at length. It made the recom- 
mendation, which was approved, that the asso- 
ciation codperate in every way possible with 
the National Industrial Traffic League in its 
effort to bring about a general reduction of 
shipping costs. The $10 penalty case was dis- 
cussed and mention was made of the action re- 
cently taken by several important railroads who 
have petitioned the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission to cancel the $10 penalty so far as their 
roads are concerned. The following roads have 
done so: Kansas, Oklahoma & Gulf Railway; 
Toledo, St. Louis & Western Railway (Clover 
Leaf) ; Chicago & Eastern Illinois Railroad Co.; 
Chicago & Alton Railroad Co. 

The subject of reconsigning privileges was 
fully discussed and it was pointed out that the 
most economical and efficient distribution, of 
forest products requires that such traffic move 
freely and that, therefore, it is in the public 
interest that the lumber industry be afforded 
the same use of the transportation facilities of 
the country as is afforded other commodities 
without incurring any added burden of expense 
incident to detention of cars in transit which 
ean be avoided. It was also felt that the most 
practical way in which to conserve car supply 
would be to keep cars moving toward final desti- 
nation rather than to force their detention un- 
necessarily at some intermediate point pending 
determination as to the particular market where 
it is most needed. Therefore, it was recom- 
mended and urged that the present reconsigning 
rules which only permit one reconsignment of 
forest products on thru rate basis be so amended 
as to permit of unlimited reconsigning privileges 
so long as shipments are kept moving via route 
via which the thru rate sought to be protected 
applies. This should be with the undorstand- 
ing, of course, that carriers be permitted to 
make a reasonable charge for each diversion 
based on actual cost of the service the same as 
would be the case in connection with any other 
legitimate transportation service rendered. 

Fred Larkins, assistant secretary, reported 
that the membership of the National Industrial 
Traffic League, thru referendum vote, had de- 
termined that the present was not the most op- 
portune time to press the question of a uniform 
demurrage rate and that, therefore, the League 


committee on demurrage and storage, of which 
he is a member, had decided to postpone further 
agitation of the subject for the present. He 
expected this matter will be brought up again 
when the general level of rates shall have been 
reduced, which he felt would be soon. 

The matter of rates quoted in error by rail- 
roads was discussed and a recommendation made 
that this matter be put before the National 
Industrial Traffic League with a view to causing 
the railroads to be responsible for all quoted 
rates. In view of the fact that it is felt gen- 
erally that railroad rates will be reduced, the 
traffic committee advises all members in making 
purchases to insert in their orders the following 
or a similar clause: ‘‘Any increase or decrease 
of freight rate for our account.’’ 

The traffic committee reported that it had in 
mind the installation of a competent traffic man- 
ager when the funds of the association would 
justify. It was decided by those present that 
the time for this action is now at hand. 

The arbitration committee reported upon the 
work for an interassociation arbitration plan 
and it was recommended that interassociation 
arbitration be recommended wherever possible 
to all meetings and conventions of lumbermen. 
It was felt that speakers should be sent to these 
conventions as a quick means to familiarize the 
entire trade with the important subject of com- 
mercial arbitration. 


To Investigate Transit Car Abuses 


The transit car committee reported that there 
seemed to be a predominating feeling in all 
branches of the business that the transit car 
was a legitimate and in many cases a highly 
desirable method of distribution. The commit- 
tee reported that at the penalty hearing in Chi- 
cago, practically every witness on the stand 
made the statement that he favored transit cars. 
In view of the fact that the general complaint 
was regarding the abuse of the transit car, it 
was suggested that the association’s representa- 
tives meet with those from the other branches 
of the business and if possible determine on 
just what abuses of the transit car seem most 
objectionable, and that the findings of such con- 
ferences be set before the different branches of 
the lumber business for correction. 

In discussing inspection, the executive com- 
mittee expressed the view that the manufactur- 
ing associations issuing grade rules and main- 
taining inspection services could very materially 
add to the merchandising value of their services 
by allowing purchasers of lumber to immediately 
unload cars, use the up to grade stock, and hold 
the rejects for later adjustment. The directing 
manager was requested to lay this proposition 


_before the different regional manufacturing as- 


sociations. 

The cost of selling lumber at wholesale was 
discussed by the association’s auditor and cost 
accountant, R. W. Mackie. Mr. Mackie exhib- 
ited the forms of reports which he has worked 
out and discussed the economies that the mem- 
bers could well expect to get from a comparison 
and careful study and analysis of the different 
expense accounts, 


To Increase Trade Extension Committee 

The trade extension work was considered to be 
of great value to the members and several sug- 
gestions for increasing this service were men- 
tioned. Owing to the present agitation for the 
resumption of building, President Burton stated 
that the statisticians for the government and 
other important agencies should be set right on 
the present cost of lumber as compared to pre- 
war values. These figures now being used by 
economists and statisticians are felt to be very 
unfair so far as lumber is concerned and the 
directing manager was requested to codperate 
in securing and furnishing the Department of 
Commerce and others corrected figures which 
would more nearly represent the true values of 
lumber. It was also decided to increase the 
trade extension committee so that every possible 
codperation with manufacturers and retailers 
could be given. 

Shingle legislation having been agitated im 
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many sections, the directing manager reported 
that his office had codperated in every way pos- 
sible to assist in fighting the battles of the 
wooden shingle and was in close touch with the 
shingle branch of the West Coast Lumbermen’s 
Association. The directing manager was in- 
structed to keep the members advised at all 
times, so that when necessary the entire 
strength of the organization could be given the 
shingle shippers. 

Interest from railroads on deferred settle- 
ments having been complained about by several 
members, was a matter of considerable discus- 
sion. It was felt that the arbitrary stand taken 
by the railroads in failing to allow interest was 
unfair and should be called to the attention of 


those roads. The practice was so far-reaching 
that it was felt desirable that the matter be 
handled thru the Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States, of which the American Whole- 
sale Lumber Association is a member, and the 
directing manager was so requested to proceed. 

The resignation of Director L. D. Carpenter, 
of Seattle, was accepted and the matter of ap- 
pointing a director to fill his unexpired term 
was referred to the directors and members in 
the northwestern region for their recommenda- 
tion. 

The annual convention of the association was 
scheduled to be held some time in March, 1922, 
at Chicago, dates to be set after receiving sug- 
gestions from the membership. 











SUPPORTS CIVIC ORGANIZATION 

JACKSON, MicH., Oct. 3.—The Lumbermen’s 
Club held its regular meeting at the Edwards 
House last Thursday during luncheon, with a 
very high percentage of its members present. 
Vice President O’Brien presided. 

Miss Emilie Butt and Miss Dorothy Israel 
made short talks relative to Jackson’s Young 
Women’s Christian Association. The club im- 
mediately passed a resolution endorsing its ac- 
tivities and pledging moral and material sup- 
port. 

Lumbermen’s Day at the State fair was 
further discussed and extensive plans made. 

President Klumb will be present next week, 
after a seven weeks’ trip over the West and 
Northwest, and an excellent program is assured. 


COME HOME OPTIMISTIC 

SoutH Benp, INp., Oct. 3.—The South Bend 
Hardwood Cub held its first meeting and 
luncheon, since it adjourned in June, at the 
Indiana Club. A full attendance was present 
and two new members were admitted: W. B. 
Schaefer and Howard Klink. 

Practically all the members present expressed 
themselves as being satisfied that prices would 
keep on advancing till they got back to where 
they belonged. All reported a better volume of 
orders than for some time. 

John I. Shafer and Forrest Hilliard, who just 
returned from a visit to the Coast, gave snappy 
talks on conditions as they found them on their 
trip, and both spoke very optimistically. 

These meetings will be held every two weeks 
aud all visiting lumbermen are invited to attend. 


CHESTNUT HUNTERS’ JOLLIFICATION 


Burra.o, N. Y., Oct. 4.—The annual chest- 
nut outing of the Buffalo Lumber Exchange to- 
day ran a narrow risk of being a disappoint- 
ment. In the Boston hills signs of a storm ap- 
peared and on turning into the grove there 
were hailstones, freshly fallen, piled up every- 
where. But everybody was cheerful and barbe- 
cue fires made it evident that comfort and the 
usual big feed were certain. It did not storm 
again and the sun actually came out, which was 
all that was asked. Chestnuts were plentiful. 
The big fires roared and cheerfulness expanded. 

For awhile it looked bad for the ball game 
and quoits seemed to be the diversion best suited 
to an outdoor fireside, but after 3 o’clock it 
was so dry that when Bandmaster Bolton’s 
bugle sounded the willing-to-be Babe Ruths 
took up the bat till supper. By that time the 
nine selected by Ashton MeNeil had twelve 
scores to its credit, and that of C. F. Sullivan, 
six. But the Sullivan outfit did a full share of 
shouting and the captain nut only made a home 
run, but sailed around the bases so many times 
that a final strike out was all that saved him 
from an ambulance call. C. Walter Betts as 
usual was the organizer and umpire of the serim- 
mage and Secretary K. C. Evarts of the (Re- 
tail) Lumber Association scored. Many times 
the ball sailed out of sight across a runlet, which 
was certainly as good as a home hit every time. 

But the two meals that the cooks, C. A. Per- 
rin, Eugene Nostrand, Elmer J. Sturm, Astor 


H. Weaver and Fleming Sullivan set up were 
certainly an acceptable offering to gods as well 
as men and it would have been a very poor re- 
turn on the part of the elements to spoil it all 
in a downpour. Fred M. Sullivan, who is usu- 
ally chief purveyor, is on the Pacific coast and 
his son acted in his place. 


GOLD HOLDINGS MENACE PROSPERITY 

MEMPHIS, TENN., Oct. 4.—Dwight Armstrong, 
vice president of the Commercial Trust & Sav- 
ings Bank, of this city, told the Lumbermen’s 
Club of Memphis Oct. 1 that the accumulation 
of such a large percentage of the gold supply 
of the world in the United States constitutes a 
real manace to prosperity. He rather held to 
the view that, until a solution is found, there 
is not going to be a return to normal in world 
trade in lumber. Mr. Armstrong is one of the 
original promoters of the Edge bill bank at 
New Orleans. In his opinion the lack of equili- 
brium in international exchange is the main 
eause of small exports and lagging foreign de- 
mand. Mr. Armstrong told the lumbermen, 
however, that the business situation is some- 
where ‘‘ between stagnation and recovery’’ and 
he predicted that lumber would, in all likeli- 
hood, duplicate the recent advance in the price 
of cotton, saying that the same shortage which 
exists in cotton exists also in lumber. 

J. H. Townshend, secretary-manager of the 
Southern Hardwood Traffic Association, sub- 
mitted a confidential report of the Washington 
eonferenées with representatives of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission and the principal 
carriers. He expressed confidence in the out- 
come. 

Two new members were elected: E. L. Pierce, 
Pierce Lumber Co., Marked Tree, Ark., as- 
sociate; and James E. Bell, of the James E. 
Bell Lumber Co., Hollandale, Miss., active. 


EXPORT BUSINESS NOT SO BAD 


Tacoma, WASH., Oct. 1.—The closest codpera- 
tion by the government with a view to building 
up the export trade of the Northwest lumber 
manufacturers is promised by the Department 
of Commerce, according to Axel Oxholm, chief 
of the department’s new lumber division, who 
was the guest of the Tacoma Lumbermen’s Club 
at the regular weekly meeting Sept. 28. Mr. 
Oxholm is a former resident of Tacoma and 
was associated with the St. Paul & Tacoma 
Lumber Co. ‘‘The export business is not as 
bad as some of you believe,’’ said Mr. Oxholm, 
in addressing the club. ‘‘There is a decided 
firmness in the market in Europe, only buying 
has been rather light because of the heavy 
stocks that were on hand in other countries and 
the high price asked for this stock.’’? Follow- 
ing the club meeting he conferred with a num- 
ber of the local lumbermen on the needs of the 
industry in the Pacific Northwest. 


——eeeeeeeeaeeeereees 
MANY OF THE THICK MATS used by draymen 
in unloading trunks and other heavy objects are 


made of basswood bark. Formerly Russia fur- 
nished most mats of that kind. 





Accounting 
Control 


@ Production, distribu- 
tion, costs, competi- 
tion, profit or loss, all 
must be dealt with on 
a new basis. Account- 
ing control, account- 
ing the brain of busi- 
ness, is the ready and 
reliable means to that 
new basis. 


@This organization, 
trained in accountancy 
and related activities, 
is well fitted to serve 
the Lumber Trade. It 
knows the difficulties 
and unusual features 
of lumber producing 
properties. It has the 
Lumberman’s view. 


@ It can serve the Lum- 
ber Trade scientifically, 
practically, depend- 
ably —and it solicits 
engagements on the 
simple and honest plan 
that it must render 
satisfactory service. 


Audits—Systems—Business 
Counsel— Federal and 
State Tax Service. 
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Public Accountants 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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BIRMINGHAM, ALA. WASHINGTON, D.C. 
JACKSONVILLE, FLA. NEW YORK, N.Y. 
TAMPA, FLA. 


Forest Products Division: 
For Southeastern States 


503 West Building, Jacksonville, Fla. 
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. Which will not increase their profits. 





PITTSBURGH 





NO STOP 


to our business — now operating 
under Receivership. - 


All purchases on cash basis. 


MILLS: Send Us Your Stock Lists. 
{BUYERS: Send Us Your Enquiries. 


AMERICAN LUMBER & MFG, CO. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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White Pine MINNESOTA 
CALIFORNIA & 
OREGON STOCKS 


[ LONG and SHORT LEAF 
ALSO ; Yellow Pine 


WM. SCHUETTE CoO. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. New York, N. Y. 











West Penn Lumber Co. 


Wholesale Lumber 
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UNION ARCADE BUILOING 
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C=», B.W. Cross Lumber Co. 
Renee 301 Oliver Building, 


ain 6s Pittsburgh, - . Pa. 











White Pine, Yellow Pine, Hemlock & Fir 





Government Files Brief in Open Competition Case 
Docketed for Hearing Next Week 


(Concluded from page 5&5) 


political economy are directly opposed to each 
other. ’’ 


Profit Must Be Aim of Business Men 

Continuing, the brief says: 

Men engage in business not for amusement but 
for profit, and they will not ordinarily devote their 
time to the promotion or maintenance of a scheme 
Of course 
more accurate knowledge as to methods of conduct- 
ing their business may aid them in reducing their 
expenses and thus increase their profits, but when 
one uses a method which requires less expense 
than the methods of his competitors, he is usually 
not anxious to secure its adoption by them. Un- 
doubtedly there are efforts in which all may 
naturally engage in concert in an effort to secure 
mutual benefit, but those activities have nothing 
to do with competition between the individuals so 
engaged. 

Real Competition Would Kill Organization 

After summarizing the exchanges of data as 
shown by the evidence in this case, the Govern- 
ment counsel declare that under such conditions 
real competition could not exist. ‘‘If real com- 
petition should develop,’’ they declare, ‘‘the 
organization would immediately fall to pieces, 
because every member who has been undersold 
would feel that he had been wronged and there- 
after would look upon such competitor as an 
enemy. The very existence of such an organiza- 
tion depends upon the implied, if not formal, 
understanding that every member will respect 
the rights of all the others. ‘‘The operation 
of this plan is far more efficacious in controlling 
prices than an actual agreement fixing prices 
between the same persons.’’ 


Past Prices Effectively Guide Future Conduct 


Counsel contend that an exchange of infor- 
mation concerning past sales is just as effective 
as an exchange between members as to prices 
they intend to charge in the future. They point 
out that counsel for the hardwood men make 
much of the fact that all price information ex- 
changed has to do only with past transactions. 
Messrs. Beck and Fowler declare that ‘‘the 
latter information is far more reliable and 
serves as a much better guide for the future 
conduct of the membership.’’ 

Attention is called to the fact that the ex- 
change of price lists was carried on for a time 
but later discontinued. ‘‘They were not only 
unnecessary but were impossible,’’ declares the 
brief. ‘‘The advance in prices was so rapid 
that by the time a price list could be printed it 
was entirely out of date, and the only method 
of keeping informed as to what the member- 
ship were charging was a continual exchange of 
information as to past transactions. In fact, 
no member could make a reliable statement as 
to what he expected to do. The general intent 
was to charge all the market would bear, but 
what prices would be obtained, no one knew. 
‘*Manifestly the results of the operation of this 
open price scheme are different when applied 
to different industries, and under different eco- 
nomic conditions. This court will become fully 


informed as to its various effects unless the dis- . 


position of this case be such as to render future 
actions of this character useless.’’ Counsel 


then indulged in a general argument covering , 


‘open price associations. ’’ 


Claims Actions Stimulated Natural Advance | 


Later on the page 164 of the 180-page brief, 
they say: 

The Government does not insist that the exorbi- 
tant prices which were being charged and received 
for lumber when this bill was filed were wholly 
the result of operations of this association. Un- 
doubtedly the shortage in lumber resulting from 
the climatic and labor conditions and the general 
industrial conditions of the country had much to 
do with the increase in prices; but it is equally 
obvious that the conduct of these defendants, op- 
erating thru the associations here attacked, greatly 
stimulated the efforts to obtain extortionate prices 
and was the approximate cause of a very large 
percentage of that increase. 

Says Plan More Effective Than Price Agreement 

It can not be conceived that defendants’ activi- 
ties as here proved were for innocent purposes, 
and not designed to obtain from the public the 
very highest prices for lumber. A more effective 
method of doing so could not possibly have been 
devised. It was much more effective than if in 
January, or even in July, 1919, defendants had 
entered into a written agreement fixing the price 
of lumber, and had faithfully observed that agree- 


ment, because then they would not have dared 
name such prices as were subsequently. charged. 
Charges No Attempt Made to Stabilize Market 

In the light of this record, the desire expressed 
in the letter written by the secretary of the asso- 
ciation’s general counsel, for the members in Mem- 
phis territory to meet once a week and get prices 
up to the minute, in order that they might ‘“‘stabil- 
ize’ the market, was manifestly a mere pretense. 
They had never shown the least disposition to 
stabilize the market, tho they had been receiving 
the information about production and prices for 
months, but, to the contrary, they had continually 
used this information for boosting the market. 
The way to stabilize that market was for the pro- 
ducers of lumber to hold their prices down, for 
each to make an estimate of his cost of production 
and add to it a reasonable profit, and for each to 
run his mill as nearly as possible at its full ca- 
pacity, but, to the contrary, the whole effort was 
to aid each other in getting all the public could 
possibly pay; and instead of the market being 
stabilized it ran completely away. In a sense there 
was active competition between the members of the 
association; that is, each was endeavoring to get 
higher prices for his lumber than his associates 
were getting, and if some members appeared not 
to be keeping up with the procession their attention 
was adroitly called to the fact, as was done at 
the meeting of Jan.’ 15, 1919, at Jackson. 


Suppress Facts About Loss Sustained 


Earlier in the brief reference is made to the 
efforts of W. M. Ritter to hold down prices, but 
these are dismissed with the statement that 
after a time he abandoned them and proceeded 
to join the others in going after higher prices. 
The court is not told that in this effort Mr. 
Ritter is said to have lost a half million dol- 
lars, and that he abandoned it only when he 
saw disaster staring him in the face and when 
it was obvious that he could not head off the 
runaway market. 


Citation of Previous Legal Precedents 


Liberal quotations are taken from the case 
of Eastern States Retail Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation vs. United States, and deductions drawn 
therefrom. ‘‘The evidence of an intention and 
agreement here to raise prices is stronger than 
was the evidence from which the inference of 
intention and agreement to divert the flow of 
commerce in lumber was there drawn,’’ says 
the brief. Other cases are cited in this connec- 
tion involving various proceedings under the 
antitrust law, and an attempt is made to brush 
aside as irrelevant cases cited by counsel for 
the hardwood men. 

In conclusion the Government’s brief says: 

So in the present case, if the evidence shows 
that the plan adopted and as operated by the ap- 
pellants was not designed to and did not have the 
effect claimed by the Government, but its effect 
was to promote commerce, then of course the Gov- 
ernment’s bill should be dismissed; but it is in- 
sisted that exactly the contrary intent and effect 
is conclusively proved. For the foregoing reasons, 
and for others stated in the Government’s brief 
filed on the former hearing, the decree of the court 
below should be affirmed. 


SIXTH ANNUAL COMMUNITY CONFERENCE 


CHAMPAIGN, ILL., Oct. 6—R. E. Hieronymus, 
community adviser, of the University of Illinois, 
has completed the program for the four days’ 
annual Better Community Conference Oct. 13, 
14, 15 and 16. This is the sixth annual confer- 
ence, which brings together men and women of 
the State in all walks of life who are interested 





in every attempt to improve community con- 


ditions. 

Among the subjects that will receive attention 
at the group meetings are the following: Busi- 
ness; Religion; Citizenship; Junior Workers; 
Recreation; Art Extension; Rural and Small 
Communities; Home Improvement; Health In- 
stitute; Music. All these subjects will be dis- 
cussed and considered in their various relations 
to community betterment, and methods will be 
proposed and considered for bringing about such 
betterment. In connection with the conference 
there will be an exhibit of paintings and one of 
a model community house as well as health ex- 
hibits of the Illinois department of public 
health. The sessions are held in university 
buildings as announced on the eomplete pro- 
grams distributed at the conference. All com- 
munity minded persons are welcomed at all the 
meetings. 

THERE ARE approximately 65,000 locomotives 
in this country. 
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‘*I DIDN’T MEAN TO’’ 


More harm is done by carelessness 
Than ever by intent. 

The fires that thousands dispossess 
No villain need invent 

If just the careless drop a match 
Or leave a lamp alight 

The tinder of the wood to catch 
And burn a home tonight. 


**T didn’t mean to! ’’—alibi 
Of weaklings ev’rywhere, 
While all around us dangers lie 
That need a little care. 

But cities know the curse of flame 
And woodlands feel the fire 
Beeause along the way there came 

A fool to light the pyre. 


“*T didn’t mean to’’ will not do, 
Inadequate excuse 

When Mother Earth has given you 
Her riches for your use. 

You have responsibility, 
As much as any man, 

For ev’ry house, for ev’ry tree, 
That men or God may plan. 


You didn’t mean to—but you did!— 
Without a passing thought 

You threw a match the leaves amid 
That waiting tinder caught. 

And you must teach yourself, and all, 
Today, and all the time, 

The thoughtless are the criminal, 
And carelessress a crime. 


BETWEEN TRAINS 


FLINT, MicH.—Names are interesting things. 
Now, there is George J. Philp, the lumber dealer 
in this town. I have always wondered if his 
name wasn’t ‘‘Philip,’’ and who it was that 
shot one of his ‘‘i’s’’ out. I meant to ask him 
this morning while we were driving across coun- 
try to Durand, but forgot all about it while 
admiring the fine farm scenery of this part of 
this State. In fact we admired the scenery so 
much we forgot all about the train we were 
driving across country to catch, and missed it by 
ten minutes. This peeved George much more 
than it did me, for the ride was well worth 
the effort it cost us, and even worth the gas. 


MILTON, PA.—This is one of those 9,000 pop. 
towns that you will probably never visit, and 
yet that make up the backbone and sinew of 
the nation. Pass a law that no one could be 
president of the United States or a member of 
Congress who came from a town of over 9,000, 
and the country would save printing a good 
many pages of bolshevism in the Congressional 
Record at Government expense. Your Chicagos 
and New Yorks are big sores on the surface of 
the nation; the Miltons are the pores thru 
which it sweats its way thru trouble caused 
largely by the sores aforesaid. 


ScrANTON, Pa.—Caught the 11:37 p. m. P. R. 
at Milton, slept at Sunbury, unbeknownst to 
Sunbury, and came on to Scranton this morning 
and wrote the first signature in the visitors’ 
register at the new $1,000,000 Woman’s Insti- 
tute of Domestic Arts and Sciences, which is to 
be formally opened tomorrow. It’s rather nice 
in these times to see a brand new million dollar 
plant that has. been built just as tho nothing 


had happened to the country—and nothing has. 


CARBONDALE, PA.—The Carbéndale Chamber 
of Commerce had a dinner last night and the 
Seranton Republican said this morning that 
‘fall who attended were deeply impreshed’’ but, 
in spite of the spelling, it wasn’t that kind of 
a party. A year ago the organization was just 
getting fairly started. Today it has 700 mem- 
bers. Does that look like Americans had lost 
their optimism and pride of home? 


WILLIAMSPoRT, Pa.—The old lumber glory 
of Williamsport has faded, but silk manufacture 
and other things that the good old boys of the 
good old days never thought of are taking the 
place of the manufacture of boards. Williams- 
port is situated, as you know, on the beautiful 
Susquehanna; and H. A. Miller, the local lum- 
berman, told us tonight that there is some wood- 
land scenery around here that just about beats 
anything else on earth. The lumberman does not 
necessarily absolutely denude nor destroy; and 
this region is as beautiful today as when it 
first felt the ax. 


HarrispurG, Pa.—Adequate forest policy for 
Pennsylvania has made some advances and re- 
ceived some setbacks in recent months. Go, 
Sproul is decidedly friendly to forest protection 
and reforestation, and when the legislature, at 
the instance of Gifford Pinchot, appropriated 
$1,000,000 for fire protection and gave the Stace 
forestry department another $870,000 for other 
expenses, the whole program went thru, tho some 
other appropriations for other purposes got 
the ax. 

But the $25,000,000 bond issue to buy lands 
for reforestation has gone by the boards for the 
present—not because of opposition to the issue 
but because a revision of the constitution was 
necessary to make it immediately possible, and 
the voters turned down the idea of a constitu- 
tional convention. Now the forest program will 
have to come thru constitutional amendment, 
which can not be submitted before November, 
1925. 

Coming legislatures, of course, will probably 
provide some money for land purchases, but 
the big program will have to wait for the pres- 
ent. Gifford Pinchot, by the way, has been 
doing some fine work of an educational nature 
in Pennsylvania while State forester, and there 
is reason to believe that the public mind of 
the State is much better informed than it ever 
was before and, therefore, naturally more friend- 
ly to forest legislation and appropriations for 
forestry work. 


Honor to Whom Honor Is Due, Even at Space 
Rates If Necessary 
[From the Muskegon, Mich., Chronicle] 

J. W. Draper, agent. and adjuster for the 
Citizen’s Mutual Automobile Insurance Co., was 
at the scene of the accident on Grand Haven 
road last night when Mrs. Frank Sayles car 
was damaged by going into the ditch. With 
usual promptness Mr. Draper rendered all pos- 
sible assistance.—Advertisement. 


RANDOM 
You hear less about Mr. Harding than any 
of our recent presidents, and, especially, less 
that you do not like. 
The only possible thing we can discover wrong 
with the German peace treaty is the fact that 
Germany has approved it. 


In Philadelphia the temperature fell from 
87 to 64 in less than an hour; but did you ever 
say anything that made your girl sore? 

Once we were too proud to fight, but We 
fought; and the man who scorned you when 
you offered him five dollars a day now is looking 
for a job. 

A farmer in Pennsylvania was made insane 
by being hit by a tractor. Is it possible that 
by any chance some time Henry was ever—but, 
no, perish the thought. 


With between 3,500,000 and 5,500,000 out of 
work, it is interesting to note that there are 
also 69 strikes in progress in the country. Yet 
when her husband is out of a job a woman 
is too wise to strike him for money. 


As far as the jobless are concerned, what 
President Harding should have done was to have 
appointed a committee of our wives to consider 
the matter. It’s a cold day when a woman 
can’t find something for:a man to do. 








Sell 
Ladders— 


Ladder business better than before. 
Farmers and city folks will do their 
own painting, roof repairing, etc. 
They need ladders, that carpenters and 
painters usually bring with 
them. There are any number 
of prospects in your town; 
the man with the orchard, 
the painter, builder. House- 
wives want ladders for inside 
cleaning of walls, woodwork, 
ceilings; outside for windows. 
Your farmer customers need 
ladders — show them — sell 
them. 


You want a complete assort- | 
ment of styles and lengths on 
hand—to insure the best lad- 
ders, greatest satisfaction and 
safety to your customers— 
order 


Ree! 








Lit f 


Davenport 
Ladders 


Mail your order or ask for 
salesman to call. 











Reduced Price List 


Ask today for reduced price 
list, literature and strong sales 
plan which shows how to in- 
crease your ladder business and 
get the bulk of it in your terri- 
tory. Write at once. 


DAVENPORT 
LADDER CO. 


Established 


39 Years Ago. DAVENPORT, IOWA 











“Hercules” Wire Rope 


has been tested by time and 


proven by service. Its best 
recommendation is the con- 
stantly increasing demand for 
it. Its one red-strand is our 
guarantee of quality. 


Established 1857. 


A. Leschen & Sons Rope Co. 
ST. LOUIS 
Chicago Denver 


New York Saa Francisco 





WARREN AXE & TOOL CO. 
WARREN, PA. 
poners Panama ace GRAND PRIZE 


ALSO ALASKA-YUKON PACIFIC EXPOSITION 


AND DROP FORGINGS. Daily fac- 
-AXES-LOGGING TOOLS tory capacity 300 Axes & Tools 
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We’re Always 
On the Job 


when it comes to promptly 
supplying high quality 


Oak and Gum | 


We would like to prove it 
on the following items:— 


l car 4-4” FAS Plain White Oak 

l car 4-4” FAS Plain Red Oak 

5 cars 4-4” No. 1 Com. & Sel. Plain White Oak 
2 cars 4-4” No. 2 Com. & Sel. Plain White Oak 
2 cars 4-4” Sound Wormy Mixed Oak. 

1 car 4-4” No.3 Com. Mixed Oak. 

3 cars 4-4” No. 1 Com. & Sel. Plain Red Oak 

2 cars 4-4” No. 2 Com. & Sel. Plain Red Oak 

4 cars 4-4” FAS Sap Gum 

4 cars 4-4” No. 1 Com. Sap Gum 

2 cars 4-4” No. 2 Com. Sap Gum 

l car 4-4” No.1 Com. Plain Red Gum 

lcar 4-4” 13” to 17” Gum Box Boards. 


Quality First—Service Always. 


H. G. Bohlssen 
oe Mfg. Co. 
Ewing, (Angelina Co.) Texas 


Telegraph and Telephone, Lufkin, Texas. 








Page & Jones, Mobile, Ala., U.S.A. 
Cable Address, “PAJONES, Mobile” 
All leading Codes used 


Ship Brokers & Steamship Agents 

















REMEMBER 
Mershon, Eddy, Parker Company 


SAGINAW, MICHIGAN 
Specialize in Mixed Cars of WHITE PINE and 
BASSWOOD Lumber, Siding, Ceiling, Flooring, 
Sash, Doors, Blinds, Window Frames, Mouldings 

















and Box Shooks from SAGINAW. 
We manufacture 17 
different kinds of 


Western White Pine and Idaho White 
Pine for direct shipment from Idaho. 
1 Northern 
Hard and Soft Wood Lumber 
’ Ask for quotations. 


Von Platen-Fox Co., Iron Mountain, Mich, 








Michigan Hard Maple 527° 


+ (4-4 to 16-4 No. 1 Com. & Btr. Maple 
Can Ship 44, 5-4 & 6-4 No. 1 C. & B. Basswood 
‘ow {Also Pine, Hemlock and Tamarack 


ABBOTT & WAGNER, Cadillac, Mich. 








GRAND RAPIDS MICHIGAN 


Where else can you get in the same car anything in Northern or 
Southern Hardwoods and choice of 114 varieties of 3-8 in. and 
13-16 in. Hardwood Flooring? The lumber can be kiln dried and 
worked too if desired. Send your inquiries to 


NICHOLS & COX LUMBER CO. 














MOTOR TRUCKS AND TRACTORS 
Sold by using the classified department. If you want 
to sell or want to buy, insert an advertisement in the 
“‘Wanted and For Sale Department’’ of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN, Manhattan Building, Chicago, IN. 








CANCEL PROPOSED TEXAS-N. W. TARIFF 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 
WASHINGTON, D. C., Oct. 5.—In a formal 

opinion handed down today by division 2 of the 

Interstate Commerce Commission in investiga- 

tion and suspension docket No. 1346, the 

proposed increased rates on lumber and forest 
products between El Paso, Tex., and points in 

Oregon, Washington, Utah and Idaho are found 

not justified. This proceeding grew out of an 

attempt by the carriers to increase the eastbound 
lumber rates to El Paso from 25 percent, as 
provided in Ex parte 74, to 3314 percent. 

The Southern Pacific Co., which has the short 
haul from Portland to El Paso, was represented 
at the hearing but its counsel made no state- 
ment and offered no evidence. Counsel for the 
other roads stated it was their understanding 
that the Southern Pacific would assume the 
burden of the defense and that they were not 
prepared to offer evidence as to the reasonable- 
ness of the increased rates. The schedules were 
suspended until Oct. 29. The commission will 
enter an order requiring their cancelation. 


CARRIERS’ FINANCESIN BETTER SHAPE 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Oct. 3.—Officials of the 
Treasury Department feel that the railroad 
financial situation has been materially relieved 
by the sale of equipment trust certificates held 
by the Government. Upwards of $100,000,000 
worth of these certificates have now been sold 
and the condition of the market is such that 
officials believe they can continue to make sales 
in considerable volume. 

The proceeds of the sales so far have enabled 
the treasury to make settlements with all the 
roads which are now ready for a final adjust- 
ment of accounts. If the sales continue, it is 
felt, there should be little reason for further 
delay in making adjustments up to a certain 
point. Originally the Government held equip- 
ment trust certificates aggregating $380,000,- 
000. Treasury officials do not expect to dispose 
of all certificates now held. 

The latest figures compiled by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission indicate that with all 
returns of Class 1 roads in net earnings in ex- 
cess of $80,000,000 will be shown for August, a 
distinct improvement in the roads’ finances. 


COMMON LUMBER RATE ON SHAVINGS 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Oct. 3.—In fourth sec- 
tion Order No. 8,079 the Interstate Commerce 
Commission has authorized railroads parties to 
Agent John H. Glenn’s application No. 12,072 to 
establish rates on wood shavings, carloads, from 
Birmingham, Ala., and group and Jacksonville, 
Fla., to all destinations where joint thru com- 
modity rates on lumber are now in force (except 
points in Western Trunk Line territory) the 
same as the rates contemporaneously in effect on 
common lumber from and to the same points, 
without observing the long-and-short-haul clause. 


—~ 


LOS ANGELES HARBOR THREATENED 


Los ANGELES, CauiF., Oct. 1.—Permission has 
been granted by the State railroad commission 
for the Southern Pacific Co. to reduce its rates 
on lumber from San Francisco to Los Angeles 
from 44 cents to 35 cents a hundred pounds, a 
rate that local lumbermen declare to he strongly 
discriminatory in favor of the northern point, 
particularly in view of the fact that the rate 
from this city to San Francisco is 47 cents. This 
would throw the bulk, if not practically all, of 
lumber brought here into rail carriage; in the 
opinion of local lumbermen, it would enable the 
Southern Pacific to compete successfully with 
all waterborne traffic. It would divert the lum- 
ber shipments from Oregon, Washington and 
northern California into San Francisco and 
other Bay points, to be transshipped to Los 
Angeles by rail, and practically put an end to 
the great business of direct water shipments 
from the Northwest to Los Angeles Harbor. 
The new freight rate would also result in cut- 


ting off distribution of lumber from the Harbor 
to San Diego, and generally would make this 
city entirely dependent upon San Francisco for 
lumber supplies. 

M. A. Cummings, assistant general freight 
agent of the Southern Pacific, testified before 
the railroad commission that the reason for the 
new adjustment of rates was that the company 
found that it was getting no lumber traffic from 
San Francisco to the South as against the all- 
water route from the Mendocino coast and north 
to Los Angeles Harbor, and he stated further 
that the Southern Pacifie was hauling no lumber 
from the harbor to Los Angeles proper. He is 
quoted further as follows: 

Heretofore we have enjoyed the hauls out of San 
Pedro (Los Angeles Harbor). Today that business 
is rapidly getting away from us and we are getting 
no haul at all. We can not meet the competition 
out of San Pedro very well. We have given con 
sideration to that with a view to establishing lum- 
ber yards on our lines out in the country, but we 
haven’t had much success in that direction, and the 
lumber is now moving to a greater extent than 
ever before by motor trucks from the yards at San 
Pedro directly to the jobs. 

Quoting a local announcement: 


This statement is emphatically denied by the lum 
bermen, who say that the great percentage of lum- 
ber is brought from the harbor to Los Angeles by 
rail. During 1920 lumber to the amount of 734,- 
309,041 feet was received at Los Angeles Harbor 
and 62,020,345 feet at Redondo, a total of 796,329,- 
386 feet, or the equivalent of 1,313,942 tons. At 
the rate of thirty tons to the car this makes a 
total of 43,789 cars, and the movement of this vast 
amount of lumber from the port to the city by 
truck is a physical impossibility, it is pointed out. 

Local lumber interests contemplate a plan of 
action to counteract the possible effects of the 
new rate adjustment, specifically to protect the 
position of Los Angeles Harbor as ‘‘the largest 
lumber importing port on the Pacific Coast. ’’ 


ASKS WAGE AND RATE CUT 


At a meeting recently held in Chicago the 
executive committee of the National Industrial 
Traffic League, after a full discussion of the 
present business and economic situation, came to 
the following conclusions regarding steps neces- 
sary to bring a return of normal conditions: 

First—Recognition of the fact that efficient and 
economical operation of the railroads depends pri- 
marily on the payment of wages by the railroads no 


higher than prevail in other lines of industry for 
similar work. 


Second—A general reduction in freight rates 
equal at least to a decrease in operating expenses 
brought about by a readjustment of wages on a 
just and equitable basis. 


Third—That the carriers should immediately pro- 
ceed to readjust both wages and rates so that such 
reductions may take effect simultaneously. 

At the same meeting the committee adopted 
resolutions demanding that the carriers act ae- 
cordingly. 


TWO HEARINGS AT SOUTHERN CENTER 

LOUISVILLE, Ky., Oct. 3.—Two Interstate 
Commerce Commission hearings have been set 
for Louisville on Oct. 11 and 12. One is in 
connection with the action of the Rock Island 
railroad in publishing the new transit rates thru 
Louisville moving north and east, in which the 
road denies the thru rate if stopped off, which 
is merely a way of getting around the Interstate 
Commerce Commission’s ruling on the subject. 
The Southern Hardwood Traffie Association 
contends that the road is not observing the rul- 
ing and is discriminating, in that Thebes, IIL, is 
given the transit privilege. 

The other case is to foree carriers to follow 
the recommendation of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission Docket, No. 8,131, which recom- 
mended that plain veneers be given the same 
rate as lumber, and that figured veneers take a 
rate 15 percent higher. The present class rates 
are much higher, and held to be oppressive. 


In THE classification of rivers by the Gov- 
ernment, any one large enough to float logs 
part of the year is considered a navigable 
stream. 
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Caterpillar Tires in the Lumber Industry 


The engineering service manager of the Kelly- 
Springfield Tire Co. has, along with other engi- 
neers of the company, given the matter of tire 
design and construction long and careful study. 
Lumbermen need special tire equipment and there- 
fore the following interview with H. W. Slauson, 
engineering service manager of the company, is 
particularly timely : 


As is the case with several other industries, the 
lumber business requires tire equipment on its 
trucks which must meet every variety of load and 
road conditions. Trucks travel empty to the log- 
ging camps and come back with capacity loads 
which must be carried over mud holes, rocks, sand 
and possibly over even wet, slippery pavements. 
To design a tire to meet these requirements has 
been the aim of the Kelly-Springfield Tire Co. and 
success was achieved some three years ago when 
the “Caterpillar” tire was first developed. 

The action of this tire is based on the scientific 
facts that while rubber can not be compressed— 
it must always occupy the same amount of space— 
it can be replaced. he rubber in a solid tire when 
under load has no place in which to “flow” except 
in the form of a bulge at either side of its point 
of contact with the road. This bulge rolls around 
with the wheel and creates a destructive traction 





wave that not only decreases the resiliency of the 
tire but causes rapid wear. 

The distinctive notches which are cut in the 
sides of the “Caterpillar’’ tire provide spaces into 
which the rubber under pressure may flow, so that 
the above mentioned destructive traction wave is 
entirely avoided. This provides a “springiness” 
to the rubber which makes the tire practically as 
resilient and easy riding as a properly inflated 
pneumatic, and yet with a length of life from 50 
to 200 percent greater than that of the ordinary 
solid tire. ‘ 

The adaptability of this tire for all heavy haul- 
ing purposes is further exemplified by the action 
of these displacement notches in both hard and 
soft surfaces. These notches will obtain a firm 
foothold on any kind of road surface and in soft 
going will serve almost as well as chains to ex- 
tricate a truck with a heavy load. The notches 
do not clog up, as their continual closing and 
spreading serve to keep them free from sand, gravel 
and other material. The wheels will not spin un- 
der these conditions as easily as if smooth solid 
tires are used, and consequently a truck equipped 
with “Caterpillar” tires will not “dig its own 
grave” in sand or snow. These notches also fur- 
nish a positive grip on the slipperiest kind of 
wet asphalt pavements and in consequence it has 
been found that the Kelly-Springfield “Caterpillar” 
tire meets every condition that can be encountered 
by a truck employed in the logging or lumber busi- 
ness. 


= el 





The above illustration shows a 5-ton GMC truck owned by George Kneeland, of Shelton, Wash., 


the rear tires being 40-14” Kelly-Springfield “Caterpillars.” 


photograph was taken had run 8,000 
Kneeland is high! 


truck contained 6, feet of lumber 


miles over some of the worst roads in Washington. 
pleased with the Kelly-Springfield “Caterpillar” tires. 


The set of tires at the time _ 
r. 
The log on this 





Questions and Answers on Truck Operation 


Auxiliary Battery Ignition and Lights 

We have Wisconsin engines in our trucks, with 
Bosch magneto ignition. We are installing electric 
lights and would like to have a battery ignition 
system for starting an emergency ignition. The 
engines have places for only one set of plugs.— 
5. A. W. 


ANswer—lIn order to install a battery ignition 
system in addition to the magneto now in use on 
your motor truck engines, it will be necessary to 
secure another set of valve caps with sockets for 
spark plug mounting, or else to drill out the pres- 
ent plain caps and tap them to take another set of 
spark plugs. 

The magneto wiring will remain as it is and you 
can wire up the battery ignition system entirely 
separate so that the two will operate independently. 
Of course, if it is desired to use the two simultane- 
ously, it will be necessary to time the battery igni- 
tion with the magneto spark. 

You could not install a dual ignition system 
with the present magneto and using only the one 
set of plugs, as that would necessitate changing 
the spark plug wires from one system to the other 
every time you desired to switch from battery to 
magneto or the opposite. The only way you could 
get along with only the one set of plugs would be 
to replace the present magneto with a dual type. 

Instead of installing a battery system, if you 
need merely greater ease in starting, it might:suffice 
to fit a vibrating duplex device, which is made by 
the American Bosch Magneto Corporation, for the 
specific purpose of rendering it easy to start en- 
gines fitted with Bosch magnetos., 

You ean see how to wire a battery system up 


for separate use by looking at any car or truck 
fitted with this type of ignition by its manufac- 
turer. This will be an even more practical illus- 
tration than a diagram. You won’t have to dis- 
turb the magneto wiring to any extent, if at all. 
In the event that you decide to install vibrating 
duplex devices, the Bosch company will supply full 
information for installing and operating them. 


Care of Metal Band Clutch 


We have a truck which has a clutch of the metal 
band type. How should it be treated?—J. S. L. 


ANSWER—Metal-to-metal band clutches should 
be treated wtih graphite and oil. The graphite 
helps to form a glazed surface and prolongs the 
life of the clutch. When the desired adjustment 
is obtained and graphite is used, the clutch should 
give no great trouble if properly aligned. 


Brake Lining Fits 
What treatment is necessary to make a brake 
lining stick better?—T. G. T. 


ANSWER—No treatment should be given a brake 
lining to make it fit better except keeping it clean 
and maintaining the proper adjustment on the 
brakes. When worn down the brake lining should 
be replaced. One of the frequent occurrences is 
the wearing of the asbestos compound below the 
surface of the copper rivets which hold it in place. 
This brings the copper rivets in contact with the 
metal brake band, greatly reducing the retarding 
effort of the brake. 
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Kneeland-McLurg 


Lumber Company 
Phillips, .Wis.. 


“SHAKELESS” 
HEM LOCK ve 
Hardwood ‘Lumber ie 
Maple and Birch - Flooring >>" 




















White Pine 


We manufacture and carry in stock at all 
times a complete assortment of 


White Pine Common 
Shops and Selects 


All our stock is cut from virgin Wisconsin 
White Pine Timber and is of a very soft 
texture. Shop Lumber and Factory Selects 
are our Specialties. 


We solicit your business. 











Rust-Owen Lumber Co. 


ORUMMOND. WISCONSIN. 





Perfection Brand 


Oak 


never fails to satisfy the 

most.exacting buyer. 

We put into it quali- 

ty ‘that makes it a 

favorite with deal- 

ers and builders 

alike. We ship 

mixed cars oak 

flooring and 

oak lumber, 

quartered and 

, plain, = Vel- 

? vet “ ge” 
SAWED SAWED 








Arkansas Oak Flooring Co.,?i¢ 2's 
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A Short 
Cut to 
Figuring 
Building 
Costs . 


Lumber Dealers welcome this system that 
eliminates drudgery in figuring bills. 


A. W. Holt, an experienced retail lumberman, 
developed this practical method for figuring 
building costs in actual practice and thoroly 
tested it out before it was finally printed in book 


~ Lumbermen’s 
Building Estimator 


The basic principle of this book is new but very simple. 
For example—The outside wall of a building of ordinary 
frame construction contains so many board feet of stud- 
ding, sheathing, siding, so many lath etc., for each square 
of surface. The approximate cost per square is, therefore, 
the same whether the building be large or small, and it 
is only necessary in finding the cost of outside walls to 
multiply the number of squares by the unit cost per square. 
The same principle of cost. per square can he applied to 
floors, upper ceilings, roofs, inside partitions, etc., and 
thus the total cost of the completed building may be 
arrived at by figuring the number of squares and the univ 
cost per square in its component members. 


The book carries this idea out at all the possible varia- 
tions in price of lumber per thousand feet. It is also 
useful in figuring barns. 


Bound in red leather, indexed, 


size 5% x 8'2 inches, 148 pages, 
price $6, postpaid. 


American Lumberman 
431 So. Dearborn St., CHICAGO, ILL. 








ROBERT W. HUNT & CO. 
INSPECTING ENGINEERS 
Independent Unprejudiced Inspection of 
LUMBER: PILING: TIES 
TREATED MATERIALS 


New and Used Rail and Equipment 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. JACKSONVILLE, FLA, 
Hibernia Bank Bldg. Bisbee, Bldg. 


Gen’'l Office—2200 Insurance Exch., CHICAGO 











_ CALIFORNIA | 





alifornia White Pine 
alifornia Sugar Pine 
and Arizona Soft Pine 


Best Stock for Factory and Pattern Lumber. 


4s LOUIS WUICHET, Inc. 


Room 712 Railway Exchange 
Tel. Harrison 1295 CHICAGO, ILL. 








‘< ~ 
catirornia W hite 
6-4 and 8-4 No.1, Pine 


2 and 3 Shop. 
Rough or Surfaced---Air Dried Ready for Shipment. 


Macomber Savidge Lumber Go. 








Hobart Bidg., San Francisco, Calif. Za 
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Trade Depression in Australia 

PERTH, WESTERN AUSTRALIA, Aug. 25.—There 
are still many cries from the iumber people of 
Australia that the softwood importers have just 
about knocked the bottom out of the market with 
their excessive imports and unwise reductions in 
prices. Certainly there is all the appearance of a 
severe collapse of lumber business, and more than 
one big yard has shortened hands and in a measure 
added to the unemployed problem. Over in New 
South Wales and Victoria there are many thou- 
sands of unemployed, and they are being prevented 
from contemplating even a reduction of their high 
wages to a degree that would induce employers 
to find them speculative work to tide over the de- 
pression. Having forced wages up, the paid agita- 
tor can not contemplate any easing in order to 
insure bread for the workers and their wives. To 
them the principle means more than food. Indeed 
they are not prepared to accept the position as a 
real reflex of world conditions, but rather seek to 
aggravate matters by persuading the various unions 
to go on demanding higher wages than ever. Every 
plaint filed in the various arbitration courts dis- 
closes a strange regard for economic laws, for they 
persist in stimulating increased wages and better 
conditions with, of course, a shortening of hours. 
And hours are now everywhere in Australia forty- 
four per week, with many trades absolutely ignor- 
ing orders of the court to work on Saturday morn- 
ing, thus reducing the effective week to only forty 
hours, 

While 1920 was on the whole a very good year 
of business for all lumber interests in Australia, 
it is not expected that 1921 will yield the same 
happy results. In fact, everywhere the outlook 
is not very promising, tho some of the principal 
people pretend to prophesy that the bottom of 
the slump has about been reached, and there should 
soon be some improvement. It was reported here 
a few days ago that there was a good prospect of 
Australia getting a few millions out of the first 
German indemnity payments. It was remarkable 
how the news gave exhilaration to the tempers of 
those most pessimistic about the trade conditions 
generally. If the Federal Government can lay its 
hands on a few millions of pounds of indemnity 
money it will certainly ease the taxation racket 
which has lately done a great deal to harass and 
handicap business undertakings—but that in- 
demnity has been in the offing so often that it has 
become a sort of Flying Dutchman and a night- 
mare combined. 


Australia is apparently beginning to realize the 
fnsidious dangers of the I. W. W. propaganda, for 
during the last few weeks in every State there has 
been an outcry against its pernicious and de- 
structive workings in the ranks of the working 
classes—not from avowed opponents of this or- 
ganization, but from leaders of labor themselves, 
who are at last realizing what they are up against. 
The latest to take strong opposition to the rad- 
icals is the Premier Theodore, of Queensland, 
who has been at the head of the most socialistic 
government Australia has so far known, and which 
has been responsible for enormous deficits on all 
public concerns since his Government took charge 
of them. Public utilities that used to wind up the 
year with handsome profits under the old Con- 
servative-Liberal—or any other antilabor auspices 
—like the railways, now are deeply involved in 
debt, and the services going to rack and ruin with 
enormously overmanned staffs, the folly of placat- 
ing politicians anxious to keep sweet with con- 
stituents, or even keep them domiciled in particular 
electorates lest they lose the seats. Mr. Theodore 
has said about some of the fiercest things of these 
I. W. W. that ever man could say. He will surely 
be marked down for removal from his high office, 
and if he escapes with that he will be lucky. 


After spending enormous sums on the provision 
of homes for the war heroes the Federal Govern- 
ment found its honor and integrity and the rest 
of things which politicians pride themselves upon 
much impugned, so it had to grant a royal com- 
mission to rove the entire States of the Common- 
wealth and find out just how much was spent, why 
it was spent and what was got for it all. The 
inquiry is proceeding and providing most interest- 
ing reading for.the general taxpayer, who groans 
daily under his increasing burdens. It is not much 
comfort to him to know that the man who fought 
and kept his hearth and home inviolate is decently 
housed for the tale in the court tells him that be- 
tween his tax and the roof that covers the soldier 
there lies a big field for leakage and there is appar- 
ently no remedy. That is one of the penalties of 
having politicians who believe in Governments run- 
ning public utilities. 

In Western Australia there has been quite a 


sensational development in connection with the 
Forests Act passed a few years ago. Under that 
act the Government may grant an extension of 
leases and concessions just as the executive de- 
cides. It has been a long contentious matter be- 
tween the Government and the conservator of 
forests, Mr. Lane Poole, and so acute became the 
differences in the opinions that Mr. Lane Poole 
asked to be relieved of his position. Parliament, 
press and public have taken it up, and a some- 
what heated controversy is raging. Mr. Lane Poole 
has certainly made forestry a live question in this 
State and has secured a large public sympathy and 
support. In this case Millars Timber & Trading 
Co. has leases and concessions which are shortly 
expiring, but as many of them were not in use 
during the war period it applied for such an 
extension of time as would compensate it for 
that idleness and unproductiveness, and while the 
Government is apparently sympathetic the con- 
servator opposes except on conditions which the 
company objects to and considers most unfair. The 
Government has not so far yielded to Mr. Lane 
Poole’s request to retire, and it begins to look as 
if that rift in the lute will be mended and some 
modus vivendi discovered to satisfy all parties. 


AN 


Error in Grading Rules Discovered 


NEW ORLEANS, LA., Oct. 3.—How much trouble 
a misplaced comma can do was shown recently by 
such an error that was discovered in the Gulf Coast 
Classification, which rules are used generally for 
the grading of pitch pine resawn lumber and sawn 
timbers for the export trade. A _ typographical 
error on the last page of the specification, under 
the heading of ‘‘Merchantable Sawn Timber,’”’ made 
it read that merchantable sawn timber must be free 
from all injurious defects, “such as rot, red heart, 
resin, shakes, worm holes, hollow and unsoun1 
knots etc.’”” This, according to the punctuation, 
eould be interpreted to mean that “resin” or 
“shakes” of any kind in merchantable sawn timber 
would be considered injurious, which obviously was 
not intended. The specification was meant to state 
that “resin shakes’? among the others, is an in- 
jurious defect, and a correction slip is being dis- 
tributed by the association to all who have in the 
past been sent copies of the Gulf Coast Classifica- 
tion. 


Economic Cables from Latin America 


The September cables from the South American 
representatives of the Department of Commerce are 
characterized chiefly by their optimistic tenor re- 
garding present conditions and the outlook for the 
near future. This change with respect to former 
reports comes as an accumulative result of abnor- 
mally low purchases during the month and a 
greater forward movement of exports, including 
wool, cotton and hides at substantially higher 
prices. 

Exchange rates in all countries remain unfavor- 
able for importation from the United States. Slight 
gains have been made owing to the expectation 
of actual consummation of exterior loans or to 
favorable trade balances for the month. lJEuro- 
pean competitors continue to gain ground and it 
must be expected that this will be the case as long 
as their currencies maintain a more favorable rela- 
tion with respect to those of Latin America. 

The large amount of general merchandise ac- 
cumulated in various custom houses, either from 
abandonment or other causes, has been withdrawn 
almost in its entirety and is now being absorbed 
gradually by the consuming public. 

This recovery noted during September promises 
to be permanent in character and seems to indi- 
cate a possible early resumption of interest on the 
part of South American import houses in replace- 
ment stocks. 

Labor unrest is still a disturbing factor in some 
localities, altho strikes are few and causing no 
serious hindrance to trade. 

Trade Commissioner R. M. Connell at Mexico 
City, Mexico, reports as follows under date of 
Sept. 26: ? 

September has been characterized in Mexico by a 
holiday aspect, due to the Centennial celebration, 
the Commercial Exposition and the Good Roads 
Congress. A slight but definite improvement in 
the general economic situation is noted. Bank 
eredits are easier and railway conditions are bet- 
ter. The prices of raw materials are moving up- 
ward and a more confident spirit is felt regarding 
future prospects. Improved transportation facili- 
ties rad an increased demand for goods in the inte- 
rior has resulted in the larger houses of Mexico 
City placing salesmen on the road. 

The exchange rate for the Mexican peso has 
been somewhat higher during the month, averaging 
between 4814 and 49% cents to the peso. he 
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financial situation shows some improvement— 
money is easier and.a much more confident feeling 
is noted in the money market, altho interest rates 
remain about the same. Checking deposits in the 
banks have decreased, which fact, together with 
the recent decree prohibiting the circulation of 
United States currency, has caused the banks to 
complain of an insufficient circulation of currency, 
a condition which the Government has promised to 
relieve. 

Bank collections have been good. The clearing 
house operations for the first half of September 
amounted to 28,000,000 pesos as compared to 25,- 
000,000 pesos for the last half of August. 

The Government’s report for this period indicates 
that expenditures exceeded revenues. A reorgani- 
zation of the methods of collecting customs re- 
ceipts is being contemplated by the Government in 
codperation with the business interests of the 
nation. 


anne 


August Exports Thru Baltimore 


BALTIMORE, Mp., Oct. 3.—The expectation that 
July represented the low in the export trade and 
that a sharp revival might be looked for thereafter 
appears to be borne out by the statement for Au- 
gust. While the total declared value of all ship- 
ments of lumber and logs from this port dropped 
in July to $37,419, the aggregate for August went 
up to $132,371. To be sure, the greater part of 
this gain consisted of “other manufactures of 
wood,” lumber and logs after all running into a 
very insignificant figure. But the exhibit will none 
the less give evidence of a decided turn in the move- 
ment, which may be regarded as definite and real, 
in the face of the reports of improved conditions 
prevailing abroad, that have made their appear- 
ance since then. The number of items on the list 
has increased from seven to ten, which suggests a 
broadening of the movement. One striking feature 
is the gain made in the shipments of hardwood 
boards, this classification having moved up from 
128,000 feet, of a declared value of $20,500, for 
August last year, to 142,000 feet, while the declared 
value of the larger quantity is only $12,557, an 
indication of the reductions in values that have 
taken place. The statement for August as com- 
pared with the same month last year is as follows: 

August, 1921 
Quantity, 
feet 


€ 
10,000 $ 
15,000 


August, 1920 
Quantity, 


Value ? 
17,000 $ 


920 ) 
2,646 10,000 


Logs— 
Hardwoods .... 
Softwoods 


69,000 
773,000 
64,000 
128,000 
245,000 


35,000 
128,000 
17,000 


White pine 

PO cccecuce 98,000 
Southern pine. ...... 
Other southern 


12,092 
45,028 
1,333 
20,500 
7,580 
5,590 
172,749 


$374,341 


142,000 
Softwood ...... .« eee 
Other lumber 
Other manufac- 
tures of wood 


Totals 


Exportation from British Columbia 


VANCOUVER, B. C., Oct. 3.—Lumber export busi- 
ness continues to look better, improvement being 
noticed in the Australian market, and the Japanese 
business being keen. Queries and orders for small 
parcels from South America indicate that market 
to be opening up and it is reasonable to expect 
business from that direction. This week the H. R. 
MacMillan Export Co. received an order for 3,500,- 
000 feet of lumber and ties for British admiralty 
ship yards, consisting of 2,500,000 feet of timbers 
and 1,000,000 feet of planks. This order will 
go forward shortly on the steamer Mary Coughlan, 
a Vancouver-built boat. Within a week this com- 
pany has closed orders for 13,000,000 feet of lum- 
ber for various export points. 

Orders for railway ties for China are being 
worked on by mills here, but the price is not very 
high. Ties for this purpose sold last year for 
around $25, but now they are $13.50 for camp 
run, and even this is a little high for the purpose 
of tie cutting. There is a shortage of high grade 
logs, but this should be relieved now that several 
of the camps have resumed operations. On Sept. 1 
there were 125,398,000 feet of logs in the water, 
compared to 125,360,000 feet on Aug. 1. 

That there should be good business in ready-made 
houses in New Zealand is the opinion of H. W. 
Lawrence, F.I.C., F.C.S., of Wellington, New Zea- 
land, who is in Vancouver on his way home after 
a business trip on this continent. He is director 
of the New Zealand Freezing & Fertilizers’ Indus- 
tries. Many settlers, he said,—in fact, older resi- 
dents as well—have secured tracts of land but have 
been unable to build owing to high cost of lumber, 
and development is being held back. Local lumber 
was very expensive and he thought the knock-down 
houses would offer a solution. Such a house could 
be imported from British Columbia and set up in 
New Zealand at much less cost than it could be 
built with local material. 


Exports of lumber products from British Colum- 
bia in August were: 

Per steamer Waikawa for Sydney, 200 bundles 
lath, 50,279 feet fir lumber; per steamer Provi- 
dencia for San Pedro, 419,903 feet fir lumber; per 
steamer Dakar Maru for Yokohama, 1,400 bundles 
pulp, 511,236 feet lumber and logs; per steamer 
Makura for Sydney, 1,304 bundles shingles; per 
steamer Somersetshire for United Kingdom, 146,738 
feet fir lumber; per steamer Tindarens for Manila, 
35,529 bundles box shooks, 190,102 feet cedar logs, 
1,223,706 feet fir lumber; per steamer West Canon 
for Japan, 534,519 feet cedar logs and bolts; per 
steamer Author for United Kingdom, 2,321,631 feet 
lumber; per steamer Canadian Importer for Auck- 
land, 753 rolls news print, 1,000 bundles lath, 
2,321,631 feet fir lumber; per steamer Empress of 
Japan for Yokohama, 117,139 feet Oregon pine and 
fir lumber; per steamer Edward Luckenbach for 
New York, 23,325 bundles shingles; per steamer 
Arabia Maru for Japan, 3,125 bales wood pulp, 
82 cedar logs, 501,911 feet fir and cedar lumber 
and flooring; per steamer Aashina Maru for Yoko- 
hama, 304,652 feet fir, cedar and maple lumber; 
per steamer Empress of Asia for Yokohama, 80,090 
feet fir lumber ; per steamer Ayoha Maru for Japan, 
91 cords cedar bolts, 15,093 feet hemlock lumber, 
602,003 feet cedar logs; per steamer Springfield for 
New York, 47,994 bundles shingles, six cedar logs; 
per steamer Eldridge for Shanghai, 1,711,319 feet 
fir lumber and flooring; per steamer Steel Mariner 
for United Kingdom, 400 bundles shingles; per 
steamer Tokoshima Maru for Japan, 2,651 bundles 
wood pulp, 56,331 feet cedar logs, 53,991 feet fir 
and cedar lumber; per steamer Canadian Rover for 
San Pedro, 381,339 feet fir lumber; per steamer 
Genoa Maru for Japan, 471,059 feet cedar logs, 30 
cords cedar bolts, 241,029 feet fir lumber; per 
steamer K. I. Luckenbach for New York, 42,702 
bundles shingles; per steamer Arizona Maru for 
Japan, 443,653 feet fir square lumber and planks. 


Week’s Exports Thru Mobile 


MoBILF, ALA., Oct. 3.—Exports during the week 
ended Oct. 1 aggregated 1,527,570 feet. The 
French steamer Mont Pelvoug, sailing for Mar- 
seilles and Cette, France, had on board 182,535 red 
and white oak staves; the American schooner Har- 
rison T. Beacham, 250,000 feet of pitch pine lum- 
ber for Arroyo, Porto Rico; the American steamer 
Lake Giltedge, 86,000 feet of dressed southern pine 
lumber for Arroyo, Porto Rico, materials for 5,000 
citrus fruit crates for Ponce, Porto Rico, 540 cre 
osoted ties and 237,000 feet of southern pine lumber 
for San Juan, Porto Rico, 23,000 feet rough south- 
ern pine lumber for Barbados, 211,000 feet pitch 
pine lumber for Trinidad, 52,000 feet pitch pine 
lumber for Santo Domingo City. The American 
steamer Lake Kyttle took 52,250 feet of pitch pine 
lumber to south Cuban ports, and the American 
steamer Bayou Chico, 358,000 feet pitch pine lum- 
ber, 189,000 sawn pitch pine timber, 68,300 feet 
hardwood lumber and 11,649 feet of gum lumber 
to Antwerp, Belgium, and 75,371 feet gum lumber 
to Havre, France. 


—~ 


Reopening Export Offices 

BEAUMONT, TEXx., Oct. 3.—As a result of im- 
proved conditions abroad, the Long-Bell Lumber Co. 
will reopen its export offices in New Orleans, L. L. 
Chipman, manager of that department, announced 
today. Kenneth Smith, who has spent the past 
nine years with the exception of a few months in 
Tampico, Mexico, in the general export offices in 
Beaumont, will have charge of the New Orleans 
branch. Mr. Chipman in an interview a short time 
ago expressed confidence in the trend of business 
in Europe and considered the situation much im- 
proved. He visited the United Kingdom and the 
continent in the summer and is in position to judge 
of the future. Mr. Smith is considered one of the 
ablest of the younger set of export lumbermen on 
the guif Coast. 


The West Coast Export Situation 


San Francisco, Cauir., Oct. 1.—The export 
situation looks a little brighter, with indications 
of a loosening up in countries that had been hold- 
ing off. Japan still furnishes the bulk of the export 
demand, but the outlook from Australia and South 
America now appears more favorable. The low 
rate of exchange, however, gives British Columbia 
quite an advantage over the United States. The 
Douglas Fir Exploitation & Export Co. sold 11,500,- 
000 feet during the wee to Japan, Australia and 
the west coast of South America. A lot of new 
business is pending. Prices are being well main- 
tained and there is an advancing tendency. The 
company has just advanced prices $2 on Japanese 
squares and $7.50 on clears. It is loaded up on 
squares to the capacity of the mills, to the end of 
the year. 

The Redwood Export Co. is making parcel ship- 
ments to Australia and inquiries are being received. 
Some tie business with South America is expected. 


THE LEAVES of yew are poisonous if eaten 
by birds or other animals. The American yew 
grows on the Pacific coast, but is not abundant. 
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FERRY-SARER LUMBER CO. 
We Talk Quality 


because we are sure of our ground. For 
many years we have catered to the Eastern 
trade. Today we’re setting the pace for 
quality and value in 


Vertical Grain and. Flat Grain 


Fir Flooring 


Yetial KTR STEPPING fine 


Fir Lumber, Hemlock Boards and Shiplap 











and we want you to share in the selling 
possibilities of our products. Remember 
we brand all of our uppers ‘‘ Electric 
Brand’’. 


Straight or mixed car orders solicited. 


Ferry-Baker Lumber Co. 


General Office and Mills, EVERETT, WASH. 
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Boards 
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Spruce Lumber 


(Kiln Dried and S2S ) 
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Common 7 
Spruce 


Common Spruce 


Dimension 


BUEHNER 


Lumber Company 


General Sales Offiees: 


PORTLAND, ioscan 
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ASHINGTON FIR CEDAR AND SPRUCE 
CALIFORNIA REDWOOD 
RED CEDAR SHINGLES 


H. B. WAITE LUMBER CO. 


NNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


YARDS: 
Minnesota 
Transfer 








The Lumberman’s 


Searchlight 


BY M. M. FERGUSON 


One of the handiest lumber calculators on the 
markettoday. It contains tables of ready-made 
answers to freight rates; reducing board feet to 
pieces and pieces to board feet; lineal feet to 
board measure, including moulding; unusual 
methods of rechecking extensions and other 
valuable information on making correct estim- 
ates. 

90 pages, size 4x9 (hip pocket edition) 

Bound in Cloth. Price $2.00 Postpaid 


ORDER YOUR COPY TODAY. 
431 So. Dearborn St. CHICAGO 
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LOUISVILLE, KY. 

Oct. 4.—Fall hardwood demand has developed 
into a good, steady movement. Demand for high 
grades continues active, but production has been 
small, and there is but little stock to be had that 
will grade No. 1 common or better. Flooring mills 
are very busy and taking very nice blocks of oak. 
Walnut is moving well, as are poplar and red gum. 
Sap gum, ash, hickory, cottonwood, beech and syca- 
more are not showing much activity. High grades 
in red gum, oak and poplar are easily $5 a thou- 
sand stronger than on Sept. 1. Some operators 
are of the opinion that high grades will go much 
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Polleys Lumber Co. 


Manufacturers of 


Western White Pine. 


Dry Selects 


Shipments via 
P.a 


. F. an 
Milwaukee Rys. 


General Offices and Mills 
MISSOULA, MONT. 
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Western White Pine 


We-are specialists in 


Shop and Box 
Lumber 


4 4, 5 4?, 
6-4”, 8-4” 








Western 
Pine, Fir and 
Larch Yard Stock 


MILLS.—Loon Lake, Wash., 
Deer Lake, Wash., Plains, Mont. 


Pine Zone Lumber Co. 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers 


Home Office, SPOKANE, WASH. 





Davenport 
Hotel 


SPOKANE, U.S.A. 


The Meeting Place for the 
Business Interests of 
the Inland Empire 


Rates, $1.50 up 


THE frame of this house as “One of America’s Excep- 
tional Hotels” is based upon far more than its archi- 
tectural and artistic excellences—as unusual as they are. 


Modern rates, service—by no means dependent upon 
the price of room engaged—Devoid of formality. 


If a prominent lumberman is in town you 
will doubtless find him registered here. 


Davenport Hotel Company 
& L. M. DAVENPORT, President. 











higher or there will bea turn to lower grades, due 
to the shortage of stocks. The demand for panels 
has picked up, according to local concerns. Veneer 
mills are again buying logs. * 

The box shook business of the Norman Lumber 
Co., has developed to a point where the company 
has doubled its capacity and is still figuring on 
enlargement. This department was originally 
started to work up short stuff and low grade stock 
that could not be utilized in making poplar siding. 


EVANSVILLE, IND. 


Oct. 3.—There has been a marked improvement 
in the hardwood lumber business during the last 
week or ten days. Collections are very good and 
general business conditions are much better. Wood- 
working plants in Evansville are being operated 
on better time and in some instances they are 
running on an average of 50 and 54 hours a week. 
Dealers report that dimension stocks are badly 
broken and that many mills are advancing prices 
$1 to $5 a thousand. Finish is hard to get. Re- 
ports from the South are to the effect that many 
pine mills have withdrawn from the market tempo- 
rarily, thus showing that their stocks are in bad 
shape, and it is predicted that when they do come 
back into the market their prices will be higher. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


Oct. 3.—Demand for hardwoods shows no sign 
of decreasing, with some of the industries grad- 
ually coming back into the market, according to 
distributers here. The most active industry is 
furniture making. Factories, both here and at 
Shelbyville, have been rather active buyers during 
the “last week, with the result that the volume of 
sales shows an increase. Automobile body plants 
are placing orders only for what is absolutely re- 
quired. The interior trim, sash and door and floor- 
ing mills are doing a rushing business. It is said 
that a large amount of work has not been started 
yet. During the last week there has been a slight 
decrease in. orders from the railroads. 


SOUTH BEND, IND. 


Oct. 3.—Conditions are improving right along 
with the manufacturers and wholesalers. More in- 
quiries and more large orders have been placed dur- 
ing the last week than for some time. Prices seem 
to be getting better right along, altho there is a 
tendency not to take on too large orders at these 
prices. The larger gains have been in the No. 1 
common and better. 

Charles Schadt, a wholesaler of this city, reports 
business exceptionally good witi him. 

H. A. Hoover predicts the market will improve 
from now on, as buyers in practically all parts are 
low on stocks. John I. Shafer, who has just re- 
turned from the West, reports that hardwood stocks 
of all kinds are very low and that buyers will soon 
be in the market. 

The market in this territory is showing consider- 
able improvement. Some of the largest buyers 
have slipped out on the market, bought large blocks 
of stock and crawled back into their shells for the 
winter. Prices are very firm on all hardwoods and 
slight advances have taken effect. There is a 
scarcity of quite a few items, FAS oak, FAS and 
No. 1 Com. 8/4 Qtd. Red Gum, also Qtd. Sap Gum. 
The flooring people are making liberal offers for 
4/4 No. 1 and No. 2 Com. plain dry oak and this 
item is in fair demand. It begins to look like a 
fair demand for all grades of hardwoods during 
the fall in this territory. 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Oct. 4.—More optimism has been displayed in the 
lumber trade during the last week or two, largely 
as the result of an advance in prices in various 
woods and a greater amount of house-building. 
Salesmen who have been calling on the country 
yards of late find that a little more activity has 
developed in building, and as the yards in most 
cases are carrying very small stocks it has been 
necessary to order in fairly large quantities. An- 
nouncement is made of the opening of important 
industries which have long been doing little or 
nothing. Salesmen who have been in Jamestown 
this month say that more business is being done 
by the furniture factories and some of them are 
working overtime. The revival of industry in most 
lines is so gradual that it is hardly appreciated by 
most people, but it is none the less sure, 

The members of the Ellicott Club are pleased at 
the showing made in raising funds for the new 
Buffalo Athletic Club. Of the $1,000,000 needed 
$603,000 had been raised among club members up 
to last Friday. The list of lumbermen subscribing 


includes A. J. Chestnut, Ganson Depew, G. Elias, 
F. J. McNeil, F. T. Sullivan, H. L. Abbott, W. K. 
Jackson, J. W. Trounce, R. T. Jones, Whitmer- 
Jackson Sash & Door Co., Hugh McLean, Mixer & 
Co., George J. Hager and Henry I. George. 

At the last meeting of the Buffalo Lumber Ex 
change the members enjoyed a taste of moose, the 
gift of Hugh McLean. While in Canada recently 
on a hunting trip, he shot a moose with a spread 
of 48 inches of horns, and as usual he remembered 
his lumber friends. 

M. M. Wall is on a two weeks’ business trip to 
New England, calling on the trade with the Buffalo 
Hardwood Co.’s eastern representative, A. A. 
Titcomb. 


BAY CITY, MICH. 


Oct. 3.—The improved demand which has pre 
vailed during the last two months continues ani 
the tendency among manufacturers is to hold prices 
firm. It is freely predicted that substantial ad 
vances are likely on high grade stocks. Statistical 
reports for September show that preduction is less 
than 50 percent of normal and a further decrease 
is expected within the next month, as several mills 
have concluded operations recently. 

The Ross & Wentworth mill, of this city, closed 
down last week for an indefinite period. 

The R. & A. Lumber Co., of this city, operating 
retail yards in eastern Michigan, has acquired the 
Parker Lumber Co. yard at Otisville, Mich. 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 


Oct. 3.—A decided change for the better has 
taken place in the lumber trade during the last 
week or ten days. While hardwovuds have been 
showing some improvement, southern pine is now 
coming to the front, as a decided betterment in 
demand is reported. Retailers are buying both 
hardwoods and southern pine rather actively, as 
their stocks are low. Manufacturers are in the 
market for hardwoods. Box, furniture and imple- 
ment concerns are showing more activity in plac- 
ing orders. Prices are advancing under the in- 
fluence of the better demand, with some spread in 
quotations still apparent. 

F. B. Pryor, sales manager of the W. M. Ritter 
Lumber Co., reports that records for September 
showed that business is now 75 percent of normal. 

The Columbus building department for the month 
of September issued 447 permits having a valuation 
of $732,940. ; 

M. W. Stark, vice president and manager of the 
American Column & Lumber Co., reports that in 
quiries are numerous and a large number are de- 
veloping into orders. Mr. Stark recently returned 
from an inspection trip to the mill at Stark, W. Va. 
E. M. Stark, vice president and treasurer, went to 
New York on business early in October. 

The Buttles Avenue Lumber Co., of Columbus, 
will soon have its new plant for the manufacture 
of doors and frames ready for operation. 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 


Oct. 4.—It is generally agreed among hardwood 
lumber manufacturers and wholesalers that the 
market not only shows an appreciably better under- 
tone but that it is also on a higher level, especially 
in the case of No. 1 common and better. It is 
reported that there has been an average advance of 
$3 to $5 a thousand on these grades during the last 
fortnight and that the market shows a disposition 
to work still higher under the increase in demand 
now being experienced and in the growing scarcity 
of No. 1 common and higher grades. Production 
is extremely light, not only for the present but for 
any time of the year, while shipments are increas- 
ing at a very satisfactory rate. Owners of the 
grades in question regard their property as worth 
more money than has been offered for it during the 
greater part of last month and they may be said 
to be stiffening appreciably in their ideas of value. 
The lower grades are in very modest request and 
are failing to participate in the upward tendency 
noted in the higher grades. Consuming interests 
are placing orders with slightly greater freedow 
and the volume of business, while still small com- 
pared with normal for this time of year, is show- 
ing moderate expansion. Export demand is being 
stimulated by the temporarily lower ocean freig!t 
rates to the United Kingdom but leading exporters 
say they find it rather difficult to put thru 
business with Europe on a satisfactory basis b°- 
cause of questions of credits and terms. 

The J. C. Johnson Lumber Co. is being organ- 
ized here and will shortly make application for 4 
charter under the laws of Tennessee. It will en- 
gage exclusively in the wholesale handling of south- 
ern hardwoods and is making connections now with 
mills in this, territory. J. Clayton Johnson, sec 
retary of the Lumbermen’s Club and formerly wit) 
the Johnson Bros. Hardwood Co., is the principal 
owner of the new firm. Prior to his connection 
with Johnson brothers he was sales manager for 
the Thane Lumber Co., Arkansas City. EB. O. John 
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son will continue to operate under the name of the 
Johnson Bros. Hardwood Co., at least for the 
present. 

J. W. Dickson, president of the Valley Log Load- 
ing Co., declares there is no appreciable increase, 
if any at all, in logging operations in the soythern 
jeld and that the quantity of logs offered for load- 
ing is extremely light compared with the average 
for this time of year. This company, in its opera- 
tions on the Yazoo & Mississippi Valley line of the 
illinois Central, is loading less than 10 percent of 
the usual quantity of logs, about 200 cars a 
month compared with more than 2,000 cars a 
month, the average for a series of years. 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


Oct. 4.—The local hardwood market situation 
is featured by a better tone and more favorable 
prospects. Prices are holding firm, particularly 
on high grade stuff. Altho there has not been a 
general increase in prices, the market is stronger. 
Sash, door and interior finish and flooring are in 
fairly good demand, while furniture factories are a 
little more active. Some buying is also being done 
by automobile plants and there is also a small im- 
provement in implement and vehicle industries. 
Low grades are moving more freely into box and 
wood package channels. 

Conditions in the building trades continue favor- 
able and the demand for building lumber continues 
satisfactory. The last month showed a gain over 
a year ago and for the year the record is $2,000,000 
ahead of 1920. 


MERRILL, WIS. 


Oct. 4—W. D. Cavers, of the Yawkey-Bissell 
Lumber Co., White Lake, Wis., reports that the 
company has been operating one shift and expects 
to continue operations all winter. It will continue 
logging. The company has had some difficulty in 
getting good men. Wages in the mill range 
from $2.50 to $3.25 a day and in the woods run 
from $26 te $35 a month and board. 

The Bertram-Wright Lumber Co. is about to 
open a branch house at Bruce, Wis. Construction 
of a 56x100-foot lumber shed is under way and a 
building for lime, brick, cement and similar prod- 
ucts will be built. Fred Apker, now in charge of 
the Weyerhaeuser branch of the same company, will 
be the new manager. This makes the twenty- 
eighth branch of the company. 





Lumber Trade Customs 


Established by Arbitration Department, 
American Wholesale Lumber 
Association, Chicago 





LIABILITY FOR INTEREST ON OVER- 
DUE ACCOUNT 


THE Facts: On Jan. 8, 1920, a wholesaler 
in Pennsylvania placed an order for a car of 
spruce siding with a Coast shipper, thru a com- 
mission man. After an exchange of correspond- 
ence, the deal was finally closed on Jan. 31, on 
which date buyer wrote seller agreeing to all 
terms and conditions, specified by the latter as 
to terms, delivery ete. 

The agreement as consummated was that ship- 
ment could not be made under four to six weeks 
and that payment in full was to be made with- 
in fifteen days from date of invoice, less 2 per- 
cent cash discount. 

Shipment was made on March 10. About 
thirty days later buyer’s customer, a retailer, 
notified him that shipment would not be ac- 
cepted due to long delay in delivery. There- 
upon the buyer on April 14 wired seller he could 
not handle the shipment on account of his cus- 
tomer’s refusal of same. A few days later, 
however, buyer found another customer for the 
ear at a less price and on terms of ninety days. 
Buyer then notified seller he would accept the 
ear provided latter would allow him terms of 
ninety days, no payment having been made on 
same. Seller advised he would allow ninety days 
from date of invoice provided trade acceptance 
for full amount without discount was sent in 
promptly. 

The buyer, however, did not comply with this 
offer but instead sent seller an acceptance for 
a part of the amount, dating same ninety days 
from April 21 instead of March 10. This ac- 
ceptance was refused and returned to buyer as 
not being in accordance with the agreement. 

The shipment was delayed in transit and no 
settlement was made thereon until seller re- 


ceived check on July 20 for full amount. The 
latter promptly made demand on buyer for in- 
terest for the extra time taken. Buyer then 
tendered his check for $20.39, which was the 
amount of interest at 6 percent on the amount 
involved from June 10 (the due date accord- 
ing to the extension agreement) to date settle- 
ment was mailed, or July 14. 

THE Dispute: Seller declined the interest 
check on the ground, first, that buyer was only 
entitled to sixty days’ free time from date of 
shipment, inasmuch as the conditions under 
which he had offered thirty days additional were 
not complied with, and that therefore buyer 
should pay interest for all time taken from due 
date (sixty days from date of invoice) to date 
check was received; and, second, that the rate 
of interest should be 8 percent which was rate 
he had actually paid his bank for carrying the 
account. 

Buyer contended that in the first instance the 
commission representative of the seller assured 
him on Jan. 8 that prompt shipment would be 
made and that relying on this he immediately 
sold the same to his customer for similar deliv- 
ery. When seller later advised that there would 
be some delay, buyer agreed, hoping that deliv- 
ery would still be made in time to meet his 
customer’s needs. This was not accomplished, 
and buyer was forced to accept his customer’s 
refusal of the shipment. 

He contended that both he and seller were 
at fault, the latter by reason of promise made 
by his agent, which misled buyer. He accord- 
ingly resold the car at a sacrifice in price and 
asked seller to absorb only the extra time al- 
lowed, and which he contended should be allowed 
irrespective of the fact that he had technically 
failed to fully comply with the conditions of 
seller’s extension offer. He furthermore con- 
tended that interest should be allowed up to 
date remittance was mailed rather than to date 
of its receipt, and that he was liable to pay only 
the legal rate in Pennsylvania, or 6 percent. 

THE Decision: Held: The evidence sub- 
mitted shows conclusively that seller complied 
with contract in every particular and seller 
should be justly entitled to interest on past due 
account. 

Held further: That, inasmuch as buyer did 
not attempt to cancel order or to refuse the 
shipment until about one month from date of 
shipment, and as buyer failed to furnish suit- 
able acceptance and, therefore, made no subse- 
quent contract, the original contract remained 
in force. Therefore, it is 

Held: That buyer, not having complied with 
the terms as to payment, should pay interest for 
all time taken after sixty days from date of 
shipment up to July 20 (date seller received 
check) or seventy-two days, at 6 percent, which 
is the legal rate in Pennsylvania. The amount, 
therefore, due seller from buyer is found to be 
$43.18. 


THE DOVE A FOREST DEVASTATOR 


GLENDALE, CALIF., Oct. 1—‘‘ The voice of the 
turtle is heard in the land,’’ to the distress of 
California timber owners and lumber manufac- 
turers, orchardists and ranchers, according to a 
unique indictment brought by them this week 
against the wood dove and some of his feathered 
fellows. They are charged with being more or 
less directly responsible for some, if not a large 
part, of the many forest fires that have raged 
in this State, in the southern part especially, dur- 
ing the last few months. The indictment is 
based on this theory: 

Doves, larks, quail and other birds destroy no 
inconsiderable quantities of fruit and grain. To 
discourage the feathered pests phosphorus is 
slyly administered to them. The birds die, their 
bodies decompose, the phosphorus is liberated, it 
smolders and sets fire to underbrush, and fire 
spreads to the forests. ’ . 

The indictment is regarded seriously and is to 
be the subject of early investigation by State 
authorities. 





BLUE STAIN in lumber is due to fungus that 
grows on the surface or just beneath the sur- 
face. This may be prevented by dipping the 
lumber in certain chemical solutions. 
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Mixed Cars— et: 


from the Pacific Coast will Siding, Ceiling, 


Dimension 
save you money. Let us poe ee 
prove it. 


Our MATCHLESS BRAND | HEMLOCK 
CLEARS always satisfy. Boards, Shiplap. 


John D.Collins ¥%,, | CEDAR 
eA Lumber Co. y, 2... 


The Atlas Lumber Co. | 


SEATTLE, WASH. 
Manufacturers 
FIR, HEMLOCK and CEDAR LUMBER 
CEDAR SIDING and SHINGLES 
Straight or Mixed Cars. 
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Pacific Creo-Wood Pipe 


Trade Mark—Registered 


KorrugoWood Blocks 


Patented and Trade Mark 
Registered. 


Pacific Creosoting Co. 


Northern Life Building, SEATTLE, U.S.A. 
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Railroad P. A’s. 


like other buyers today, de- 
mand the biggest value for 
their money. In lumber 
language that means maxi- 
mum strength and dura- 
bility. We give it to them 
in our 


LONGLEAF SOUTHERN PINE 


R.R. and Car Material 


This is only one 
class of trade we 
serve; others are 
buyers of structural 
timbers, box and 
crating stock. Tell 
us what you need 
ee ( —we can supply it 
Ht promptly. 


H. D. Foote Lumber Co. 


Alexandria, La. 
H. D. Foote A. G. Barnhart 






































Practical Books 
for Lumbermen 


The Organizatfon of the Lumber Industry. By 
Wilson Compton, Ph.D. It represents the most 
thoro and comprehensive study of the lumber 
business thus far undertuken by a competent 
economist. Is not a compilation of theories, but 
deals with the hard facts existing in the industry 
and the reason back of them. A book that should 
be in every lumber library in the United States. 
Contains invaluable price information. Cloth 
bound—-54 pages with 28 diagrams and 12 im- 
portant statistical tables. Price $2, postpaid. 


The Lumbermen’s Building Estimator is a new 

and valuable calculator just placed on the mar- 
ket. It offers you a short cut to determining cost 
of a completed building. The author, Mr. Holt. 
is a practical retail lumberman of long expe- 
rience. He developed this method of figuring 
building cost in actual practice and it was thor- 
oughly tested before it finally evolved in the 
form of a leather-bound book of convenient pocket 
size, 5%4x814, containing 148 pages. Price pre- 
paid $6.00. 


Lumberman’s Building Estimator, $6.00 prepaid. 
Blank Holtbids for Houses, 60c per pad, prepaid. 


Blank Holtbids for Barns, 30c per pad, prepaid. 
Pads contain 20 blanks. 


Inventory Record saves work. In copying the 

list of stock, you save the writing of at least 
100 words to the page. Prevents errors by a 
separate column space for each figure under print- 
ed heads. The stock will be so listed that even 
the shrewdest insurance adjuster could hardly 
contrive to misinterpret its meaning. Lasts for 
years. Price, delivered, $4.75. 


ogging. By Ralph C. Bryant. Covers all the 

details of harvesting saw timber and tan bark 
and turpentine, and includes log transportation 
by both rail and water. The only available work 
exclusively devoted to this subject. Cloth, pre- 
paid, $3.75. 


Lumber Manufacturing Accounts. A practical 
manual of bookkeeping for the sawmill. By 

Arthur Jones, certified public accountant, the 

only book in this field. Cloth, prepaid, $3.00, 


American Lumberman 
431 South Dearborn St., Chicago 
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LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 


Oct. 1—The last few days have shown a 
strengthening in the general tone of the market. 
Common has advanced $1, vertical grain flooring 
possibly $2 and finish is decidedly firmer. Shingles 





are scarce. Case shingles are held at $4.50, with - 


other brands slightly less. Redwood shingles are 
quoted at $4, with few obtainable. Lath are in 
limited supply around $6.50. Based on Rail B list, 
current quotations, all-rail movement, are: Inch 
common, $6 off; 2-inch, $7 off; timbers, $8 off; 
No. 1 v.g. flooring, $12 over ; No. 2, $10 over; No. 3, 
list. Slash grain flooring is $6 off. 

The September inbound waterborne movement 
has been heavy. To the night of Sept. 28, 108 ar- 
rivals were reported, 74 with fir and 34 with red- 
wood. The capacity of the fir boats was 96,500,000 
feet, of the redwood 16,500,000 feet. 

September’s building activity has established a 
new record for Los Angeles, the month showing 
issuance of 3,931 permits with $8,303,665 valuation. 

Fire of unknown origin attacked the local plant 
of the Frank Graves Sash & Door Manufacturing 
Co. on Thursday night of this week and destroyed 
a 2-story office building, lumber sheds with stock, 
garage and mill. The loss is given as $200,000, 
partly insured. 

A. B,. Hammond, president of the Hammond 
Lumber Co., has returned to San Francisco, after 
a two weeks’ visit at the local plant. 

E. C. Miller, of Aberdeen, Wash., president of 
the shingle branch of the West Coast Lumbermen’s 
Association, addressed the local Lumbermen’s Ex- 
change at its last meeting. 


WESTWOOD, CALIF. 


Oct. 1.—The local operation of the Red River 
Lumber Co. during August shipped 251 cars of 
lumber and shook, and for September, up to the 
28th, 250 cars had been shipped, indicating that the 
total for the month would be approximately 285. 
The cut sash and door department has begun to 
operate nights owing to the number of orders com- 
ing in for that material. Box shook orders are 
being received in such numbers that day and 
night crews are necessary to keep up with the de- 
mand. Lumber orders are about normal and many 
inquiries are being received. Since March 1 the 
number of men employed about the plant has in- 
creased from 1,100 to 1,700. Preparations for win- 
ter sawing are making rapid progress, and two 
donkeys, and also a number of high wheels, have 
been added to the woods equipment. About 15,000,- 
000 feet of logs is stored in the pond and a 20- 
ton Brownhoist locomotive crane is being utilized 
to deck additional logs in the pond for the winter’s 
operations. 


BELLINGHAM, WASH. 


Oct. 1.—Lumber and shingle shipments have in- 
creased to such an extent on the Milwaukee line 
here that the company asked for extra barge service 
to Seattle this week. The company is also handling 
an exceptionally heavy log traffic, daily receipts 
being about fifty cars. This week the last of a 
purchase of seventy-five flat cars for logging were 
received. . 

Cargo loadings in Bellingham this week were: 
Bloedel Donovan Lumber Mills, steamship Manu- 
kai, 100,000 feet of lumber and 1,000,000 shingles, 
Honolulu; steamship Everett, 650,000 feet, San 
Pedro. Morrison Mill Co., 1,800 tons of box shooks, 
per Manukai, for Honolulu. E. K. Wood Lumber 
Co., steamship Siskiyou, 1,000,000 feet, San Pedro ; 
steamship Zdmore, 500,000 feet, China. The 
schooner Fred J. Wood is loading at the Wood 
docks 800,000 feet for Hawaii and soon a Japanese 
liner will call there for 500,000 feet of squares for 
Japan. At the Morrison Mill Co.’s Anacortes plant 
the steamship Alvarado is loading 2,000 tons of 
shooks for Tampico. 

The Allen-McRae Logging Co., which recently 
resumed operations, has become the Allen & Nolte 
Logging Co., Ed Nolte having purchased Mr. 
McRae’s interest. The company is logging in the 
Glacier district. 

In a statement issued this week the First Na- 
tional bank, in which J. J. Donovan and Fred J. 
Wood are heavily interested, says regarding Belling- 
ham: “Generally, it would seem that this locality 
is one of the most prosperous in the United States. 
There are few idle men and the millmen have 
ceased to talk of impending shutdowns. Accord- 
ing to reports the output of mills in August was 
about 75 percent of normal. This, too, in spite of 
excessive freight rates.’ 

.More than a dozen Skagit County lumber con- 
cerns have joined the new Skagit Safety Council, 













and it is believed this is partly due to the success 
ful’ operation of the Bellingham Safety Council, 
The United States’ foreign trade outlook for 1922 
is bright so far as the lumber industry is con 
cerned, in the opinion of Axel Oxholm, chief of the 
lumber division of the department of commerce 
and Labor, who was a Bellingham visitor for a few 
hours this week, when he inspected the mills of 
the Bloedel Donovan Lumber Mills, BE. K. Wood 
Lumber Co. and Puget Sound Saw Mills & Shingle 
Co., the city’s only lumber exporters. Mr. Oxholm 
met both J. J. Donovan, vice president of the 
Bloedel Donovan Lumber Mills, and President Fred 
J. Wood, of the E. K. Wood Lumber Co., and dis 
cussed the lumber situation at some length. 


TACOMA, WASH. 


Oct. 1—Damage to timber on the blocks of land 
in the Hoh and Clearwater watersheds from the 
storm of last winter is much less than originally 
reported. This statement was made in a report to 
Clark V. Savidge, State land commissioner, from a 
cruise of the district just completed. According to 
the report the storm was very freakish in character, 
jumping long distances without doing material 
damage and then gouging several acres of timber. 
The actual loss in the land covered by the survey 
was less than 3 percent. 

Lumber carriers at the Tacoma docks during 
last week included the San Pedro, which took a full 
eargo from the Tidewater Mill Co. for San Diego: 
the Charles F. Cramp, at the Puget Sound Lumber 
Co. mill, loading for Philadelphia; the Steel Ev- 
porter, which loaded at the Tidewater and St. Paul 
& Tacoma mills for the east coast; the Phyllis, at 
the Defiance Lumber Co. mill for San Francisco; 
the Edmore, for California; the Manukai, with 
box shooks, for the Hawaiian Islands, and the 
Lewis Luckenback, at. the St. Paul mill, for New 
York. 

The hearing on log rates in Washington State. 
which has already come twice before the State 
department of public works, will be resumed on 
Oct. 24 at Olympia. The case has been one of 
the most bitterly fought ever brought up in the 
State and the hearings have been attended by hun- 
dreds of lumber manufacturers, timber owners and 
railroad men. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 


Oct. 1—October opens with a much better feel 
ing in lumber circles here, as during the last two 
weeks there has been a decided stiffening in the 
market, with an advancing tendency in prices. The 
local demand has improved with fair shipments of 
Douglas fir and redwood coming in. Commission 
men and mill agents have a good volume of in- 
quiries and many orders have been placed. Much 
business has had to be turned down because mills 
were short of the items required. 

Local retailers are doing a moderate volume of 
business and stocks in the yards are comparatively 
light. Retail prices are low enough to stimulate 
building. While many old jobs are being com- 
pleted in the city and a number of dwellings are 
being erected, a good deal of work is being held up 
awaiting easier money, It is expected that after 
the first of the year there will be a larger volume 
of building. Rail shipments from the Northwest 
are coming thru in fair time, but not as quickly as 
before the heavy movement of crops. 

The Hammond Lumber Co., this city, is operating 
its redwood mill at Eureka with one shift and cut- 
ting at about the same rate as during the summer. 
An additional steam turbine generator has been 
installed and within three months, the entire mill 
will be operated electrically. The Douglas Fir 
mill at Astoria, Ore., is running with one side. Nine 
steamers arrived at the company’s wharf at San 
Pedro, Sept. 29, with a total of 11,000,000 feet of 
lumber. 

The Red River Lumber Co., this city, is receiv- 
ing inquiries by wire from sash and door manu- 
facturers in the Mississippi River district, indicat- 
ing increased interest in shop lumber. The com- 
pany is holding firm on all grades of white and 
sugar pine and has a fair assortment at the West 
wood mill. It is advancing lath, short-siding and 
box lumber. 

Fred J. Wood, president of the BE. K. Wood 
Lumber Co., this city, has arrived here from Bel- 
lingham, Wash., where he has charge of the com- 
pany’s Douglas fir mill. He will leave here in 
company, with his wife and daughter and C. A. 
Thayer, secretary of the company, Oct. 1, on the 
Oriental excursion tour under the auspices of the 
San Francisco Chamber of Commerce. Mr. Wood 
reports Douglas fir business greatly improved with 
a marked increase in uppers. 
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M. A. Burns, of the M. A. Burns Manufacturing 
Co., this city, reports a lively demand for redwood 
shingles following the scarcity of cedars in this 
market. The price has advanced to $4.25 delivered 
San Francisco for No. 1 clears. Stocks are very 
low and some of the shingle mills are starting up 
iu Humboldt County. 

Paul M. Dimmick, general manager of the Albion 
Lumber Co., has been sick in this city for the last 
two weeks, but is now improving under treatment. 
yy. T. Lerch, the sales manager, finds a good de- 
mand for the company’s output of redwood. 

E. A. Blocklinger, president of the Chiloquin 
Lumber Co., who has returned from a trip to 
Chiloquin, says the white pine sawmill will shut 
down by Oct. 15, with a season’s cut of about 
6,500,000 feet. The assortment of uppers is badly 
broken but there is a fair stock of box grades. 

The Pacific Lumber Co., this city, is still operat- 
ing both redwood mills at Scotia eight hours with 
a combined output of 400,000 feet a day. Dry 
clears are very scarce. There is a good demand 
for colonial siding. 

The Santa Fe Lumber Co., this city, finds Cal- 
ifornia business picking up on rail shipments, The 
company has advanced No. 3 vertical grain flooring 
to $5 over the list. Clears are scarce at the north- 
ern mills, with eastern shipments increased. 

H. W. Cole, general manager of the Little River 
Redwood Co., who recently returned from a trip 
to Ottawa, is increasing the facilities for eastern 
shipments by erecting an additional dry shed and 
installing additional dry kilns at Bulwinkle. 

The Redwood Manufacturers’ Co., this city, is 


Weed. Tests of the Fish system of treating lum- 
ber preparatory to drying are being completed. 

J. W. Rodgers, vice president of the Lassen Lum- 
ber & Box Co., who has been making a tour of 
southern California, found the growers optimistic 
as to large crops of citrus fruits and vegetables, 
which means a continued demand for pine box 
shook. He reports the company’s box factory at 
Susanville well supplied with orders and operating 
with a full crew on one shift. 

William R. Thorsen, president of the West Side 
Lumber Co., this city, says the sawmill at Tuo- 
lumne is still operating with two shifts at the 
rate of about six million feet a month, the output 
being about equally divided between white and 
sugar pine. The season’s cut may reach 40,000,000 
feet, or about equal to last year. The normal cut 
is about 55,000,000 feet. 

Eugene J. Carpenter, of Minneapolis, who is 
chairman of the board of the McCloud River Lum- 
ber Co., is in the city on a business trip. The 
company is still operating at less than capacity 
and is holding firm on white pine. 

Frank Hixon, of La Crosse, Wis., who is at the 
head of the Shevlin-Hixon Lumber Co., with white 
pine mills at Bend, Ore., was here during the week. 
He is optimistic as to the lumber outlook. 

O. C. Haslett, general manager of the Califarnia 
Pine Box Distributors, this city, is making an 
eastern trip. He will look over the conditions in 
the various markets and confer with lumber sales 
representatives. 

William A. Clarke, an official of the New South 
Wales Government Railways, of Sydney, Australia, 
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The Carborundum Co., which has so many prod ucts to offer all divisions of the lumber trade, is 


steadily extending the field of its activities. 


In fact the record of its products in the lumber 


industry has been so good that it'is certain that in other industries its products will give 


just as good satisfaction. 


The above illustration shows a display window of Chas. E. Miller, a 


jobber with home office at 231 W. Fifty-fourth Street, New York City. While the window pri- 
marily was designed for the automotive industry, in it are displayed many of the Carborundum 
products, such as grinding wheels, which are used with great success in the lumber industry. 





doing a moderate volume of redwood pipe and tank 
business at Pittsburg, Calif. A large order is 
being filled for continuous-stave pipe for a water 
system in Norfolk, Va. 

The Northern Redwood Lumber Co. is operating 
both mills at Korbel with one shift and making 
good shipments. According to H. W. Jackson who 
has general charge of operations, it is the intention 
to remodel the Riverside mill this winter, installing 
an automatic trimmer a sorting table, etc. 

H. D. Mortenson, president of the Pelican Bay 
Lumber Co., of Klamath Falls, is in the city buying 
inachinery for the box factory which has just been 
built. The re-manufacturing plant which is being 
erected will include also a factory for sash and 
(oor eut stock, The sawmill which has been 
operating with one shift will close down for the 
season about Dec. 15. <A total cut of about 27,- 
000,000 feet is expected. The assortment of uppers 
is broken. The box lumber is being held for use 
in the new factory. Mr. Mortenson believes that 
market conditions warrant the maintaining of 
prices on all grades of lumber. 

Charles R. McCormick & Co., this city, report a 
decided stiffening in Douglas fir uppers, with prices 
jumping. They are making fair sales. Number 8 
vertical grain flooring has been sold at $3 over the 
list. Number 1 is quoted at $12 over and No. 2 at 
310 over. Atlantic coast business by water has 
been good and rail business is increasing. 

The Weed Lumber Co., this city, is running 
strong with one shift and cutting about 300,000 
feet of white pine a day. Frank E. Graham, for- 
merly with the Red River Lumber Co. at Westwood, 
is now in charge of the dry kiln department at 


is here looking for Pacific coast lumber for the 
future needs of the system. 


PORTLAND, ORE. 


Oct. 1.—There has been a rapid advance in the 
price of fir uppers, especially such items as flat 
grain flooring and siding, which showed increases 
from $2 to $6 during the week, the most sudden 
advance in many months. There is probability of 
fir logs going to $22 as the loggers have been 
watching carefully any improvement in the lum- 
ber situation. Reports were received here today 
that on Grays Harbor No. 1 yellow fir logs are 
being held at $22. The spruce market and red 
cedar shingles are also stronger. The demand for 
western pine shows increase but the additional 
business has not as yet been reflected in higher 
quotations, altho'the market has a steadier tone. 

Announcement was made here this week of 
changes in the management of the Oregon Lumber 
Co. which has mills at Dee and Baker, Ore., in 
that J. H. Devine, of Ogden, Utah, has been elected 
president, succeeding David C. Eccles, and W. C. 
Geddes has been appointed acting general man- 
ager to succeed Charles T. Early. Mr. Devine 
came to Portland this week in connection with the 
changes. Mr. Geddes has been sales manager for 
the company here for six years and is one of the 
best known lumbermen in this part of the country 
and thruout the Inland Empire. As a result of 
Mr. Gedde’s elevation to the managership, the sales 
will in the future be handled by J. M. Canse who 
has been with the company for some time. The 
vice president of the company has not been elected 
yet. Messrs. Eccles and Barly are interested in the 
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It'll Pay Buyers To 
Know This ¢ Salesman 


He’s not a one order man. In fact, his 
specialty is repeat orders. A buyerdoesn’t 
really know him until the first shipment ar- 
rives—when he sees the real advantages in 
ordering our 


Cypress, icc Pine, 
Hardwoods 


By insuring buyers good values for their 
money, U. R. Moneysworth, our star sales- 
man makes first order men repeat custom- 
ers and old customers better customers. 


What shall we quote you on ? 


Reynolds Bros. Lumber Co. 


Albany, Ga. 
(Ais Manufacturers of Rotary Cut Veneers . 
\ y, 




















OAK FLOORING 


sells every month in the year. Home 
owners can enhance the market 
value of their homes by covering old 
floors with Oak Flooring during the 
winter months. 


WE MAKE SELLING EASIER 


for dealers because our stock is al- 
ways clean. All 34” Oak Flooring is 
carefully wrapped for L.C. L. ship- 
ment; or for carload buyers when 
requested. 


In your order include some 
of our Beech Flooring. 


(YCYinnville Mfg.Co. 


“Minnville Tenn: 








The Biggest Card in the Business World 


The skill and care exercised in engraving 
a Wiggins plate has made the 


Wiggins Peerless 


Patent Book Form Card 


the choice of a long list of America’s biggest card users. If 
you admit the value of a 'proper card representation we 
would like to send you a tabof specimens. Ask for it; de- 
tach the cards one by one and observe their clean cut edges, 
their general excellence and the protection afforded by 
being encased in convenient book form style. 


The John B. Wiggins Co. 


Established 1857 


POTEEL COMPANY 
orTTSssuReH.eA 
POORER BUILOING® 
SALES Acan? cuIcaso 
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have been obtained. 











about forty members. Henry 






Oregon American Lumber Co. in which Charles S. 
Keith, of Kansas City, and associates recently pur- 
chased a large block of stock. 
present outlook, Mr. Geddes stated today that the 
western pine market is improving in volume and he 
is of the opinion that the corner has been turned 
and that from now on the market will steadily 
show improvement till it gets back to normal. 

It was reported here today that Japanese buy- 
ers had placed during the last few days orders for 
13,000,000 feet of squares and indications are that 
this class of stock will be held for better prices than 
That there is room for an 
advance is the opinion of manufacturers and whole- 
salers because this class of lumber has been sold 
at below the cost of production for some time. 

The monthly trustees’ meeting of the Douglas 
Fir Exploitation & Export Co., held here Thurs- 
day at the Multnomah Hotel, was attended by 


Speaking of the 


Kirk, of this city, 



















TELEPHONE RANDOLPH 7777 











GILBERT NELSON & CO. 
Public Accountants 


600-601 LUMBER EXCHANGE BUILDING 


CHICAGO 














































LAUREL, MISS. 


Red Gum “1,500,000 feet now on 
Magnolia sticks and ready to 
White Oak | Sh} ones aus: 
Red Oak licited. 
Hinkecy Eastman-Gardiner 
White Ash Hardwood Co. 








B. C. Godwin, Pres. 









J. R. Sandefur, Secy.-Treas. 


Warren-Godwin Lumber Co. 
Specializing in Yellow Pine 


Dimension, Siding, Finish, 
Shiplap, Flooring and Ceiling 
STRAIGHT OR MIXED CARS. 
Sales Office: JACKSON, MISS. 














Wanted Orders 








on 3-16”, 4’’, 5-16” 


Crating 


Manufactured from 
Gum, Poplar or Oak 


Inquiries solicited from all consumers. 


Merl Lumber Go.,M&EIRIS. 


36”, %” and 4” 


















Baldwin 
LumberCo. 


316 Railway Exchange, 
CHICAGO 
Sales Office and Yards, 
LAUREL, MISS. 







Hardwood 


Lumber 


POPLAR 


A SPECIALTY 
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. Lincoln County 
Lumber Go. 


Brookhaven, Mississippi 





























Sales Agents 


Yellow Pine Lumber 


Specializing in Mixed Car Shipments 


J.F. Vernon Lumber Go. 


BROOKHAVEN, MISS. 


Manufacturers of 
BAND SAWN 

















presided in the absence of W. H. Talbot, of San 
Francisco, who was unable to attend. 

The Cobbs & Mitchell Co. is now operating both 
of its sawmills, the one at Falls City cutting 
125,000 feet daily and the new one at Valsetz in 
the Siletz country cutting 150,000. F. J. Cobbs, 
president of the company, is now on his way to 
France on a vacation. 

Axel H. Oxholm, chief of the lumber division of 
the United States bureau _of foreign and domestic 
commerce, will be in Portland the early part of 
next week and on Tuesday afternoon will meet 
lumber manufacturers, merchants and exporters at 
the Chamber of Commerce for a conference. 

The Shull Lumber & Shingle Co., Seattle, is the 
successor to the Columbia Shingle Co., Kalama, 
Wash., having purchased the 6-machine, electric 
shingle mill at that place. This mill is less than 
two years old and is said to be one of the best built 
shingle mills in the State of Washington. The 
new owners at once started operating the plant and 
expect to continue its steady operation. 


CENTRALIA, WASH. 


Oct. 1—Lumbermen from this district who at- 
tended the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association 
meeting at Tacoma last Tuesday returned home 
feeling that the worst was over and that the trend 
of the lumber market from now on would be up 
instead of down. Reports from the mills indi- 
eated that clears and uppers were due for an 
immediate advance, there being practically none 
of these grades in stock at the mills. Dimension 
would not go lower, and reports show that it was 
stronger than last week. The cargo mills will 
soon have all the cargo business that they can 
possibly handle and so they are out of the rail 
market. The railroads, it was found, were favor- 
able to a reduction in freight rates and rumors 
of a 60-cent rate to Chicago were numerous. The 
shingle market continues to advance, as well as 
lath and uppers of all kinds. Logs remained the 
same, but reports indicate a shortage of No. 1 logs 
at tidewater. The Japanese square business con- 
tinues good for cedar, fir and hemlock. And with 
the prospects of the railroads again buying ties as 
a whole the lumber market situation is good. 

The following plants resumed operation in this 
district recently: The C. A. Taylor Lumber Co., 
Kelso; Vance Lumber Co., Malone; Columbia River 
Lumber Co., Kalama; Crescent Shingle Mill Co., 
Kelso; Barr Shingle Co., Kalama; Kittitas Lumber 
Co., Ellensburg; Peck-O’Neill Lumber Co., Ridge- 
field ; Bratlie Bros., Ridgefield ; Dubois Lumber Co., 
Vancouver; Snow Creek Logging Co., Sequim; 
Snohomish Logging Co., Snohomish; Stephens Bird 
Logging Co., High Rock. The Inman-Poulson Log- 
ging Co. has closed its Mt. Solo (Wash.) camp for 
the winter. The Clark Lumber & Manufacturing 
Co., Vancouver, has recently installed a lath mill 
and conveyor system. A log storage space to ac- 
commodate 500,000 logs has been provided. 

The Drano Flume & Lumber Co. is installing a 
9-mile flume from Willard to Hood, Wash., near 
White Salmon. Six miles of the flume is con- 
structed. It is estimated that the flume will make 
a tract of timber of 600,000,000 feet available. 


SPOKANE, WASH. 


Oct. 1—An optimistic view of the lumber situa- 
tion is taken by L. S. Case, general manager of the 
Weyerhaeuser Sales Co., who comments on the 
recent rise in fir and cedar prices in an interview 
today as follows: “I believe that the bottom on 
lumber prices has been reached. The upper grades 
of fir lumber have increased $5 per 1000 feet 
recently and the selling price of cedar products is 
increasing rapidly. My advice to a person con- 
templating building is to buy lumber now for I 
firmly believe that it has reached its lowest mark. 
The price of lumber can not go further down as 
long as wages stand where they now are, and 
wages in the lumber industry will not be cut fur- 
ther, because the workers can not live on less money 
than they now receive. The outlook for the lum- 
ber industry in the Northwest is better than it has 
been for many months. Larger orders are begin- 
ning to come in and the situation generally is be- 
ginning to look brighter.” 

Likewise optimistic is the comment today by 
J. M. Pond, chief field officer of the Loyal Legion 
of Loggers & Lumbermen for the Inland Empire. 
“The lumber industry outlook is brighter now than 
it has been for months,” said Mr. Pond. “The 
demand is bigger and the lumber concerns are 
more optimistic regarding the future. The sales 
and office forces are being kept on the job for the 
winter. The orders are much larger now than 
they have been in the past. For instance, the Pot- 
latch Lumber Co. recently received an order for 
fifty cars of meat boxes which will keep its box 
factory busy for two months. The Panhandle 
Lumber Co. at Ione, Wash., closed its sawmill 
today, throwing 100 men out of work. On the 
other hand, the Humbird Lumber Co. opened a 
camp on Priest River today and is planning work 








in other camps within a few days. The Craig 
Mountain Lumber Co, has just opened a camp at 
Winchester and the Deer Park Lumber Co. is start- 
ing logging operations, I understand. The Deer 
Park Lumber Co. has started to lay six miles of 
railroad track and the Craig Mountain Lumber Co. 
is also making extensive track improvements.” 

L. B. Rich, president of the J. E. Glass Lumber 
Co., of Minneapolis, was a trade visitor this week. 
“Business conditions in the East are improving,” 
said Mr. Rich. “They are not picking up so rap- 
idly in the Mississippi Valley region but neverthe- 
less they are getting better and they are going to 
continue to do so. Anyone who is a bear in a 
Republican administration is making a mistake.” 

I. N. Tate, assistant general manager of the 
Weyerhaeuser Sales Co., is back at his desk after 
a two weeks’ vacation spent on the Coast. 

Frank C. Kendall, manager of the retail depart 
ment of the Potlatch Lumber Co., returned Monday 
from a few weeks’ trip to Pendleton, Ore., and 
Walla Walla, Wash. 

W. D. Humiston, assistant general manager of 
the Potlatch Lumber Co., was 'a Spokane visitor 
this week. 

BE. H. Van Ostrand, president of the Craig Moun- 
tain Lumber Co., was in Spokane yesterday on 
business. 


SEATTLE, WASH. 


Oct. 1—Sunday, Oct. 9, has been designated by 
special proclamation of Gov. Louis F. Hart as Fire 
Prevention Day thruout Washington. The execv- 
tive requests press and pulpit on that day to give 
special consideration to the best means of safe- 
guarding against fire. Gov. Hart’s proclamation 
has been issued in compliance with the request of 
President Harding that Oct. 10, anniversary of 
the Chicago fire, be set aside as Fire Prevention 
Day by the governors of the several States. 

Lumbermen are pleased to note that the Senate 
finance committee, in deciding to retain the trans- 
portation tax on freight charges, has voted to re- 
duce the rate one-half, effective Jan. 1, 1922; and 
also has voted to repeal the transportation tax 
entirely, effective Jan. 1, 1923. 

Production at 105 fir mills for the week ended 
Sept. 24 was 61,958,803 feet, or 21 percent below 
normal, New business totaled 66,222,934 feet: 
shipments, 55,584,957 feet. For delivery by rail 
new business included 1,524 cars; shipments, 
1,826 cars; unshipped balance, 3,276 cars. In the 
earge trade domestic orders totaled 13,545,481 
feet ; export, 6,957,453 feet. Coastwise and inter- 
coastal cargo shipments totaled 10,438,676 feet; 
export shipments, 5,396,281 feet. 

The traffic department of the Pacific Coast Ship- 
pers’ Association has issued a bulletin calling at- 
tention to the reduction by the intercoastal confer- 
ence at San Francisco in the lumber rate from $20 
to $18 a thousand on all parcels over 1,000,000 
feet, charter terms. It is stated that if enough 
business is offered to the steamship lines the re 
striction of a million feet will be removed in a 
short time. 

J. R. Holcomb, general agent of the freight de- 
partment of the Cloverleaf, with headquarters in 
San Francisco, states that without question there 
will soon be a reduction in rail rates. Mr. Hol- 
comb is touring the Northwest, and has greatly 
enlarged his acquaintance in the lumber trade thru 
his reduction in reconsigning rates, as well as the 
contemplated cancelation of the penalty charge on 
his line. The new Cloverleaf tariff makes a rate 
of $3 for reconsignment, being a reduction of $4 
a car after arrival at reconsigning point. 

L. S. Kroetch, formefly in the lumber business 
in Alberta, was in Seattle this week, on the way 
to his home in Spokane, where he is planning to 
renew his lumber connections. 

Word has been received here that Charles 8. 
Keith, of the Central Coal & Coke Co., Kansas City, 
will soon begin the construction of a mill on his 
timber tract, occupying a part of three counties 
in the Columbia River district, Oregon. It is ex- 
pected that the mill, which will represent the latest 
type of construction and will have a daily capacity 
of 300,000 feet, will be in operation in eighteen 


months. 
VANCOUVER, B. C. 


Oct. 1.—Most of the shingle workers of the 
lower mainland went out on a short-lived strike, 
following a notice that wages would be reduced 
10 percent on day work and 2 cents a thousand on 
piece work. The Shingle Agency of British Colum- 
bia agreed upon the cut, but the Chinese workers 
objected and went out on strike the day after the 
reduction was posted. After a couple of days the 
strike was called off, the former wage scale being 
resumed. 

Timber sales recorded by the provincial depart- 
ment in August were 18,075,000 feet of timber, 
185,125 lineal feet of poles and piling, 149,510 ties 
and 1,420 cords of bolts and posts, of $59,562 
value. Last August sales amounted to $56,489, and 
in August, 1919, to $72,959. 
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PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Oct. 4.—Business is improving here and the lum- 
per wholesalers have more inquiries than for some 
time. Prices are also considerably advanced. “My 
judgment is that they are making this considerable 
advance in prices at the wrong time of year,” said 
c. V. MecCreight, one of the leading wholesalers, 
today. With the labor troubles finally settled, he 
declared, lumber dealers will be able to go along 
with a fair. volume of business, altho it is getting 
too late in the year to look for heavy dealings. 
Most of the price advances recorded lately have 
been in No. 1 common and better pine. Fir is also 
stronger and better prices are being obtained. No. 
2 common pine boards have advanced about $2 a 
thousand. White pine and the hardwoods are hold- 
ing at about the same levels they have maintained 
for some weeks. 

E. F. Swanson, a salesman, formerly with G. G. 
Stitzinger & Co., of New Castle, Pa., has taken a 
position here with the Ricks-McCreight Lumber Co. 
and will cover Pittsburgh and West Virginia terri- 
tory. 

C. V. MeCreight, president of the Ricks-McCreight 
Lumber Ce., will attend the standardization con- 
ference in Chicago on Oct. 18, representing the 
Pittsburgh Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association. 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Oct. 3—A decided improvement in orders for 
lumber from the railroads is reported by the At- 
lantic & Gulf Lumber Co., with offices in the Hud- 
son Terminal Building, and incidentally this is the 
first concrete evidence that the carriers are again 
in the market on a large scale. The Atlantic & 
Gulf company in reporting a steady improvement 
in business in recent weeks, attributes the greater 
part of the movement to increased railroad buying. 
The company deals for the most part in southern 
pine and in recent days has received orders espe- 
cially for lumber to be used in the construction 
and repair of railroad cars. In the opinion of 
F. R. Clark, New York manager for the company, 
there will be no run-away market, but he predicts 
the rise will be gradual and substantial. 

An enormous increase in lumber imports, backed 
with a statement that the import business seems 
destined for continued improvement, is reported by 
the Sumner Lumber Co., with offices at 50 Church 
Street. Ralph E. Sumner, manager of the New 
York office, says the hardwood business is picking 
up rapidly and the general tone is much better 
than at any other time this year. In the last two 
weeks inquiries have shown a noticeable increase, 
according to Mr. Sumner. The company deals 
mostly in mahogany, teak, Spanish cedar and other 
foreign woods. The great bulk of its sales today 
is in mahogany. The progress in teak wood has 
been extremely slow, no progress having been made 
since the close of the war, owing to the fact that 
ship building has been at almost a complete stand- 
still. 

Indications that industry is reviving and that 
the economic recovery of the United States is actu- 
ally in pregress are daily becoming more evident. 
Concrete proof is offered by the New York Moulding 
Co. (Ine.), which with branch establishments all 
over the world occupies a prominent position among 
the larger firms exporting their products from the 
United States. This company announces that it is 
cow operating at 80 percent of capacity with the 
volume of business steadily increasing. Particular 
neouragement is gained from the growth in its 
export activities, which have expanded to a point 
that is now far beyond all previous records of the 
tirm, with the demand from its foreign branches be- 
coming continually larger. 

After a three days’ tour of inspection thru Essex 
and Warren counties, where a study was made of 
the distribution and result of infections of the 
white pine blister rust, the association of State 
foresters in convention at Albany adopted a resolu- 
tion urging that a Federal appropriation be made 
for demonstrating methods of control to pine own- 
ers, and for the strict enforcement of the Federal 
quarantine prohibiting shipments of plants that 
tend to spread the disease. 

There is a merry scramble on this week among 
bidders for the lumber contract for the Coney 
Island boardwalk. Bids will close Thursday. The 
work is to be done by the Phoenix Construction 
Co., of this city. The job comprises one of the 
largest single lumber orders ever let in the Greater 
City. 

H. P. Hughes, New York manager for the Daugh- 
erty-McKey Co., with offices at 110 West Thirty- 
fourth street, expects to remove its headquarters 
to the Grand Central Terminal Building about 
Jan. 1. Railroads are buying heavily, Mr. Hughes 
said, and will continue to buy heavily. The firm 
handles southern pine almost exclusively. 

V. S. Liggett, New York manager of the Long- 
Bell Lumber Co., announces that the firm recently 
resumed water shipments from its mills in Louis- 


‘ 


iana. The rate from Florida is $11, as compared 
to $19 from Louisiana ports. Mr. Liggett said the 
firm would be cutting timber from its tracts in 
Louisiana for the next eight or ten years, at least. 
He said there now is a heavy demand for lumber, 
principally the upper grades. 

W. F. Cunningham, 120th Street and Park Ave- 
nue, has ready for occupancy a new lumber yard 
at 123d Street and Park Avenue, and has started 
moving stock to the new premises. Mr. Cunning- 
ham is motorizing his equipment, having pur- 
chased a Reo tractor and a trailmobile. 

William Danzer & Co., of Hagerstown, Md., 
have opened a New York office at room 502, 110 
West Thirty-fourth Street. J. Frank Highlands, 
secretary and treasurer of the firm, is in charge. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Oct. 3.—It is becoming a real pleasure to talk 
to Philadelphia lumbermen now, for they are 
nearly all optimistic. Most of them are getting a 
better share of business. In every line of business 
there seems to be a return of confidence. A little 
more lumber is now being used in all lines, 
Finances are a little tight yet. The local railroads 
are buying in better volume, and with a little more 
consideration for the future. Planing mills are 
doing fair business, and are figuring on a lot of 
stuff. Furniture manufacturers here are not busy 
yet, but seem convinced that they are going to 
have some business, and are buying better than 
they were. 

For the first time in a long while there can be 
a real improvement in the hardwood market re- 
ported. Prices are generally inclined to tightness, 
and the volume moving is much better. The de- 
mand for common and better oak is strongest, but 
there is also a real, live demand for red gum. 
Chestnut in the lower grades is offered freely, but 
prices are not wavering much. The hardwood 
yards as well as the industrials are reported as 
buying in better volume, and inquiries are many 
and interesting. Hardwood floorings, maple, birch, 
beech, ash, basswood, poplar, cherry, hickory and 
mahogany are all finding a fairly ready market. 

White pine demand is improving, and prices are 
tightening on all grades, but especially on the 
better. Spruce is still inactive, but is not offered 
freely, and prices are fairly firm. Hemlock is sell- 
ing in better volume, and while the base price is 
still quoted the ‘same, there are less offerings at 
base. Cypress is in fairly good demand, and while 
offered in goodly quantities, holds price steadily. 
Southern pine is selling readily at figures consider- 
ably above those of a few weeks ago, and some 
dealers’ lists are badly broken. North Carolina 
dealers have almost all raised prices an average 
of several dollars during the last couple of weeks, 
and while many mills have started up the supply 
still seems to be shrinking. Lath of all kinds and 
sizes are in good demand, and prices are firm. 
Shingles are active at stiff prices. 

Some of the dealers here who are handling west 
Coast products are pleased at the incorporation of 
the International Sea Carriers Co., which has been 
incorporated to carry freight between this city and 
Pacific coast points. 


TUSCALOOSA, ALA. 


Oct. 3.—Demand continues good and high grade 
stock continues to advance. No. 2 common and 
better dimension has advanced about $1 during 
the last thirty days. No. 1 common advanced about 
$2. Roofers have advanced approximately $1.50. 
Demand seems to cover pretty well everything on 
the list, but the high grade stock is in better de- 
mand than the low grade. Stocks are very badly 
broken. Mills are oversold on B&better flooring, 
finish siding and ceiling, and there is no surplus 
of No. 1 common. Production remains about the 
same, and shipments are running about twice the 
production. There is very little speculative buying 
and the character of the demand is not satisfactory 
to the small mills. They want to ship full cars of 
one item in framing or one size and random 
lengths. This class of business is still cheap and 
orders are scarce. 


JACKSON, MISS. 


Oct. 4.—The lumber market continues to show 
strength. Orders are being received far in excess 
of production, and very few small mills have 
started up. Of the higher grades, No. 1 common 
and better, the supply has been exhausted. The 
shortage has affected the lower grades and demand 
for No. 2 and No. 3 common boards is strengthen- 
ing daily. Large orders are being placed, which 
are depleting stocks of lower grades. Practically 
all orders are placed with the understanding that 
prompt shipment must be made. It is believed the 
retail yards are placing the orders after they have 
sold the jobs. 

The hardwood market is showing improvement. 
Considerable exporting is being done. There has 
been no marked change in prices. 





Service 
You Want 


is the kind our facilities 
enable us to render at 
all times. 

Our mills have a daily 
ed of 300,000 feet 
re) 


BAND SAWN AND KILN DRIED 


N. C. Pine 


ROUGH or DRESSED LUMBER 


& You'll find our prices 
right and our quality 
unexcelled in 


Partition, Ceiling, 
Moulding, Trim, 
Lath, Dimension. 


oF 

% 
() 
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Inquiries and orders solicited for 
rail or water shipment. 


Surry Lumber Company 


Incorporated 1885 


Baltimore, Maryland 


Manufacturers 


9th Floor Union 
Trust Building, 











W. E. Small Mfg. Go. 


CORINTH, MISS. 


Short Leaf Pine 


Wire reply to 
all inquiries. 








H. C. BELL 
LUMBER CO. 


a's PINE. soarasiotore 


Corinth, Miss. 





Two by Fours 


Dress S4S Standard and % Scant 
9 to 12 ft. 


Shortieat YELLOW Pine 


ALSO OAK CROSSTIES - 
McRae Lumber Company 


CORINTH. MISSISSIPPI 








Pocahontas Lumber Co. 
CORINTH, MISSISSIPPI 
Specialists in Two by Fours 


Planing Mills at Corinth, Tishomingo, Miss. 
and Lynn, Ala. 
L. F. GARRETT, Owner and Manager 
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FLORIDA 








Big Values For 
Keen Buyers 


Retailers who look to sales possibili- 
ties will readily see the advantages 
of our 


R Longleaf F Yellow Pine 
ift Flooring 
Its wearing qualities appeal to build- 

ers—making it a good seller. 


Aso yard and shed _ stocks, 
timbers and R. R. Materia. 


anfla Lumber Co. 
Holt, Florida 











G ULF 


TIDEWATER 


RED CYPRESS 


Longleaf Yellow Pine Timbers 
Shortleaf Finish, Flooring, Ceiling, Siding, Etc. 


SOUTHERN HARDWOODS 
Aycock - Holley Lumber Company 
Cable Address—‘‘ AHLCO’’ Jacksonville, Fla. 











We Furnish Everything in 
ROUGH AND DRESSED 


Gulf Red Cypress 


Our wood is more even in color and 
texture and runs uniform in quality, 





1 hg a millwork and grades. 
Cypress District Burton Seer 
Annual Cap., 70,000,000 Ft. 


Correspondence Solicited. 








Perry, Fla. 








Cummer Cypress Go. | 





Mills: Jacksonville and Sumner, Fla. 


LUMBER 
Cypress Rough and Dressed 


Shingles and Lath 


Sales Office, 280 Madison Ave., New York City a 

















Yellow Pine 
Timbers, Lumber 
Lath and Shinégles 


For our high grade dressed stock— 
** Ask the Wholesaler ** 


The Alger-Sullivan Lumber Co. 


CENTURY,’ FLORIDA 














East Coast Lumber Co. 


ROUGH AND DRESSED 


CYPRESS 


Mills and Office: 


WATERTOWN FLORIDA 














Collections by Retail Lumber Dealers 4 *«ries 


of letters 
*= subscribers to the American Lumberman, giving their vlews 
Om the best way to handle the accounts of a retail lumber 
business. These letters offer many excellent ideas and it will 
repay any retail lumber dealer to read them carefully.. 


Fifteen cents, postpaid. 


American Lamberman, Publisher 431 So, Dearborn St., Chicago 


ELKINS, W. VA. 


Oct. 3— There was a sudden spurt in the de- 
mand for the better grades of hardwood lumber 
during the last few days of September, the improve- 
ment covering all the better grades of hardwood. 
Manufacturers were literally deluged with orders. 
Producers finally had to turn down orders. Manu- 
facturers did not resume work at the mills because 
it was uncertain that the rush might continue and 
there was an ample stock on hand to take care of 
the demand for some time. On No. 1 and No, 2 the 
price had advanced in many instances to $110 a 
thousand, after a period of comparative quiet. 
There was comparatively little change, however, 
in other grades, No. 1 common being about $65 a 
thousand. 

The prediction is being made by furniture con- 
cerns of Parkersburg and Huntington that next 
year will be productive of large business. Business 
already booked by Huntington factories makes it 
certain that plants will be able to operate on a full 
time capacity. 

There being no further needs for the Pickens & 
Hackers Valley Railroad, long operated in con- 
nection with the lumber industry, this road has 
been discontinued under the authority of the public 
service commission of West Virginia. 


WARREN, ARK. 


Oct. 3.—The market has been developing more 
demand and prices continue to advance. A good 
many mills have large stocks of certain items, so 
the advance is unlikely to go too far. Uppers and 
commons have both made their advances, B&better 
flat flooring taking the lead. Bookings numbered 
about the same as last week. Inquiries are heavy 
from all sources. Railroads are buying and in- 
dustrials also. Straight car buying is pretty 
heavy, mixed orders are being placed with more 
difficulty each week. as stocks are badly broken at 
the mills. 

The hardwood situation seems to be more satis- 
factory each week, demand improving and prices 
going in the right direction. Hardwood flooring 
is moving nicely at good prices. 


SHREVEPORT, LA. 


Oct. 3.—September just closed has shown a 
steady upward trend in southern pine prices, but 
on the other hand the market on hardwoods has 
been absolutely stationary and has shown practi- 
cally no change for about six months. There is 
very little pressure to demand in the hardwood 
branch of the trade, except for a few scarce items, 
like quartersawed red and sap gum, which are now 
bringing a premium. For lower grades there is no 
demand. The flooring factories are beginning to 
buy a little but not much. Pine shiplap and boards 
have advanced about $4 during the month, No. 1 
dimension about $5, No. 2 dimension about $3; 
some widths and lengths of ‘No. 1 boards have 
easily advanced $5. Finish has advanced in steam 
dried stock $10 to $15. Smoke dried finish has gone 
up about $5. 

The Missouri Pacific Railway has issued a reduc- 
tion in rate notice on all shipments via its line of 
2% cents a hundred pounds to Pittsburgh and 
Buffalo territory. 


ORANGE, TEX. 


Oct. 3.—Demand for southern pine is holding 
up well and has been increased to some extent by 
railroad and retail yard orders. The latter all 
seem to be “rush.” The railroads are apparently 
buying in just as large quantities as their funds 
permit. Exports are holding up well and promise 
to increase in volume. Prices are about where 
they were last week, with a slight advance in 
upper grades and a small increase in the prices 
of Nos. 1 and 2. 

The steamer West Durfee cleared Friday for 
Manchester and Liverpool, carrying 595,576 feet of 
sawn timber. The Shipping Board steamer Lake 
Zaliski, of the Ward Line, cleared Saturday with 
150,000 feet of lumber among other cargo. 


ATLANTA, GA. 


Oct. 3.—Considerable improvement is reported in 
lumber market conditions in Atlanta and thru- 
out Georgia for the past week or ten days. The 
hardwood market is picking up gradually and more 
and larger orders are being generally booked than 
for some weeks. Even greater improvement is noted 
in southern pine. Prices of both hardwood and 
pine are becoming more stable, and it is the general 
opinion among dealers and millmen here that by 
next spring conditions. in the lumber industry as a 
whole in this section will be about what could be 
termed normal. A larger number of mills are now 
operating in the Southeast than in several months, 
and they are being reopened gradually as business 
conditions merit it. 

Building is active only in spots, but especially 








active in Atlanta and Birmingham. September was 
the greatest home building month in the history of 
Atlanta, permits for 121 dwellings being issued 
during the month, representing a total investment 
of almost half a million dollars. The total number 
of permits issued during the month for all con- 
struction was 341. Similar records are being made 
in Birmingham. 


MOBILE, ALA. 


Oct. 3.—Railroads have been good buyers the 
last week or two, with the result that timbers, 
ties and lumber used by them have taken on a 
firmer tone. The Lehigh Valley Railroad is re- 
ported to have made rather heavy purchases of 
lumber in the last few days, most of it going by 
ocean steamer to a north Atlantic coast port. Other 
roads have been liberally buying of ties and car 
sidings. The movement to the interior, on an 
upward scale for several weeks, continues good. 
The export business, however, shows no decided 
improvement. This week only 1,527,000 feet 
moved on ocean vessels. Prices remain firm on 
practically all grades, standing at about the same 
figures as a week ago. There is said to be a good 
demand for ties, with prices slightly advanced. 
Quotations today f.o.b. are: Cypress, 90 cents; 
heart pine, 70 cents; saps, 50 cents—for dimen- 
sions 7 by 9 by 8 feet 6 inches, Some creosoted 
ties are being sold, prices on these showing some 
advances, and railroad timbers and sidings and 
other materials for cars also being in better de- 


mand. 
BEAUMONT, TEX. 


Oct. 3.—The demand for southern pine, particu- 
larly from retail yards, has held up nicely during 
the last week. The price has advanced slightly in 
uppers and the increase extended to a certain ex- 
tent to No. 1 and No. 2 special dimensions and 
shiplap. The call from oil fields is improving and 
the demand for car material is keeping up. There 
are a few export orders for prime and kiln dried 
sap. There are some calls for coastwise timbers, 
most of such material going into the New Orleans 
district. Orders received are still of the rush 
variety. 

Increased inquiry in the hardwood trade has 
added a more cheerful tone to the market, Inter- 
est is confined practically in better and common 
grades of all woods. 

From orders calling for delivery in sixty days 
to six months, orders for from one to five cars to 
supply immediate needs is the rule. Production 
has been further reduced by the shutting down of 
one or two band mills operating in this territory. 


LAUREL, MISS. 


Oct. 3.—Southern pine operators report real im- 
provement in market conditions. The whole list 
has been affected. All items of No. 1 and better 
in flooring, ceiling and finish show very substantial 
increases. Four-inch B&better flooring is moving 
freely at $42, some having already listed it at $45. 
Export saps are being booked at $8 more than the 
prices obtaining two weeks ago. No. 1 4-foot lath 
have advanced from $1.50 to $2 and are now 
quoted at $5.50 to $6, and No. 2 at $3.50 to $4 
f. o. b. mill. Lower grades, which have been a 
drug on the market for so long, are now beginning 
to move in larger volume, and at material advances. 
Some mills are already oversold on No. 2 and 
No. 8 common; in fact a real scarcity of No. 3 
common has developed in some quarters. New lists 
are still being issued and changes are frequent. 


NORFOLK, VA. 


Oct. 38.—The volume of North Carolina pine 
business was larger this week. The millmen are 
well fortified with orders and will be well able 
to maintain present selling value until early next 
year. Large buyers are in the market for supplies 
to last sixty to ninety days. The volume of in- 
quiries is just as large as ever and sales have been 
restricted largely because many mills are oversold 
on popular items. Prices all along the line have 
stiffened. Actual production of North Carolina 
pine is still around 50 percent of normal, while 
orders for the last four weeks have been in excess 
of production. Should the demand for the lower 
grades continue brisk, it is possible there may be a 
slight increase in production, but not until prices 
justify manufacturing this class of lumber. 

There is still a brisk demand for 4/4 edge No. 2 
and better and few mills now have any to offer. 
New England is buying more largely. There is 
also a good demand for 4/4 No. 2 and better stock 
widths, also for 5/4 by 10- and 12-inch. Edge No. 
2 and better, 5/4, 6/4 and 8/4, have sold more 
freely at better prices. The call for No. 3 lumber 
has dropped off somewhat, but 1 and 2 bark strips 
and 4/4 rips are in better demand. Prices on 
these items have not changed. 

There has been a very good demand for 4/4 
edge box, both rough and dressed, and prices have 


as 
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again advanced. Inquiries are out for large quan- 
tities of edge and stock widths. Box makers are 
now dickering for supplies. There is also brisk 
demand for 6-, 8- and 10-inch No. 2 box, which are 
very scarce, and a better demand for 12-inch, of 
which there -is a slight surplus. Box bark strips 
are more active but wanted dressed. Large buy- 
ers are buying more heavily. Higher prices have 
been obtained. 

The sale of flooring, thin ceiling, partition, roof- 
ers etc. was heavier. Flooring, 2%4-inch, is espe- 
cially active, with higher prices registered. Prices 
on thin ceiling are stronger. Roofers are in very 
good demand and air drying mills farther south 
have advanced their figures. Building prospects 
all along the Coast are good. 


BOGALUSA, LA. 


Oct. 3.—The lumber market as a whole is slightly 
improved over the condition ruling last week. Up- 
per grades of southern pine seem to be holding firm. 
Local firms report increased demands for flooring 
and ceiling stock. Inquiries are coming in freely 
and shipments are keeping up with production. 

Local lumbermen and members of the Chamber 
of Commerce plan to make a boosters’ trip to 
Meridian, Miss., and other points on Oct. 5 and 6 
and descriptive matter concerning Bogalusa is being 
prepared for distribution. 

Col. A. C. Goodyear, of Buffalo, N. Y., president 
of the Great Southern Lumber Co., is in Bogalusa 
making an inspection trip of the Great Southern 


lants, 
: MERIDIAN, MISS. 


Oct. 3.—Mills are booking orders at increased 
prices on some items, and especially so on No. 1 
common grades but No. 2 and better grades do 
not appear to have advanced in proportion. The 
demand appears to have let up» somewhat but 
mills report they are fairly well supplied with 
orders for the next fifteen days or more. Several 
mills that have been closed down all year are start- 
ing up. Shed stock orders are still hard to place, 
especially mixed cars, tho there is some slight im- 
provement noticed in the placing of straight cars 
of B&better and No. 1 common grades. Quotations 
on this material vary as much as $5 a thousand. 


.HATTIESBURG, MISS. 


Oct. 3.—Prices on a number of shed stock items 
have advanced.. While practically all mills are 
loaded up with orders for No. 1 and better flooring 
in both flat and rift grain, in other items not in 
such heavy demand one mill will be oversold and 
another in need of orders. B&better No. 2 flooring 
stock has become stronger both in demand and 
price, but has not kept pace with the higher grades, 
Dimension is more active and air dried boards are 
moving better. Decking demand continues good, 
but the demand for sills and framing is not as 
strong as the mills could handle. Fresh cutting 
orders are not as plentiful as the mills desire. Lath 
are moving well. Export is showing more activity. 
Production is heavier, but is still under the de- 
mand. 

The Tallahalla Lumber Co. has closed its opera- 
tions ‘and has moved its logging equipment to its 
mill at Ora, and the location has been turned over 
to the Major Sowers Sawmill Co., which purchased 
the timber some weeks ago. A mill will be built 
either here or at some nearby point. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


Oct. 3.—The strike of employees in local wood- 
working factories was settled last week. The ad- 
justment is mutually satisfactory. Most of the 
millworking plants were operated thruout the 
strike period with reduced forces. 

L. L. Chipman, of Beaumont, Tex., export man- 
ager for the Long-Bell Lumber Co., announces the 
early reopening of the concern’s export office in 
New Orleans. E. Kenneth Smith, who served in 
the Beaumont offices for nine years, will have 
charge. 

Charter of incorporation of the Coons Silo & 
Lumber Co. is being published in Tangipahoa 
Parish. The company will be domiciled at Ham- 
mond, La., and its authorized capital stock is fixed 
at $400,000. O. A. Coons, formerly with the Coons 
Cypress Silo Co., of Patterson, La., is named as 
president of the new concern, the other officers and 
directors being: W. S. Rownd, vice president; 
W. H. Carter, secretary-treasurer; S. M. Cate, 
R. D. Fellows, C. C. Carter, all of Hammond, La. 

The body of Donald Bradburn, a young New 
Orleans lumberman, who died of wounds received 
during the fighting in the Argonne, reached New 
Orleans last Wednesday and was buried with mili- 
tary honors the following day, from the residence 
of his parents, Mr. and Mrs. W. P. Bradburn, of 
2336 Octavia street. When America entered the 
war, Donald Bradburn was connected with the 
McPhee & McGinnity Co., of Denver. 

According to reports from Thibodaux, La., the 


lumber yard formerly conducted by the late Scuddy 
Frost, of Lockport, La., has been purchased from 
his widow by the Frost Lumber Co., of Thibodaux, 
and Allen G. Frost, of the latter town, will assume 
the management of both yards. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Oct. 5.—The report of the Merchants Exchange 
shows that 11,724 cars of lumber were received in 
St. Louis during last month, as against 11,007 
during September, 1920, a gain of 717 cars, while 
shipments last month amounted to 9,783 cars, as 
against 9,442 in September, 1920, a gain of 346 
cars, 

J. T. Cross, of the Cross Lumber Co., Moberly, 
Mo., is in St. Louis because of the illness of Mrs. 
Cross, who is at St. John’s Hospital. Her condi- 
tion is serious. Mr. Cross is mayor of Moberly. 

F. A, Garetson, jr., formerly of St. Louis, but 
more recently of Eugene, Ore., where he is engaged 
in the lumber business, is visiting here. “The 
mills in the West are faced with a demand largely 
for upper grades and this is steadily increasing,” 
he said, “but prices are not satisfactory, and nearly 
all of the mills in our section are closed down.” 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Oct. 5.—The I. Stephenson Co. Trustees, of 
Wells, Mich., have opened a sales office here in 
charge of J. O. Mackie, who will take care of sales 
in this territory for Ideal flooring. He spent ten 
years with the company, but went west four years 
ago, and only recently has returned to its employ. 
George N. Harder, general manager, was here last 
week attending to matters connected with the open- 
ing of the new office. 

The Itasca Lumber Co. has begun to saw at its 
Deer River mill, after a shutdown of a couple of 
months. The mill will run until the logs put in 
last winter are cleaned up. 

Harry Bratnober, sales manager of the Central 
Warehouse Lumber Co., has returned from a busi- 
ness trip to St. Louis and points in Illinois. He 
reports city trade good in that section but rural 
yards doing a light business. 

Grant Gray, sales manager of Brooks Bros., 
Minnesota Transfer, is back from an extended east- 
ern trip. 

Four Ellinger brothers gathered at the family 
home in Mattoon, Wis., Sunday to surprise their 
parents on the occasion of their thirty-fifth wedding 
anniversary. W. A. Ellinger, secretary Northern 
Pine Manufacturers’ Association, and W. H. 
Ellinger, sales manager Mereen-Johnson Ma- 
chine Co., manufacturers of box and lath making 
machinery here, were Joined in Minneapolis by Otto 
R. Ellinger, of Pocatello, Idaho, and at Rhinelander 
by Fred R. Ellinger, who is with the Northwestern 
Cooperage & Lumber Co., Gladstone, Mich. The 
four then dropped in at the old home together. 


TORONTO, ONT. 


Oct. 3.—The mechanics’ lien act which has been 
prepared by the Ontario Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
Association as a substitute for the antiquated and 
very much patched legislation at present in force 
in Ontario will come before a special committee of 
the Ontario legislature very shortly. A preliminary 
meeting is being held on Oct. 4 when it is expected 
that the dates fer the subsequent meetings will be 
announced. 

R. L. Sargent, Ottawa, traffic manager of the 
Canadian Lumbermen’s Association, has prepared 
an exhaustive brief for submission to the Board of 
Railway Commissioners for Canada, urging the 
restoration of freight rates on lumber which were 
in force previous to Sept. 13, 1920. 

Maj. J. E. L. Streight, well known to the retail 
lumber trade as the former owner of the J. EB. L. 
Streight Lumber Co., Islington, Ont., has been 
nominated as a candidate, representing the liberal 
party in West York, in the forthcoming Federal 
election. 

G. Mason & Co., of Midland, Ont., report that 
their entire stock of white pine has been sold for 
this season. 

The following Canadian firms have made appli- 
cation for membership in the National Hardwood 
Lumber Association, Chicago: Standard Chemical 
Co. (Ltd.), Montreal; H. C. Jacoby Lumber Co., 
Hamilton, Ont., and Charles T. White & Son, Sus- 


sex, N. B. 
DULUTH, MINN. 


Oct. 3.—Demand for the better grades of lumber 
is now fairly active. What was regarded as a 
most encouraging development was a sale reported 
this week by the Virginia & Rainy Lake Co. of a 
lot of approximately 1,300,000 feet of No. 4 boards 
for immediate shipment to a Lake Erie port. It 
followed a sale of No. 2 common and better made 
thru a Duluth jobber a week ago. Another jobber 
booked an industrial order this week, the first in 
some time, and says that inquiry for some lower 
grade lumber has been coming in. 
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Established 
Manufacturers 
for 38 Years 


Manufacturers of 


LONG AND SHORTLEAF 


Southern Pine. 
Lumber and Timbers of Quality 


Rough Piling All Lengths 
Daily Capacity 75,000 Feet 




















Yellow Pine 


Lumber 


LOUISIANA 


Long Leaf 
Calcasieu 











Henry E. Hardtner, Pres. Q. T. Hardtner, Sec. & Treas. 


THE 
Urania Lumber Company, Ltd. 


Manufacturers of 


Long Leaf Yellow Pine 


Railroad Construction and Car Material 
Long and Heavy Joists and Timbers 


Urania, La. 





Manufacturers of 


’ Shortleaf Yellow Pine 
Forked Leaf White Oak 
We Grade it Right and Ship it Quickly. 


Mille at Office, 
CANDY, LA. RUSTON, LA 











POWELL LUMBER CO. 


LAKE CHARLES, LA. 


YELLOW PINE 











ROUGH AND DRESSED 


Cypress Lumber 
Shingles and Lath 


We are located 54 miles North of New Orleans 
on the Louisiana Railway and Navigation Co. 
Opdenweyer-Alcus 


Manufacturers Cypress Co. 
Sorrento, - + Louisiana 
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GUM-— 


For quick movement, we offer the follow- 
ing stock at our mill at Cullor, Ark., 
subject to prior sale:— 


5 cars 4-4 No. 2 Com. Plain Sap Gum. 
3 cars 4-4 No. 1 Com. Plain Sap Gum. 
3 cars 4-4 FAS Plain Sap Gum. 

2 cars 4-4 No. 2 Com. Plain Red Gum. 
2 cars 4-4 No. 1 Com. Plain Red Gum. 
2 cars 4-4 FAS Plain Red Gum. 

2 cars 4-4 13 to 17”’ Gum Boxboards. 
2 cars 5-4 No. 2 Com. Plain Sap Gum. 
2 cars 5-4 No. 1 Com. Plain Sap Gum. 
2 cars FAS Plain Sap Gum. 

1 car 5-4 No. 1 Com. Plain Red Gum. 
1 car 5-4 FAS Plain Red Gum. 


O. L. Shull Lumber Co. 


LONOKE, ARK. 





Write 
For 
Delivered 


Prices. 














YELLOW PINE 


SHORT LEAF 
ROUGH AND DRESSED 


OAK—GUM—TUPELO 


MILLS—SULLIGENT, ALA. 


KENTUCKY LUMBER CO. 


MANUFACTURERS LEXINGTON, KY. 








A 


LOUISIANA HARDWOODS| 


c on 
' Sound Square Edge Mixed 


Bridge and O A 


Crossing 
Plank 
¢ us know your needs in 
Oak, Ash, Elm, Gum, Cottonwood 


Pelican umber agg 
Mound, Louisiana 








Timbers, 
Grade 
Stock 








BAND SAWED 


SOUTHERN HARDWOODS 


The uniform quality 
of our 


Oak, Ash, Gum, 
Cottonwood, 
Cypress, Elm 


STOCK is 
now ready 
for shipment 


lumber attracts and 
holds customers for us 


Bomer-Blanks 


BLANKS. Lumber Co., Inc. 











The Lumberman’s Searchlight 
By M. M. FERGUSON 
oO f the handiest lumber calculat th 
market today. it contains tables of ready-made 
answers to freight rates; reducing board feet to 
pieces and pieces to board feet; lineal feet to board 
. including Iding, unusual methods of 
rechecking extensi and other valuable informa- 
tion on making correct estimat 
90 pages, size 4x9 (hip pocket edition) 
Bound in Price $2.00 Postpaid. 


ORDER YOUR COPY TODAY. 


CHICAGO 




















All the sash and door and interior finish plants 
in Duluth are working full crews as a result of fall 
activity in house building here. The market is 
stiff in the better grades of lumber. As a result of 
the movement in the building of moderate-priced 
houses, much of them of stucco construction, deal- 
ers have been experiencing a good demand for lath 
and everything is cleaned up except 32-inch. As 
further indicating the trend, a jobber reports that 
he received an initial offer of around $4 higher for 
the saw logs than he had expected. 

Operators in Duluth with Wisconsin connections 
reported that some fair sales of hemlock for cargo 
shipment this fall had been made during the last 
few days. 

Wirt H. Cook, of Duluth, president of the Saluda 
Land & Lumber Co., with headquarters at Green- 
ville, S. C., was a visitor here during the week. If 
business continues favorable his company proposes 
to build a sawmill in the vicinity of Greenville 
early next spring. It owns a standard gage rail- 


road. 
JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 


Oct. 3.—The volume of inquiry is good and some 
orders have been received. Reports from mills in- 
dicate that they are not over eager to take on busi- 
nes, the feeling being that if demand continues 
prices will stiffen. The flurry in high grades of 
dressed stock has naturally had a tendency to 
stiffen prices on small dimension, but for timbers 
12 inches and up prices are steady and there is no 
great demand. 

For the last week the interest of local lumbermen 
has been centered in the hearings of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission on wharfage and storage at 
ports, Sept. 80 and Oct. 1. After closing the 
Jacksonville case, Tampa and Fernandina presented 
their side of it, after which the hearing was ad- 
journed to Mobile, Ala. 


—— 


TROUBLE AND LITIGATION 


Los ANGELES, CaLiF., Oct. 1.—On the night of 
Dec. 17, 1920, the steam schooner Prentiss, owned 
by the Albion Lumber Co., in distress off Pigeon 
Point, was rescued by the steamer Martha Buehner, 
owned by the Buehner Lumber Co., and the latter 
concern brought suit for salvage in the sum of 
$25,000 against the schooner and the Albion com- 
pany. The defendant company attempted to show 
that the plaintiff was entitled only to towage, not 
in excess of $800, but the court held that the acci- 
dent to the disabled craft’s propellor occurred at 
night and that the captain of the Prentiss sent up 
distress signals, indicating that help was needed 
at once, and that the rule of salvage should pre- 
vail. The bill of complaint asking for a judgment 
of $25,000 was reduced in open court to $10.000, 
and the court gave the Buehner company $5.000. 
This is to be distributed one-half among the officers 
and crew of the Martha Buehner and one-half goes 
to the complainant. The cargo of lumber, belong- 
ing to the Albion Lumber Co. was not libelled, as 
it was disposed of before the action was brought. 





DENVER, COLo., Oct. 3.—Charges of a conspiracy 
to “freeze out’? stockholders and to wreck the 
Rocky Mountain Lumber Co., a corporation financed 
largely by Greeley, Colo., residents, and operating 
in Routt County, Colo., are contained in a bill of 
equity filed in the district court at Greeley, Sept. 
29, by attorneys for Charles Piepmeyer, of Akron, 
Colo. The bill is directed against Charles H. Ram- 
say, of Greeley, president of the lumber ————, 
The bill asks the court to declare null and void 
notes which Piepmeyer executed to the lumber com- 
pany in payment of 2,000 shares of stock. The 
notes, with interest, total $20.820 and were as- 
signed to Ramsay, the complaint states. Piep- 
meyer alleges that the assignment was fraudulent 
and without consideration and was part of a plan 
of Ramsay and other members of the board of di- 
rectors, who are not named, to wreck the company. 
Piepmeyer also asks the court to grant him $5,000 
special damages for alleged injury to his credit by 
levies he asserts have been made against his prop- 
erty at the instance of Ramsay, and for $10,000 
exemplary damages. 


TacoMA, WASH., Oct. 1.—Suit against the West 
Fork Logging Co. for $155,609 damages was filed 
in the superior court here Sept. 24 by Carl Carlson. 
The alleged damage resulted from a forest fire said 
to have been caused by the negligence of the de- 
fendant in failing to supply spark arresters for its 
donkey engines in the woods. The fire is alleged 
to have caused a property loss of $60.864 to Gustaf 
Lindberg of the Linco Log & Lumber Co., $72,623 
to the Mountain Road Logging Co., and $12,121 to 
the plaintiff. The claims of the other two inter- 
ested parties have been assigned to Mr. Carlson. 


TENINO, WASH., Oct. 1.—The Tenino Lumber Co., 
owned by Sidney Barnett, has made an assignment 
to the Wholesalers’ Association, of Tacoma, for 
the benefit of the creditors, who have reiissigned 
all the property, including logging equipment, rail- 
road and a 75,000 capacity mill, to Union Machin- 
ery & Supply Co., Seattle. The sawmill and other 
equipment are being dismantled. 


Tacoma, WASH., Oct. 1.—A voluntary petition in 
bankruptcy was filed in the United States district 


court of Tacoma on Oct. 1 iy! Z. A. Toye, an Aber- 
deen lumberman, who listed his liabilities at $4,839 
and his assets at $475. 


CONEY ISLAND TO HAVE BOARDWALK 


New York, Oct. 3.—Coney Island’s new 
boardwalk, a worthy rival to the great expanse 
of lumber that has brought fame and fortune 
to Atlantic City, is on the way toward being 
a reality. Incidentally the contract for the lum 
ber to put in the Coney, promenade is one noi 
to be sneezed at, altho in dollars and eents th 
computation has not as yet been made. 

Suffice to say that the work was started Sat 
urday when Edward Riegelmann, borough presi 
dent of Brooklyn, drove the first stake and 
incidentally wielded the hatchet that started th: 
barriers that separate the great Metropolitan 
resort from private property on the way to de 
struction. 

For years the visitor to Coney has been 
handicapped in his roamings by private police 
men who ever have been on the job to prevent 
encroachments. But the city has bought up th: 
beach property for miles and in future years 
the visitor to the island may do his wanderings 
without fear of molestation. 

Mr. Riegelmann drove the first stake with « 
silver hammer, which seems especially appro 





Borough President Riegelmann Starting Work on 
Coney Island’s Boardwalk 


priate, as the contract for the boardwalk, let 
only a week ago, calls for an expenditure of 
$1,898,924. The walk is to be constructed of 
southern pine and concrete. It will extend from 
the foot of Ocean Parkway to the foot of West 
Thirty-sixth Street, and the aetual length will 
be 9,800 feet and its width eighty feet. It will 
be elevated fourteen feet from the sand. 

Thousands of benches will be placed along 
the boardwalk and everything possible done for 
the comfort and pleasure of the millions of heat 
ridden Gothamites who journey to the shor: 
during the hot summer days. 

Five thousand persons attended the ceremon) 
at which the first stake was driven and a short 
parade preceded the function. A dinner to the 
city fathers by the Coney Island Board of Trade 
followed the main performance. Mayor Hylan 
was the guest of honor at the festivities and 
Borough President Riegelmann was conspicuous 
in the post of ‘‘second fiddle. ’’ 


TIMBER LAND SALES 


Vancouver, B. C., Oct. 3.—An important timber 
deal, involving large holdings in the vicinity 0 
Campbell River on the east coast of Vancouver 
Island, has been consummated by which the con 
trolling interest of the International Timber Co. 
has reverted to David Jeremaison, secretary 
treasurer of the Booth Logging Co., and his part- 
ner, Andrew J. Anderson, president of the same 
company and secretary of the Lamb Lumber Co. 
Mark D. Rector is manager of the Internationa! 
Timber Co. It is probable that the logging camps 
at Campbell River will be reépened, and there is 
talk of a new sawmill to be erected at that point. 
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BUSINESS CHANGES 


ARKANSAS, Little Rock—Pritchard Lumber 
Co. succeeded by Monarch Mill & Lumber Co. 

CALIFORNIA. Redwood City—United Lumber 
& Supply Co. sold to Progress Lumber Co. 


GEORGIA. Adel—Cook Lumber Co. 
we ag ny umber Co. succeeded 
MASSACHUSETTS. Boston—Frederick S. 


Ramsay, southern pine and cypress, has removed 
his offices to 710 Compton Building, 161 Devon- 
shire Street. 

MISSOURI. Knob Nostor—B. F. Summers 
Lumber Co. succeeded by Weimer Lumber Co., 
composed of H. A. Weimer, E. E. Thompson and 
B. F. Summers, 

NEBRASKA. Fremont—Johnson & Cheney 
Lumber Co. succeeded by Johnson & Lukers. 

NEW YORK. Maspeth—Empire Wrecking Co. 
changing name to Elmhurst Lumber & Trim Co. 

Moravia—Chas. S. Mead & Co. (Inc.) being re- 
organized. Howard C. and Mortimer F. Springer 
retire; John W., Floyd A. and Fred A. Wheet 
continue business. 

OHIO. Hillsboro—Charles Richards succeeded 
by Charles Richards Lumber Co. 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA 


ONTARIO. Keewatin—Keewatin Lumber Co.’s 
general office is now located at Kenora, Ont. 

Tillsonburg—Harry Hazen has sold his retail 
lumber business to L. M. Burwell. 


INCORPORATIONS 


COLORADO. Tabernash—Hattie Lumber Co., 
incorporated; capital, $50,000. 

IDAHO. Coeur D’Alene—Coeur D’Alene Box 
Manufacturing Co., incorporated; capital, $50,000. 

ILLINOIS. Chicago—Sawyer-Goodman Co., of 
Marinette, Wis., has filed articles of incorpora- 
tion at Springfield to transact business in the 
State of Illinois. Of its $500,000 capital stock, 
$18,000 will be employed in the business ‘in Illinois. 
Principal offices, 708 Railway Exchange Bldg., 
H. S. Butts in charge. 

KENTUCKY. Louisville—H. A. Doll Co., in- 
corporated; capital, $25,000; building materials. 

MARYLAND. Jennings—Jennings Supply Co., 
incorporated; capital, $20,000. 

MICHIGAN. Detroit—General Lumber & Tie 
Co., incorporated. 

_ Gaylord—Gaylord Lumber & Fuel Co., increas- 
ing capital from $5,000 to $12,500. 

_ MISSISSIPPI. Meridian—Brucker Lumber Co., 
incorporated; capital, $10,000. 

_ OHIO. Columbus—Fifth Avenue Lumber Co., 
increasing capital from $25,000 to $75,000. 

OREGON. Portland—Vinton Lumber Co., in- 
corporated; capital, $50,000. 

_ WASHINGTON. Olympia—Court Lumber Co., 
incorporated; capital, $25,000. 

Snoqualmie—Snoqualmie Building Supplies, in- 
corporated; capital, $3,000. 

WISCONSIN. Marinette — Sawyer - Goodman 
Co., incorporated in Illinois to do business in that 
State with offices in Chicago. 

Sherwood—Sherwood Lumber Co., 
capital to $30,000. 

Tomahawk—Oelhofen-Mondeau Co., incorporat- 
ed; capital, $150,000; logging and lumbering busi- 


ness, 
BRITISH NORTH AMERICA 


ONTARIO. Ottawa—MacDonnell & Conyers 
(Ltd.), granted federal charter, with head- 
quarters at Ottawa; capital, $100,000; to carry on 
lumber, timber and pulpwood business. 


NEW MILLS and EQUIPMENT 


increasing 


ARKANSAS. Springdale—Kelly Lumber Co. 
will erect building. 
MICHIGAN. Lansing—Rikerd Lumber Co. 


planning additions to plant, including dry kiln of 

‘).000 feet capacity; will double the frame man- 
utacturing production capacity. 

IDAHO. Coeur D’Alene—Coeur D’Alene Box 
Manufacturing Co. has been incorporated with 
capital of $50,000; will erect box factory as soon 
4s suitable location has been secured; will give 
employment to fifty men. . Cook, Harrison, 
idaho; H. Kipp and N. D. W. Wernette, incor- 
porators, 

OREGON. La Grande—The Ad Club of this 
place is sponsor for the announcements that La 
‘srande will soon have a planing mill and sash 
and door factory which will absorb the lumber 
irom the fifteen sawmills in the district. 

Portland—Freeland Furniture Co. will double 
capacity of plant. 

WASHINGTON. Ceres—Marcella Lumber Co. 
Will rebuild the mill that was burned recently; 
nill had capacity of 20,000 feet; machinery totally 
‘estroyed; loss partly covered by insurance, 

WISCONSIN. Manitowoc—Brewer Manufac- 
turing Co. has begun erection of factory building; 
manufactures piano benches, optical tables and 
other furniture, 





Merrill—Merrill Wood Products Co. building 
addition; another will be erected in spring; is 
working on large order for paper roll plugs. 


NEW VENTURES 


INDIANA, Marion—Guttman & Rawley Furni- 
ture Manufacturing Co., recently began. 

MISSISSIPPI. Brookhaven—Crosby Lumber 
Co., recently began. 

MISSOURI. Kansas City—Lowry Lumber Co., 
recently began; wholesale. 

NEW MEXICO. Albuquerque—Coal Supply & 
Lumber Co. added complete stock of lumber and 
building materials to established fuel business. 

OREGON. Portland—C. E. Putman recently 
began wholesale shingle business. 

Portland—P. McKenzie recently began 
wholesale lumber business. 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA 


ONTARIO. Toronto—Rastall Lumber Co., 1072 
Queen Street, East, will start a new yard on 
Dawes Road, south of Denforth Avenue. The 
present yard will be closed later. 


CASUALTIES 


ARKANSAS. Hamburg—Hamburg Lumber Co., 
loss by fire, $4,000; covered by insurance. 

MAINE. Calais—Calais Cabinet & Veneer Co.; 
building and machinery destroyed by fire; loss, 

MICHIGAN. Alanson—Shingle 
destroyed by fire; loss, $4,000. 

Bay City—W. D. Young & Co.; loss by fire in 
warehouse, $25,(90. 

A gaelic anaes amas Lumber Co., loss 
by fire. 

OREGON. Pratum—Smith Wilson Lumber Co., 
badly damaged by fire. 

WASHINGTON. Colville—Hartshorn Co., loss 
by fire, $35,000. 

WISCONSIN. Florence—McGovern Land & 
Lumber Co.. barn and contents destroyed by fire. 

Medford—Medford Lumber Co., loss by fire. 

Milwaukee—Ellis Lumber Co., 881 _ Clinton 
Street, loss by fire in porch swing and furniture 


and sawmill 


manufacturing plant, $100,000 
BRITISH NORTH AMERICA 


BRITISH COLUMBIA. Port Alberni—Gilroy 
Shingle Co.; dry kilns destroyed by fire. 

ONTARIO. Parry Sound—Conger Lumber Co.; 
sawmill destroyed with half mile of tramways 
and lumber piles, docks etc. Lumber included 
6,000,000 feet, 4.000,000 lath and a large quantity 
of slabs and other mill products; barns. stables 
and ‘dwelling house destroyed; about half the 
lumber was owned by Pratt & Shaughnessy, of 
Midland; the rest by Conger Lumber Co. 

Toronto—Rankin & Co.; planing mill at 1536 
Dundas Street, West, seriously damaged by fire; 
estimated loss, $20,000; cause, spontaneous com- 
bustion in shavings cltute. 

QUEBEC. St. Cecile—Sawmill of D. Laliberte 
& J. Gagnon destroyed by fire. 


HYMENEAL 


WHEELER-TEVIS. The wedding of _ Miss 
Virginia Tevis, daughter of Mr. and_ Mrs. H. W. 
Tevis, of Portland, Ore.. and Coleman H. 
Wheeler, well known lumberman of Portland, 
and son of the late C. H. Wheeler, took place in 
that city at the Westminster Presbyterian 
Church on Oct. 4. Following the ceremony a 
reception was held at the home of the bride’s 
parents. 


WARNER-EADE. Earl D. Warner, representa- 
tive in Toronto, Ont., for the Associated Mills of 
British Columbia, and Miss Viola Eade. of Toron- 
to, were recently married in that city and are 
spending their honeymoon in Detroit. They will 
take up their residence in Toronto. 


MORSE-GATES. Miss Gertrude Elizabeth 
Gates, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Charles Warner 
Gates, of Pasadena, Calif., was married on Satur- 
day afternoon, Sept. 24 to Wellslake D. Morse, 
son of Mrs. W. D. Morse, also of that city. The 
ceremony took place at the home of the bride’s 
parents, 1025 Arden Road, Pasadena, being con- 
ducted by Dr. Robert Freeman, pastor of the 
Pasadena Presbyterian Church. It was one of 
the most charming weddings of the season in 
the beautiful California city, the vows being 
taken under the oak trees in the garden. An aisle 
of posts, ivy-twined and topped with Easter lilies 
and connected with garlands of greenery, led to 
the improvised altar where the ceremony was 
performed. Yellow blossoms bordered the aisle 
and ivy and ferns formed the background for the 
altar. The bride is the daughter of a lumberman 
of note, Charles W. Gates of the Gates Lumber 
Co., Wilmar, Ark. She is a graduate of Smith 
College. The groom is a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati and during the war served 
as lieutenant in the 91st U. S. Inf. He saw one 
year’s service in France and took part in four 
engagements. Following the wedding trip Mr. 
and Mrs. Morse will make their home at 353 
Markham Place, Pasadena. 
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Southern 
Pine 


HIGH CLASS SOFT 
SHORTLEAF FINISH 
—A SPECIALTY— 


Send us your orders and you're 
sure of well manufactured and 
accurately graded lumber. 


A. L. Boynton Lumber Co. 


LUFKIN, TEXAS 
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Southern 
Hardwoods 
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i Elm Maple Cypress 

“— Oak Gum Ash 
Hickory Poplar © 


Jerome Hardwood 
Lumber Company 


JEROME, ARKANSAS 
We ship straight or mixed cars of 














Flooring, Oak, Ash, Cypress and 
Gum Lumber. y 











( Need Soft | 
Gray Elm e 


We Offer: 


70,000 ft. 4-4 No. 2 Com. & 
36,000 ft. 5-4 No. 2 Com. & 
16 ft. 6-4 No. 2 Com. & Btr. 
21,000 ft: 10-4 No. 1 Com. & Btr. 
All thoroly air dried. 

Also on Sticks 5 mos. and under: 


225,000 ft. 4-4 No. 2 Com. & Btr. 
110,000 ft. 8-4 No. 1 Com. & Btr. 
20,000 ft. 12-4 No. 1 Com. & Btr. 


Will be pleased to quote. 


Foster-Latimer 
Vapaarnans Lumber Go. 
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AND THE superior 
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WORKMANSHIP IN them. 


Simonds 
Manufacturing Co. 


** The Saw Makers’’ 


Fitchburg, Mass. 


5 Factories. 


Chicago, II. 


12 Branches. ° 


Nels Gregertsen and L. P. Ryan, of the Gregert- 
sen Bros. Co., have gone to Cairo, Ill., and Mem- 
phis, Tenn., on a business trip. 


John M. Hopkins, sales manager for Charles 
Hebard & Sons (Inc.), Pequaming, Mich., called 
on the local hardwood trade. during the week. 


F. L. Leidinger, manager of the Spokane office 
of the Hilgard Lumber Co., this week was in Chi- 
cago, conferring with officials at the local head- 
quarters. 


Chalmer Aughee, wholesaler at Fountain City, 
Ind., was in Chicago during the week and stated 
that the lumber trade in that section of Indiana 
is doing very well. 


Julius Seidel, of the Julius Seidel Lumber Co., 
St. Louis, paid a business visit to Chicago this 
week, and expressed himself as quite cheerful re- 
garding the prospects for the lumber trade. 


E. M. Crain, of E. M. Crain & Sons, Metropolis, 
Ill., transacted business in the city during the 
week, and reported that the lumber trade in south- 
ern Illinois is picking up very encouragingly. 


J. H. Wesson, sales manager for the Central Coal 
& Coke Co., St. Louis, Mo., spent a few days of 
this week in Chicago, conferring with various con- 
cerns with whom his company has business con- 
nections. 


Hart O. Cook, president of the Cook-Saye Lumber 
Co. (Inc.), Hattiesburg, Miss., spent a few days of 
this week in Chicago, conferring with Carl Saye, 
vice president and sales manager of the company, 
with offices in this city. 


B. W. Arnold, of Albany, N. Y., president of the 
Spanish River Lumber Co., Cutter, Ont., this week 
passed thru Chicago en route to the west Coast, 
where he was going to inspect timber holdings and 
operations in which he is interested. 


H. C. Schwarzer, of the L. Cowee Lumber Co., 
St. Louis, Mo., on a business visit to this city 
during the week reported a general improvement 
in the lumber market that he believes will carry 
the industry to a year of great prosperity in 1922. 


E. F. Gilbert, superintendent of the Saginaw 
Manufacturing Co., Saginaw, Mich., passed thru 
Chicago recently on his way to the Pacific coast 
where he expects to make some purchases of lum- 
ber suitable for the products manufactured by the 
company. 


Tyndle Fooks, of the Fooks Lumber Co., Camden, 
Ark., spent a few days in the city during the 
week. He reported greater activity in the hard- 
wood market, and believed prices on a number of 
the scarcer grades will soon begin to show a pro- 
nounced upward tendency. 


Julius Shuh, of the. Shuh-Mason Lumber Co., 
Cairo, Ill., passed thru Chicago this week on his 
return home from Atlantic City, N. J., where he 
has been in attendance at the convention of the 
National Druggists’ Association, as the head of the 
Shuh Drug Co., also at Cairo. 


A. J. Sine, of Sine Bros., has returned to the 
city following an absence of nearly four months. 
Most of this time has been spent in Europe, which 
he toured in company with Mrs. Sine and their two 
daughters. The last month the family spent at 
St. Andrews’ Bay, New Brunswick, Canada. 


R. P. Ellingson, of the Ellingson Lumber Co., 
Hawkins, Wis., was in the city for a few days this 
week, calling on his many friends in the hardwood 
trade. F. H. Martin and Henry Sullivan, of the 
Henry Sullivan Lumber Co., Detroit, Mich., were 
other northern lumbermen here during the last few 
days. 


BE. EH. Aldous has been appointed representative 
in the St. Paul-Minneapolis-Duluth (Minn.) terri- 
tory for the American Steel & Wire Co., and will 
make his headquarters in St. Paul. Mr. Aldous 
has been connected with the company for twenty 
years in different positions, and is well informed 
in its different lines. 


F. L. Sanford, of Zona, La., spent a few days in 
Chicago this week. Mr. Sanford is retiring from 
the active business life that he has been leading for 
many years. He has already disposed of much of his 
mill property in Louisiana, and was here to gather 
up the loose ends of his business preparatory to 
closing out. Mr. Sanford’s plans for the future 
are undecided. 


Bert R. West, of the Bert R. West Lumber Co., 
and L. M. Bullen, sales manager for the McGoldrick 
Lumber Co., both of Spokane, Wash., passed thru 








Chicago this week on their way East, where they 
will make a careful investigation of market condi- 
tions. Incidentally, they expected to attend the 
World Series, which began in New York City last 
Wednesday. 


W. F. Johnson, president of the Western Lumber 
& Export Co., Cottage Grove, Ore., passed thru 
Chicago this week on his return to the Coast from 
the East, where he has spent some weeks investi- 
gating business conditions. His company’s mills 
have been shut down for some time, but Mr. John- 
son while here declared that he had found business 
in the East so much improved that operations will 
be resumed immediately he arrives at the Coast. 


E. E. Pantzer, of the Pantzer Lumber Co., She- 
boygan, Wis., transacted business in this city dur- 
ing the week. Mr. Pantzer reported business to be 
very fair in Sheboygan, with several large buildings 
under construction and a good many homes. 
Country business, however, is spotty and on the 
whole rather poor. Mr. Pantzer reported that the 
movement of hemlock is gaining some momentum 
as a result of the higher prices and difficulty of 
securing competing softwoods. 


W. C. Cobham, of J. J. Anderson & Co., returned 
this week from a sales trip into Ohio and Michigan. 
Altho the industrial situation has shown marked 
improvement during recent weeks and the lumber 
consuming factories as a rule find more business 
they continue to restrict their purchases of material 
as far as possible to immediate requirement, he 
found. The manufacturing consumers take the 
view that the future still is too uncertain to war- 
rant committing themselves to any definite action, 
and that they would rather arm themsé¢ives against 
future possibilities with cash than with stocks of 
material. 


Jack Welsh, of the Welsh Lumber Co., Memphis, 
Tenn., was in Chicago for a day this week, return- 
ing from an extended tour of the eastern markets, 
where he went especially for the purpose of investi- 
gating conditions in the industries that ordinarily 
are large purchasers of hardwood. Mr. Welsh found 
the furniture industry getting into its stride again, 
and around Jamestown, N. Y., found the furniture 
factories running at an average of about 70 percent 
of normal production. This is a marked improve- 
ment over the situation that has existed the greater 
part of this year. Mr. Welsh feels much encour- 
aged over the outlook for early and continued im- 
provement in the demand for hardwood generally. 


Among the directors of the American Wholesale 
Lumber Association who were in the city Friday 
and Saturday of last week, attending the meeting 
of the executive committee of that organization, 
were J. H. Burton, of J. H. Burton & Co., New 
York City, president; Ben S. Woodhead, of the 
Beaumont Lumber Co., Beaumont, Tex. ; George M. 
Stevens, jr., of the Stevens-Eaton Lumber Co., New 
York City ; Max Myers, of the Nicola, Stone & Myers 
Co., Cleveland, Ohio; Turner W. Isaac, of Ryland & 
Brooks Lumber Co., Baltimore, Md.; L. Germain, Jr., 
of The Germain Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. ; C. K. McClure, 
of the South Arkansas Lumber Co., St. Louis, Mo., 
and J. G. Wallace, of the Wallace-Ballerd Lumber 
Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 


A visitor to Chicago this week was B&B. H. Lingo, 
of Dallas, Tex., dean of the retail lumber trade in 
the Lone Star State. Mr. Lingo was here with his 
son-in-law and daughter, Mr. and Mrs. Kelley, of 
Montreal, with whom he has been spending his sum- 
mer vacation. While the management of his large 
retail lumber interests in Texas has been turned 
over to younger men, Mr. Lingo still keeps closely 
in touch with the situation and as a keen observer 
of conditions generally is well posted in both the 
lumber trade and allied industries. Mr. Lingo was 
hastening back to Dallas -in order to be there for 
the opening of the annual State fair, to which he 
says his partner, William Burton, insists he has 
invited about three hundred people to be his guests 
in the new home he recently constructed in Dallas. 


A. C. Havens, sales manager for the South Texas 
Hardwood Co., of Houston, Tex., was in Chicace 
this week calling on the trade. Mr. Havens his 
been spending some time on a tour of northern ani 
eastern markets, sizing up the situation, calling on 
factories and other industrial users of hardwow'! 
in order to get first hand information as to present 
and prospective conditions. He was much encour- 
aged over the situation as found at the various 
centers visited by him, Many of the factories that 
have been entirely out of the market almost all 
this year are beginning to buy again, and he be- 
lieves that the tide definitely has turned and that 
a gradual but continued improvement in demani 
for hardwood may be expected. In line with all 
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other southern hardwood manufacturers, Mr. 
Havens says his concern is finding it almost im- 
possible to ship low grade hardwoods on the present 
excessive rate of freight and he is much interested 
jn the outcome of the hearing before the Interstate 
Commerce Commission in Washington this week, 
where an effort is being made to secure a restora- 
tion of the old basis of rates on hardwoods. 


c. A. Cruikshank, of the Cruikshank Lumber & 
Coal Co., Hannibal, Mo., was in Chicago this week. 
‘the Cruikshank trade mark has been prominent 
in the lumber business for a half century. Mr. 
Cruikshank talked about the changed business con 
ditions since the time his father, who, by the way, 
is still living and is 84 years of age, established 
his business in Hannibal, Mo. Mr. Cruikshank is a 
firm believer in being able to give a service to the 
eustomer. He believes in taking an interest in 
what the lumber is to be used for and selling the 
stuff that is fitted to the customer’s needs, Per- 
sonal service these days is what the people are 
looking for and Mr. Cruikshank thinks that it pays 
to render it. 


VICTIMIZING THE LUMBER TRADE 


The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is in receipt of a 
letter from a well known lumberman in Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, in which he says: 

“4 party representing himself as W. V. Denison, 
son of J. A. Denison, of the Denison Lumber Co., 
Hagerstown, Md., recently borrowed a little money 
from me on the promise to return same upon his 
return to Hagerstown, in a few days, and I am 
enclosing you copy of a letter from J. A. Denison, 
which explains itself. As this party seems to work 
the lumber trade on his ‘tales of woe’ it might be 
a good idea to publish Mr. Denison’s letter for pro-* 
tection of the fraternity.” 

The letter written by J. A. Denison is as fol- 
lows: 

“I am in receipt of your letter of the 26th and 
sorry to note that you have been another victim 
of W. Vernon Denison. He is not my son, but is 
a nephew, but his father has no connection what- 
soever with this company. This is not his first 
offense in this direction, I am sorry to say, and 
he has caused his family a lot of trouble and ex- 
pense, and the writer no small amount of both, 
but he is now a man of mature age, and so far as 
I am concerned, do not feel under obligations to 
lend any further assistance along that line. He 
has made a practice for years traveling about the 
country and using the name of this company to 
dupe the people. He is positively unreliable and 
yet smart enough to play the game that has kept 
him out of the hands of the law. You certainly 
have my permission to make the matter public thru 
the trade press.” 


REOPEN CHICAGO OFFICE 

The H. F. Below Lumber Co., of Marinette, Wis., 
which a shert time ago closed its Chicago office in 
consequence of temporary suspension of business, 
has reorganized its business and opened a new 
Chicago office. Harold L. Sill, who was manager 
of the former Chicago office up to its closing and 
since then has transacted business on his own 
account under the name of the H. L. Sill Lumber 
Co., has discontinued that business and rejoined 
the Below sales forces, taking charge of the new 
Chicago office, which is located at 1503 Marquette 
Building. 


‘‘NO ACCIDENT-NO FIRE WEEK’’ 

The Chicago Safety Council at a luncheon meet- 
ing at the Hotel La Salle last Wednesday, Oct. 5, 
formally launched the ‘“‘No Accident-No Fire Week,” 
which becomes effective at noon on Saturday, Oct. 
S, and will conclude at midnight Friday, Oct. 14. 
This week is being conducted as part of the semi- 
centennial celebration of the Chicago fire, which 
occurred on Oct. 9, 1871, which celebration is being 
held under the auspices of the Chicago Association 
ot Commerce. 

The plan for the “No Accident-No Fire Week” 
involves an intensive, high power campaign along 
thoroly practical lines, reaching every business, 
every individual and every organization in the city, 
whereby it is expected that accidents and fires will 
=. completely eliminated during a period of seven 
days. 

In order to create interest and codperation in 
the movement a giant safety rally was held under 
the auspices of the Chicago Safety Council in the 
uditorium of the Municipal Pier last Tuesday eve- 
ning, during which experts addressed the assembled 
on fire prevention and safety. On the following 
day the above referred to luncheon meeting was 
held at the La Salle Hotel, at which Oscar E. Ale- 
shire, of the Chicago Board of Underwriters, and 
Arthur H,. Young, president of the National Safety 
Council, spoke on safety. 

_ The semi-centennial celebration of the Chicago 
fire will have its center in Grant Park, where a 
slant pageant showing the progress of the city 














since its earliest settlement will be given at a great 
amphitheatre constructed there for the occasion. 





LUMBERMEN IN CHICAGO HOSPITALS 


Two lumbermen, officers of the same company, 
operated on almost at the same time for the same 
disease at the same hospital is a coincidence that 
oecurred within the last few days at the St. Luke’s 
Hospital, this city, when George W. Dulany, jr., 
and Frank J. Ward. vice president and secretary 
respectively of the Eclipse Lumber Co., Clinton, 
Iowa, were operated on for appendicitis. At press 
time both men were reported doing nicely, with 
Mr. Dulany, who underwent the surgeon’s knife 
first and who showed steady improvement follow- 
ing the operation, already able to get around a bit 
and expecting to be discharged by the end. of the 
week. Mr. Ward, however, had been in a serious 
condition for some days following his operation, 
and, altho still in bad condition, was reported to be 
showing steady improvement. Mrs. Ward has been 
at her husband’s bedside practically thruout his 
illness. 

Jarrett E. Lamb, president of the Lamb-Fish 
Lumber Co., Charleston, Miss., this week underwent 
a slight operation at the Presbyterian Hospital and 
was reported to be doing well. 





DIRECTORS ELECT OFFICERS 


The directors of the Gulf Lumber Co., Fullerton, 
La., held a meeting in Chicago on Oct. 1, and 
elected the following officers : 

President—-S. H. Fullerton, St. Louis, Mo. 

Vice presidents—Robert Fullerton, jr., Pasadena, 
Calif.; George W. Dulany, jr., and Frank Horton, 
Winona, Minn. 

Treasurer—Frank Goepel, St. Louis, Mo. 

Secretary—J. G. Thorpe, Boston, Mass. 

Robert Fullerton, jr., one of the new vice presi- 
dents, comes into the company taking the place of 
his father. The lumber trade will be glad to see 
the young man becoming interested in the great 
















industry in which his father has been so long and 
favorably known. 

The sales of the Gulf Lumber Co. are handled 
thru the Boykin Lumber Co., Houston, Tex., which 
company has its sales office in Chicago at 20 East 
Jackson Boulevard. 





MAP OF CHICAGO FIRE LIMITS READY 

The Lumbermen’s Association of Chicago has 
prepared a map comprehensively showing the fire 
limits of Chicago as of Aug. 1, and these are ready 
for distribution, at a price to cover the cost of 
preparation and printing. In announcing the avail- 
ability of these maps, the association calls atten- 
tion to the fact that the provisional fire limits 
expire Aug. 1, 1922, but that by securing a permit 
to build before that time, the time is automatically 
extended by six months. These maps can be dis- 
tributed among contractors, customers, etc., and 
can be obtained by addressing S. F. D. Meffley, 
secretary-manager of the Lumbermen’s Association 
of Chicago. 





OPENS NEW YORK OFFICE 


Boston, Mass., Oct. 4.—The Ralph Lane Lum- 
ber Co., of this city, recently has opened a New 
York office, in the Tribune Building, which will 
be in the charge of Charles M. Dwyer. He has had 
valuable experience in the forestry departments of 
several of the largest paper companies in the East, 
and is not enly a practical lumberman but also an 
experienced forester. His experience with eastern, 
southern and western mills covers a number of 
years. 

J. Frank Spellman, formerly of the firm of J. F. 
Spellman & Sons, Bangor, Me., has taken charge 
of the Ralph Lane Lumber Co.’s eastern spruce 
department at Boston headquarters. Mr. Spellman 
has had many years’ experience in operating mills 
in Maine and New Brunswick, and, also, in times 
gone by was one of the largest consumers of yellow 
pine north of Portland, Me. 





Use Bamboo In Place of Scaffolding 


[By Carolyn Wilson] 

Bamboo seems to serve every purpose in India. 
You see it used in construction work where you 
would swear that nothing but iron or steel was 
possible, and again as a bridge where the traffic 
seems much too heavy for the slender poles. 
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BAMBOO POLES USED FOR SCAFFOLDING 





The accompanying picture shows a bamboo 
seaffolding around the chimney of the new 
Angus Jute Co. engineering plant. All over 
India wherever a new building is going up you 
see this multiplicity of interwoven bamboo poles 
strong enough for any demand which may be 
put upon them. They are used for scaffolding 
and staging, temporary bridges and docks, der- 
ricks and ‘‘jin poles,’’ centering for masonry 
culverts and arches. I remember seeing the 
tremendous chimney of the new cement works in 
Singapore being derricked up with a few of 
these poles up whieh Laskars ran like monkeys, 
clinging on with their bare feet. 

Excluding timber, bamboo is the most valu- 
able product of India. In Burma alone over 
80,000,000 bamboos are extracted each year 
for the natives houses. Burma has over 2,400,- 
000 acres, with an output of 1,750,000 tons of 
dry stems a year. 

Naturally with all this bamboo there has been 
considerable experimentation in the making of 
paper pulp, and the government is giving every 
encouragement toward the establishing of fac- 
tories. It offers sites free for twenty-one years, 
no royalty for seven years and then only 32 
cents a ton if the output reaches 10,000 tons in 
seven years and 20,000 tons after fourteen 
years. 

Several factories have started, but the paper 
that I saw was of a rough, coarse quality, al- 
tho I understand that 30,000 tons a year are be- 
ing made. 


IS MADE SALES MANAGER 


PirrsBuRGH, Pa., Oct. 3.—C. T. Baird, jr., presi- 
dent of the Baird & Rees Lumber Co., of this city, 
announces that Carl Thomsen, who formerly was 
connected with the Union Wholesale Lumber Co. 
and for several years recently with Frampton- 
Foster, has associated himself with the Baird & 
Reese Lumber Co. as sales manager. Mr. Thomsen 
is a young man with a wide experience in the lum- 
ber business, having had both mill and sales ex- 
perience. 

James Rees is vice president and A. L. Rees is 
secretary and treasurer of the Baird & Rees Lum- 
ber Co., which handles lumber, shingles and lath. 








BircH, stained black, is a successful substi- 
tute for ebony for piano keys and violin finger 
boards. 
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The following are current quotations on Wisconsin hardwoods f. o. b. shipping points: ‘ 
P FAS Selects No. 1 com. No. 2 com. No. 8 com. ined Selects No. 1 com, No. 2 com. No. 3 com 
ASH— 
4/4 $ 90.00@100.00 § 65.00@ 70.00 $ 40.00@ 45.00 $22. oo@24. 00 $15.00@17.00 i 00@100.00 75.00@ 80.00 60.00@ 65.00 36.00@41.00 .....@..... 
5/4 95.000) 105.00 = 70.00@ -— & 00 @18.00 95.00@105.00 65.00@ 70.00 41.00@46.00 .....@..... 
6/4  100.00@110.00 @ 28. 00080. 00 if og 18, 00 - 
8/4  105.00@115.00 38.00@40.00 16.00@18.00 | Sorr oo ‘ nal 
65. 75.00 00@22.00 13.00@15.00 ’ 
rege eo . 70.00@ 80.00 22.00@24.00 14.00@16.0) om 
st Leb yey ope oy 1FOince 75.00@ 85.00 26 00@28.00 14.00@16.0: 
. . . 5 Wh} 
6/4  80.00@ 85.00 26.00@28.00 17.00@19.00 85.00@ 96.00 30.00@32.00 14.00@16.0: 
ela 90.00@ 95.00 32.00@34.00 17.00@19.00 v4 125.00@105.00 eS ssoguess 13.00@15.00 
c id 3 y ‘ ls 16,00 
4/4 90.00@100.00 20.00@22.00 11.00@13.00 | ¢/4  105:00@115.00 SE 00D3S00 1400p 16.00 
874 neta 22 00@ 24.00 12.00@14.00 | 8/4 —110.00@120.00 40.00@45.00 14.00@16.0 
00@115. 32 00@34.00 12. v0@i4. 00 | HEMLOcK, ae ee S1S1E— 
41.00@46.00 10-14" 16 18-20’ 22-24’ 1x6” 
46.00@51.00 2x 4 $24. S028, 50 $24.50@26.00 $26.00@28.00 $28.50@30.50 $30.50@32.50 
Ei Hagin Hugas Eigen Neue eeu 
xX 25. : i 50 
Beet) 1 oo G Teo | 2x10  23.00@25.00  24.00@26.00 —25.50@27.50 30.00@32.00 ~ 
@ ¢ i 2x12 23.50@25.50 24.50@26.50  26.00@28.00 28.00@30.00 30.50@32.50 x 
26 00@28.00 15.00@17.00 
34.00@36.00 15. — 00 Merchantable, $2 less than No. 1. 
90.00@100. - b somttes |: No. 2, $4 less than No. 1. x4” 
rdhet Fa cntedenees . : No. 1 HEMLOCK, eeu <7" - 
ae 4 14° 16° 18-20" 8 to 16’ 
4/4 65.00@ 75.00 22 00@24.00 14.00@16.00 | 1% 4 $22.00@24.00 $28.00@25.00 $25.00@27.00 $27.50@29.50 $24.00@26.00 %xd’ 
5/4  70.00@ 80.00 24.00@26.00 15.00@17.00 | 1x 6 28. 50 ©24.50@26.50 26.00@28.00  28.50@30.50 
6/4 . ; 26 00@28.00 15.00@17. = 1x 8 50 24 snaee.50 26.00@28.00  28.50@30.50 25. 
8/4 get oe ile ~ —" 1x10 25.00@ 27.00 38 soe 38 0 28.50@30.50 
en Race terety pH OOELOD --@ 1x12 24.50@26.50  25.50@27.50  27.00@29.00  29.00@31.00 26.00@28.00 
12/ @ : : Merchantable, $2 wep than No. 1. ixd ¢ 
Harp MaPLE— No. 2, $4 less than 3 
page 4 75.00 45.00@ 20 00@22.00 10.00@12.00 Add for shi lap and foariee. 60 cents a thousand. 
70.00@ 80.00 50.00@ 22.00@24.00 11.00@13.00 2x4 and wider, 6-foot and longer, No. 3 hemlock, rough, $18 to $15. 6’ 
= ne > 00 5500@ 60.00 26.00@28.00 11.00@13.00 1x4 and wider, 6-foot and longer, No. 3 hemlock, rough, $14 to $16. x 
5.00  65.00@ 70.00 30.00@32.00 11.00@13.00 Add for select No. 3 hemlock, $3 a thousand. 5% x6" 
MICHIGAN HARDWOODS. i 
The continued improvement in demand is showing its effect in the stabilization of prices. There is less fluctuation at present than at any time 
this year. The demand for the high grades still predominates. Present values are as follows f.o. b. shipping point: 
FAS Selects No. 1 com. No. 2 com. No. $ com, FAS Selects No. 1 com. No. 2 com, No. $ com B&b 
Bass woop— Sorr ELmM— ms 
4/4 $ page ee $ 55.00@ 60.00 $ te000 45.00 $24.00@26. ee $18.00@20.00 8/4 80.00@ ny 00 * ba — 65.00 50.00@ 55.00 34.00@36.06 1x 
5/4 80. 60.00@ 65.00  45.00@ 50.00 27.00¢ 19.00@21.00 10/4 90.00 00 7500 60.00@ 65.00 38.00@40.00 1x 
6/4 85. 00 ' 19.00@21.00 12/4 100.00 108 00 a0, oo 85.00 70.00@ 75.00 42.00@45.00 1x 
8/4 90.00 a Sere 16/4 115.00@120.00  95.00@100.00  85.00@ 90.00 48.00@50.00 14 
10/4  100.00@105.00 65.00@ 70.00 Base Maen 5/ 
BEECH— 4/4 65. 00 70. 00 45. 00@ 50.00 35.00@ 40.00 28.00@25.00 12.00@14.00 6/: 
5/8 No. 2 common 25.00@28.00 12.00@14.00 26.00@28.00 13.00@15.00 6/: 
4/4 45.00 23.00@25.00 15.00@17.00 29.00@31.00 13.00@15.00 6/ 
5/4 65.00@ 70. Hi 00 26.00@28.00 16.00@18.00 34.00@36.00 14.00@16.00 B&b 
6/4 70.00@ 75.00 60.00 29.00@31.00 16.00@18.00 38.00@40.00 | 16.00@18.00 1x 
8/4 75.00@ 80.00 65.00 32.00@34.00 16.00@18.00 i 48-00645.00 16.00@18.00 = 
nner 110.00@115.00 _90.00@ 95.0 48.00@50.00 .....@....: = 
95.00@100.00 40. 00 45. 00 25.00@27.00 15.00@17.00 16/4  120.00@125.00 100.00@105.00 90. 00@ 95. 00 48.00@50.00 ..... ts 
100.00@105.00 28.00@30.00 16.00@18.00 | Sort MarLp— 1 
105.00@ 110.00 i 31.09@33.00 16.00@18.00 65.00@ 70.00  45.00@ 50.00 35.00@ 40.00 23.00@25.00 15.00@17.00 Hy 
110.00@115.00 K 34.00@36.00 70.00@ 75.00 50.00@ 55 00 le 26.00@28.00 16.00@18.00 11 
115.00@120.00 38.00@40.00 75.00@ 80.00 55.00@ 60.00 29.00@31.00 16.00@18.00 16 
120 09@125.00 43.00@45.00 8/4 80.00@ 85.00  60.00@ 65.00 50. 00@ 55.00 34.00@36.00 16.00@18.00: 6/ 
130.00@135.00 95. :00@100. 00  75.00@ 80.00 48.00@50.00 Enp Driep WHITE MaPLe— Csi 
4/4 95.00@110.00 by vot bey 00 1) 
iJ 70.00 45.00 oy 4 35.00@ 40.00 23.00@25.00 16.00@18.00 Yr 13 
70.00@ 75.00 650.00 40.00@ 45.00 26.00@28.00 17.00@19.00 120.00 Ly 
75.00@ 80.00 55.00 80. 00 45.00@ 50.00 29.00@31.00 17.00@19.00 8/4 115. 00@130.00 85. 00@100. 00 - 
1ly 
SOUTHERN HARDWOODS : 
Cincinnati, Ohio, Oct. 3.—The gale are average prices, Cincinnati base, quoted on hard woods today: 5 
4/4 5/4€6/4 8/ 4/4 5/486/4 8/4 5/446/4 8/4 , 
QUARTERED WHITE OAK— Basswoop— $ 95@105 ——— $110@120 $110@120 —_ 
170 85 $ 90@ 95 5 er Per 
-- $s 16 #160 160 5 Sits 139 le See 50 55@ 60 60 5 eee «+» T@ 80 TO@ 80 
70 : 87@ 42 -@... 35@ 40 385@ 40 
43 D 
Sound wormy.. --$240@250 $250@260 sons 275 
QUARTERED RED OAK 5 198 eo 4 5@160 165@175 <~ ave 
FAS $110¢ 115 0 23 23 25 No. 2 com..... 60 65 65 70 7” 
60 Sound wormy.. 33@ 37 Gum— Rei 
5 MaPLe— Qtra. ged Fas. -$100@ 110 2 ng ss $115@120 ; 
PLAIN WHITE AND Rep OaK— 1 com. 
FAS $110 "2 125 $125 150 FAS $ ee 4 Pla ~ FAS. 90@100 100@105 110@115 s 
75@ 80 No. 2 35 40 oo se No. 1 S 
aia f siete scans ” 45 ...@ 48 55@ 6 . 
BircH— : 
$105 @120 3 to a ee CO 16. Quwe 6+. @..- 
Ho. + ‘ me 45 45@ 50 48@ 55 Yel 
9 siis@iz3 sare apts ica: HOw Bae Bah ! 
$ 80@ % $ Corronwoop— , 
3B - FAS 6” & wid.$ 55@ 60 $ 62@ 65 ...@... , 
a ‘ 5 . 1 com... 387@ 4 — a ] 
Panel and w . 33 
o. 1, i suo8* 155@165 175@185 $ aaei $100@110 Boxboards, ) 
Sdxbearda 0 65 70 8670 75 BS | ae 80 
18 to 17” coos BEGQIZ0 2s Qive 40@ 42 42@ 45 a 60: 
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The following prices are taken from sales reported during the week ended Oct. 1 in sections named: 





Bir- Hat- Kan- Bir- Hat- Kan- Bir- Hat- 

Alea-' ming- ties- gas Alex- ming- ties- sas Alea- ming- tics- 
andria, ham City andria, ham, burg, City, andria, ham, burg, 
La.’ Ala. Miss. Mo. La. Ala. Miss. Mo. La. Ala. Miss. 


Flooring Casing and Base Dimension, S1S1E 


Bé&better— ” , 
62.66 ..... 62.21 4 and 6” st.90 «ns0 aves sang | ™* % OL --.--.-. BE ee 


ree 22 17.00 
eon Taree o 1 ‘50 ..... 53.4 
45°60 : 45,00 8 and 10 51.86 39.5 53.46 16 19. 56h 
oes! Sieee as ae “6 
eceue,  wites —oaewa pes 9. 16.20 
i9'3i 3416 2277! , 10! So ee 
4.6t 49.65 46.08 | 14 “iy Sox Pe Sie ce 12 8.87 14.04 
ont 82.71 e Wy seaa 
12:57 Fencing, 616 w. 14.47 15.00 
49.00 No. 1, 1x4”, eae Bee ose esses 
50.74 Other lengths ....° 22... seeee sees x is : 96 17.19 
eigals 1x6”, 16’ ’ eoqececec - eased 
py Other lengths .... 
me No. 2, (all lengths)— 


15.15 
15.98 
18:50 


P ng na scone 23. eece Boards, S1S or S2S 
No. : eer eae P eae . 1x6 to 12” 


Other lengths .... 
1x10", 14 and 16’ 
x12") 14 and 16"... j Saas 3 2x4 to 12”. 

Ctibew Temethe 2.2650 ceces te Longleaf Timbers 

af 2 fon /- to 20’)— No. 1 Sq.E&S S48, 20’ and unter— 


14” 
m~} S48, 20’ and under—" 

Ge cncacaxetesidaee aad. ate 
39.00 
: 33:30 x12 . 

No. 4, all widths and \ 4 4.80 
lengths aenres “aeeae wiend 
%x6” B&better . ves 27.00 


No.1... 
%x6” No, 1 


(All 1x4 and 6”)— 
Shiplap B&better, 9 and 18’. 
No. 1, 1x8”, 14 & 16’.... 22.59 20’ 

Other lengths << 

1x10", 14 & 16°. 33/8i eas 

Other lengths cade,  ceen anne 
No. 2 (10 to 20’)— , ee 

1x 8” 8 18.00 15. . 2 ‘sa ge : 


128 . . No. 1, 2”, 9, 10, 18 or 20" aoe 
, ss 7 Heart face, 2% to 3”, 9, 10, 


6/4 & B/an 2” cece cones acters 
B&better Surfaced— . S4S, SqQE&S— 
ind” . ; oid init a "10° 90. Wee , y 8”, Se to 36’ 


Car Sills 


Up to jo", 34 to 36’. 
Heart, S4S— 

Up to 9”, 34 to 36’ 
Up to 10”, 34 to 36’ 


8” & under, 20’ & under ..... 
Stringers 

90 rors, hrt., 7x16 and 8x16”"— 
t coe 


30 t 


Ties 
6x8”, 8’, 90 pct. heart ..... 


Longleaf _— Block Stock 
No. 1 Sq.E&S, rough.. eeade 


CYPRESS RED CEDAR SHINGLES 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Oct. 3.—The following are Seattle, Wash., Oct. 1.—Eastern prices, f. 0. b.mill, are: 
average prices today f. o. b. Cincinnati: RivTE-GRADE INSPECTED Orvinaky SrocK, SECOND GRADES 


= es 5 Bundles 5 Bundles Common stars, 6/2......$ .71 $ .90 
Rey CyPREss 4/45 /486/5 8/4 2 : ois pene Common stars, 5/2 79@ .83 1.00@1.10 
$110.00 $120.00 $130.00 xtra stars, ~ . 15 Canaan elie 1:24@1.34 158@1.70 
85.00 95.00 100.00 | Extra stars, 5/2 2. 3.25 
55.00 65.00 70.00 Extra clears 2.92 3.65 Beirish CoLUMBIA STocK 
No. 1 com. ran. widths 37.00 42.00 45.00 | Perfects, 5/2 3.85 (United States ——- cae 
So. ran. wi 0. Eurekas er er Square Per M. 
So. 2 com. ran. widths 26.00 30.00 32.00 Porfections a ae Pe XXXXX . pet 
YeELLOw Cypress— Eurekas weace 
ras $ 95@100 mecgiie @125 Orpivary Stock, First Grapes an 
Selects ciccce 75@ 80 85@ 90 95@100 Extra stars, 6 a i — AA 90/2, < 1.80 
Shop . 48@ 58 60@ 65 68@ 75 | Extra stars, . 3.20 aaa 
No. 1 com. ran. Extra clears E 3.55 
widths ..... ...@ 85 ...@ 40 ...@ 42 | Perfects, 5/2 ; 3.75 Op Pack, OLD GRADE 
No. 2 com. ran, Eurekas .75@2.8 xed Qos Per M. Per M. 
widths ..... ...@ 2% ...@ 28 ...@ 20 c 3.35 Cindee. s $3.00@3.10 Clears 


10’to20’ ... 
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NORTHERN PINE 


The following are the prevailing carload lot prices on northern pine f. o. b. Duluth: 


CoMMON BOARDS, RovucH— 
6 


8’ 10’ 12’ 
No. 1, $62.00 $65.00 $65.00 
65.00 71.00 73.00 
72.00 78.00 78.00 
No. 2, 50.00 53.00 55.00 
53.00 56.00 56.00 
58.00 63.00 63.00 
No. 3, 23.00 25.00 25.00 
23.00 25.50 25.50 
24.00 26.00 26.00 





For * white vine. Nos. 1, 2 4 p add $1. 
No. 4, 6 to 20’, 8”, $28; 10”, $29; 


For %1 or 28, A # Y $1; S1SiE, aa” $1. 50, “for peony. add $2. 


Drop siding, grooved, roofing ’and O. G. shiplap, 8 
Shiplap and D&M, 8’ & up, add $2. 
No. 1 Piece aan, —_— 


10’ 12’ 14’ 
ps ee $22.00 $23.00 $25.00 $23.00 $23.00 
2x 6.....% 22.00 22.50 24.00 22.50 22.50 
oS Soe 22.00 22.50 24.00 22.50 23.50 
2x10....< 23.00 24.00 25.00 25.00 25.00 

ae 24.00 25.00 26.00 26.00 25.00 
3 te 30.00 30.00 31.00 30.00 30.00 


No. 2 piece stuff, $3 less than No. 1; pine rough, deduct $1; D&M or SA4S, 


add $2 


FENCING, ROUGH— 
14€16’ 18’ 20’ 6’ 8’ 10,124é14' 16’ 18dh24' 
$65.00 $68.00 $68.00 Og Se SE eksis sea weee $55.00 $59.00 $62. 00 $65.00 $65.00 
68.00 73.00 73.00 PG Me vs weckenwees 45.00 48.00 0.50 53.00 53.00 
73.00 78.00 78.00 | “E Ceppeeperios 21.00 23.00 25.00 26.00 25.00 
53.00 58:00 60:00 Ps SE ct saniensees 52.00 54.00 58.00 64.00 64.00 
53°00 68:00 «60.00 Bits scachnieds 38.00 41.00 46.00 52.00 52.00 
58.00 65.00 68.00 De Meat ccickesmons 18.00 20.00 22.50 23.50 95 5 
ys ae oe No. 4, 6 foot and longer, mixed lengths, 4”, $24; 6”, $27. 
50 25. 25. 5” fencing, same as 6” 
9 9 ’ . 
= ae Ue All white pine, Nos. 1, 2 and 3, add $1. 
S1 or 2S, add $1; S1S1E, add $1.50; S4S, add $2. 
Flooring, 5- or %-inch ceiling, or beveled well tubing, add $2. 
' & up, add $3. Drop siding or partition, add $3. 
Well tubing, D&M and beveled, add $4. 
16’ 18’ 20° Spine 4 ann 6”, 4 To 20’— 
$24.00 $27.00 $26.00 4” 6” - 6 
pe ape ape Se biwaresione ee —* = Pcie eaien eens $27.00 27.00 
A R mee, GMS So eo ndacepaamurne A R orway, C&better.. 44.00 44.00 
24.00 25.00 25.00 D dies pak ema ee 42.00 2.00 ‘ ‘ 
payed by 44 ee] Siding may contain not to exceed 20 percent of 4- and 9-foot. 
Siding run to O. G., $2 a thousand extra; product of the strip as it grades 





Beaded ceiling, %-inch, 


$1.50 more than same grade of siding. 





ARKANSAS SOFT PINE 


The following are f.o. b. mill ie for Arkansas soft pine from actual sales made between Sept. 24 and Sept. 30: 











Flooring Finish—Dressed Fencing and Boards S2S&CM & Shiplap 
Edge grain— 3 dt, . B&better fa oe | ™ No.1 No.2 No.3 
Babetier 020000, $70.50 “52.00 | gaeh Io |S | | ge agg 05 038 
Se ebioneetter eo fee |. 82 Re DANS i 56.00 45.25 | 45. EO” aaccedasoacn 23.50 18.00 10.50 
oe os eee oreeseceseseses e ° 1%, 1% & 2x4 to 8” Es | 59.50 he yo” | 
Flat grain— 114; 11g & 2x10 & 12”... 62.00 on ” 
Babetter ...........-0. 42.25 39.50 Noy CimensionS&E ath 
eee eee eee eet eeeeeee . . i + - he | y 9 
ne i800 1750 a, oe ee cw | 12gk4& 10,18820" 12,14& 10188207 Id ce, Bi Ri 
a 4 | 
4 le. Part. | $22.00 $24.00 2x 4” $17.50 $19.50 | 
Casing and Base Bhat ve ol £380 . 41.00 17.00 19.50 2x6” 13:50 16.00 | Moldings 
4, 6 & 8” B&better $59.75 giter -----93-8) *op-00 "26-25 “0.00 | 225 22.25 2x 8 15.60 17-25 | aa» ng gall 
; 3” B&better................$59.75 | No. 1......... 2 50 25 20.2: 23.50 2x10” 16.75 18.00 | “and smalier...... 35 percent discount 
DE £iv.ccsahdedssduweseens sakes Ne. : eee eaeun 17.50 38, 50 292. 50 23:50 2x12” 17.25 19.00 1%” and larger....... 30 percent discount 





NORTH CAROLINA PINE 


Norfolk, Va., Oct. 1.—The following prices for North Carolina pine have been obtained f. 0. b. Norfolk: 


R h— No. 2 & better No. 3 Box Cull & red heart No. 2 & better 
Ber ee: $44.00@ 47.00 $28.50@30.50 $18.00@19.00 $14.50@15.50 | Lath, No. 1.$ 6.25@ &. ” Roofers, ©. $22. 50@ 28. 50 D4S, 6”..... $55.00@ 8.00 
BIBS diene a:a'veiteeee 49.00@52.00  33.50@35.50  20.00@21.00 ............ ace a ee + 23.50@24 8"... 56.00@59. 

6/4 51. 00@54. 00 35.50 @37.50 21.00 @ 22.00 Factory, 24. 00@28. r+} 19 24. 50@25. 60 OP se0as = 00 @ 59.00 

_- eeebesbierion: 53.00@56.00 39.50@41.50 ............ css setl.., | Sizes, 2”.... 28.00@26.00 12”. 25.50@26.5 12”..... 00 @ 64.50 
Rough 4/4— F ving, 42xaiy and nd 5” ste $13 PA Ay No. 3 No. 4 

OT Se ee Ts 50.00 @ 53.00 33.50@35.50 23. poe bey 00 18.50@19.50 Flooring, x2% an 4. See 3. a.) ‘diem emeaceone, \ \epunmhiee oo 

10” Ee 32-000 58,00 3B OOD 37.00 24.00 @ 25.00 19.00 @ 20.00 ge 44.00 @57.00 33.50 @ 37.00 22.00 @ 23.50 

ree te 57.00 @ 60.00 38.00 @ 40.00 25. 00@ 26. 00 19.50 @ 20.50 ee 25.00 @ 26.00 14,00@ 15.00 

Mark strips, Nos, 1 & &. USE S8O085 8 Beek sive Fortition, WR” sxtacsasrenatstdignees 33.00@35.50 — 26.00@ 27.00 15.25 @ 16.50 

WOK buxiwex 12.00@13.00 Nos. 1 A cs oe wenee $34.50@36.50 | 
Cull red Sg SPE SOCOe 1h. | Partition, Ge .cvcccvccccccscensenes 44.00 @ 57.00 34.00 @ 37.50 22.00 @ 23.00 





DOUGLAS FIR 


| Special.telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


Seattle, Wash., Oct. 4.—The following prices 
paid for yard items, f. o. b. mill, were reported 
today: 

Pre- 
High Low  vailing 
Price Price Price 


Flooring 


1x4” No. 2 
No. 3 
No. 2 
No. 3 
1x6” No. 2 
No. 3 


02 oe Mpg 


No. 2 and better clear 





PO © eee eee 
Casing and base 
es 
5¢x4” No. 2 and better... ry +4 20.00 2300 
aE PROS eee 13.00 14.50 
1x4” No. 2 and better... 38: 00 21.00 22.00 
See OE BONO  ETOO skies 
Drop ie 
1x6” No. 2 and better.... 26.00 21.00 21.00 
10: DB .65544s<enn So0 te | oe 
Boards and Shiplap, No. 1 
25'S MRO BO os Sihiciess 12.50 9.00 11.50 
BAGS” (NSC swi shee ees ee 12.50 a 
Dimension, No. 1 S&E 
a6", 12 ee 39? 356 5525.58 10.00 9.00 9.50 
Plank and Small Timbers 
2x 4”, 39 to 16° BEB... 60+ 14.50 12.50 14.50 
3x12”, 12 to 16’ S48...... ee = ae 
Timbers, 32’ and Under 
TS |. ene Se gegen 2500 8400 © ones. 





[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


Portland, Ore., Oct. 5.—Fir shows advances 
of $2 to $8 and some mills are cautious about 
taking orders for uppers: 


Vertical Grain Flooring 


et | =F TT TCR E ETT Tee $56. 00 
PY BPR 65:5 0750 saunas loery Soi kiate s Sata 51.00 
De) AR 5 cahis orin ab cisieaunie oie eaters ee ie 33.00 
1x3 and 14,x4” No. 2 clear and better...... 56.50 
ee re eee ee, 

Slash Grain Flooring 
izé” No. 2 clear and better........ccs.c sees 26.00 
Pe BOM sa cena bac cea KEE ee 20.00 
ixé” No. 2 clear and better... ...icccsees 29.00 
PUD NE a 25 6 ka ose enews ecaeeunlae a 23.00 

Vertical Grain Stepping 
1% and 1% No. 2 clear and better......... 65.00 
Finish 
iG: DB GORE: GA) POCO Svein cd idlcewwsacs 50.00 
Ceiling 
5gx4” No. 2 clear and better............. 25.00 
Bein Se IN o- Beck 5k 10 4ew, «STREET awe 17.50 
1x4” No. 2 clear and better............. 26.00 
DUG ae MNES sais seo 0 Aid ete Kees ows Oe 
Drop Siding and Rustic 

1x6” No. 2 clear and better.............. 26.00 
PAO We ID FSGS. oak a CAG naw ee 21.00 

Miscellaneous Items 
Dimenston, OM Tat TB US i... S oce 5.9% 0.05 00% 9.50 
ROE PE SS GIS 66.66.50 sis oo bee ce eae 9.00 
Small timbers, off Rail B list.............. 8.50 
6x6” and larger timbers, off Rail B list...... 8.00 


Fir logs, $20; $14; $10. 
Fir lath, per thousand, $3.75 


WESTERN PINES 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN } 


Portland, Ore., Oct. 5.—The following are 
f. o. b. mill prices: 

No.2 No. $ 
22 0", 30, 29, 24, TB OO 6.66 ok 86.60 $23.00 $12.00 
ee 25.00 13.00 
az 6", 20, Te, 2G, TB SO veces 24.00 15.50 
OO evecexeae 26.00 17.50 
Se ee in lescc sates 4.0ce ere 24.50 16.50 
po are 25.00 16.50 
SEER 6 BP OE Oe 66 cc rcvegeewetes 30.00 18.00 
ee TE 65.66.6046 0 ees 29.00 18.00 
i. renege eter 26.00 17.00 

Selects 


Badbetter “O” “D” 
1x 4, 6 & 8”, 10’ and longer. ont: 00 $82.00 $61.00 


MED. piso F¥G.e Rodi Ree a8 be 1.00 86.00 65.00 
| eS SN ae es 97.00 92.00 70.00 
SEUG" GOO WIMP... 606.00 ca08 102.00 97.00 75.00 
5/4 & 6/4x4” & wider, 10’ 
error: 95.00 90.00 73.00 
8/4 and a rT Ore 97.00 92.00 75.00 


WEST COAST SPRUCE 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. | 


Portiand, Ore., Oct. 5.—The following are 
prices prevailing here today: 


| Ae ee eer corey $71.00 
NS 26..00.5:5.0.4-46 cn ceeevemee 60.00 

Bevel siding, 26 Pi dveseoskbeed Cure enws 33.00 
nce tane snestedas wawews 34.00 

ON 6b win ita en 68s ARNG ERO Os we ES RRS 5.6 
Factory stock, 3. Pubseenr nice csnn hs «rhs SS 
ee ee 
| ree co 33.00 
Common rough dimension..............565 18.00 
WOOK TUDOR, Nook eos ha 6 600 b:8- ve We beers 14.00 





il) | CONeecaaas . 16.00 
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CALIFORNIA REDWOOD 


The following are current prices on important items of redwood lumber and millwork, f. o. b. the 
points indicated and those taking like freight rates: 


Chicago, 
— City, Milwaukee, Indianapolis, Cleveland, Pittsburgh, New York, 


Iowa Points Terre Haute Columbus’ Buffalo New England 
BevEL SIpINGc— Per M Per M Per M Per M Per M Per M 
Clear Redwood: 
1%yx4”—10 to 20’........ $ 37.50 $ 38. = $ 39.00 $ 39.25 $ 39.75 $ 40.50 
x5”—10 to 20’........ 41.50 42.2 43.00 43.25 43.75 44.50 
BO" ——-10 00 FO" 2c cviccce 40.50 41. 35 42.00 42.25 42.75 43.50 
x8”—10 to 20’...... - 89.50 40.25 41.00 41.25 41.75 42.50 


tah grade is $2 less than “clear. - 
Lengths 3- to 5-foot, $10 less than 10- to 20-foot; 6- to 9-foot, $5 less than 10- to 20-foot. 
( ‘OLONIAL S1pine— 
Clear Redwood: 


x 8”—10 to 20’...... -$ & 75 $ 66.75 $ 67.75 $ 68.25 $ 68.75 $ 69.75 
x10”—10 to 20’....... 7.75 68.75 69.75 70.25 70.75 71.75 
x12”"—10 to 20”....... 69. 75 70.75 71.75 72.25 72.75 73.75 


“A’’ grade is $2 less than clear. 
FINISH (Rough and S2S)— 
Clear Redwood: 


”“—10 to 20’......+. 77.00 $ 79.50 $ 82.00 $ = = $ 84.50 $ 87.00 
1x5” and er t0 to 20°: 79.00 81.50 84.00 86.50 89.00 
ix 8 to12” random...... 80.00 82.50 85.00 86. 38 87.50 90.00 


Notn.—1%%- and 14-inch, 8- to 12-inch, random finish, $7 over price of 1-inch; 2 by 8- to 12-inch, 
random, $5 over price of 1-inch. 








“ee ae 89.50 92.00 93.25 94.50 Bi 
izien—i0 2 30° os 92.50 95.00 96.25 97.50 
1x18”—10 to 20’.. 95.50 98.00 99.25 100.50 109-40 
1x20”—10 to 20’.. 98.50 101.00 102.25 103.50 106.00 
1x24”—10 to 20’. 104.50 107.00 108.25 109.50 112.00 
wo ed ii ro $ 78.25 $ 79.50 $ 82.00 
1x 4”—10 to 20’........ 72.00 $ 74.50 $7 A I q 
1x 5 and 6”—10 to 20’. a 74.00 76.50 79.00 80.25 81.50 84.00 
1x:8 to 12” random...... 75.00 77.50 80.00 81.25 82.50 85.00 
Percent Percent Percent Percent Percent Percent 
discount discount discount discount discount discount 
STANDARD CARPENTERS’ MOLDING— 
h dths, 1%” - 
—_ — sb of cs x . 52 50 “ ¢ ¢ * 
1 06 SHE ccs 42 40 
ver __* eerinibpnen 32 30 28 27 26 24 
Per 10001.f. Per 10001f. Per 10001Lf. Per 1000 Lf. Per 10001.f. Per 1000 1.f. 
a $ 3.80 $ 4.00 $ 4.20 $ 4.30 $ 4.40 $ 4.60 
PAL cc crccccccccccece 5.32 5.60 5.88 6.02 6.16 6.44 
Per 100ULf. Peri100.f. Per 1001Lf. Per100ULf. Perioouf. Per 1001.f. 
PorRcH RAIL— 
BE ivecsievetacdntences $ 2.10 $ 2.16 $ 2.23 $ 2.26 $ 2.30 $ 2.36 
, Re ear nne e 3.15 3.25 3.35 3.40 3.45 3.55 
BE intr ee AG 6 ADE WOES 4.20 4.34 4.47 4.54 4.60 4.74 
GE eecccarcseacheeeees 6.80 7.00 7.20 7.30 7.40 7.60 
1000 pes. 1000 pes. 1000 pes. 1000 pes. 1000 pes. 1000 pes. 
BALUSTERS— _ 
1%—24” turned ........ « 42.02 $ 43.36 $ 44.02 $ 44.69 $ 44.69 $ 46.02 
1%—24” $48, or beaded. 35.35 36.69 38.02 38.69 39.35 40.69 





OAK FLOORING Chicago Building Permits 


The following are comparative building permit 
Cincinnati, Ohio, Oct. 3.—The following are totals for September, 1920 and 1921: 


























average prices, Cincinnati basis, obtained during Permits for Sept.,1920 Sept., 1921 
week ended Sept. 24: aoe an “2 2 . cedewaeeds — 141 
Hx1%” H4x2" HX2M" “HxIK” %x2" | Residences ...-- ss see, 173 609 
Clr, atd. wht. 135.00 99.48 | Halls and churches........ 6 
Sel. qtd. w&r. ... 59.50 | Apartments ..........-.. 7 175 
Cir, pin, wht. 84.00 88.60 | ‘Stores and offices......... 1 4 
oo ee ie Seo 55-96 | Stores and residences. .::. 2 15 
Sel, iin. red. 53:33 41.20 | Stores and apartments..... ........ 25 
No. 1 common 30. 00 23.80 SU he's 6 0h 6 08k. ck. Sescouee 3 
No, 2 common eens 291 985 
For Editorial Review of Current Market | Frame 2000000000000) 783 231 
Conditions See Page 35 NONE Soe seid cu ns 9,439 28,427 
ee COGS 0s eX eicccenudewnness $3,970,900 $12,255,000 
Chicago Lumber Receipts and Shipments NORTHERN PINE 
Reported by J. R. Mauff, Secretary of Board of 
Trade Minneapolis, Minn., Oct. 3.—There is a little 
RECBIPTS SEPT. 5 TO ocT. 1, INC. better tone to business and country yard buying 
otf tees snunt ano has shown improvement in some places, but still 
RRR eee 77.482. 30,081, is quiet for the time of year. City building de- 
> 176,258,000 18,642,000 | mands appear to be largely met for the present, 
iiapihiet <<< > oo 1.224.000 11,439,000 but retailers are keeping up their stocks. The 
7 wii cane. iwc den 4c ING increase in western shop prices has stiffened 
TOTAL RECEIPTS JaNumber_ Shingiés_ | Quotations on upper grades, but stocks are so 
1s tse sieisten ees 1,461,306,000 204,423,000 | Small that this does not cut so much figure. De- 
Lt RA rs ear 1,907,085,000 198,003,000 mand for low grade stock still is lagging. 
De, OEE ee ae ey 6,420,000 Buffalo, N. Y Oct. &.—The market on u 
’ ” on é pper 
Decrease Sea Tie 445,779,000 «ss nse eeee grades of northern pine is showing strength. 
SHIPMENTS SEPT. pete tes ocr. 1, NConingles Wholesalers say that shop lumber is quite strong 
1921 = : 77.293 000 14.232.000 | and that some sizes are entirely out. Common 
He St. hs Ook o 83.054.000 9.956,000 | grades show some increased activity as the result 
of a better building trade. Low grades are in- 
Increase aye ary ee fk Perapen "4,276,000 active. 
i B. 761,000 «sw cccvcccice 
SHIPMENTS JAN. 1 TO ocT. 1, INC. EASTERN SPRUCE : 
19% Peery sas Py Boston, Mass., Oct. 5.—Business in frames is 
DOR cocccvecescoes 593. : OL. Lao, far below normal. Dimension prices prevailing 
1920 es esses eeeees 764,709,000 156,799,000 | are: 8-inch and under, $43 to $45; 9-inch, $44 to 
os 65 Sikes aenaeiens 4,820,000 |. 948; 10-inch, $45 te 947; 12-inch, $47 to 449. ‘The 
Decrease ..*.... SRMNOON cu cecc nuns market for random is growing stronger: 2x3, 2x4, 





NE THOUSAND 


miles in the open sea 
is the journey taken by the large 
Pacific Ocean log rafts, one of 
a shown below, contains 4,500,000 


feet of a Just one of the many in- 
stances of the daring and ingenuity of 


the Pacific Coast logger. 
Willamette engineers have helped in 
this development. 


Manufacturers of 
LOGGING MACHINERY 
Portland, Oregon, U.S.A. 








$31 to $36; 2x6, 2x7, $30 to $36; 2x8, $36 to $40; 
2x10, $40 to $45; 2x12, $41 to $46. Provincial nar- 
row random sells for $32. Some of the Maine 
people are getting $36 for long scantling. Busi- 
ness is not active in boards and prices are not at 
all satisfactory. Covering -boards, $31 to $35; 
matched, clipped, $34 to $37. 


WHITE CEDAR 


Minneapolis, Minn., Oct. 3.—Most wholesalers 
are finding an improved demand for posts. 
Farmers have been buying for repairs. In other 
respects the white cedar business is slow, and in 
their preparations for the winter producers are 
curtailing everywhere. 


HARDWOODS 


Chicago, Oct. 5.—The hardwood market in this 
territory has preserved the stronger’ tone 
previously noted and a greater measure of satis- 
faction with current conditions and prospects is 
being voiced by the local distributers. Any actuai 
change has not been noted in the volume or 
character of demand during the week, however, 
and prices remain on the previous level, altho 
there is a distinct strengthening tendency in 
quotations on the scarce upper grades. 


Minneapolis, Minn., Oct. 3.—Wholesalers here 
note some improvement in call for hardwoods, 
tho the market is spotted. Demand is a little 
better from some of the factories, but sash and 
door makers still are taking a minimum of hard- 
wood for finish. Low grade stock is moving 
slowly but shows a little better tone. Flooring 
is in fair demand. Prices are a little stiffer. 


Kansas City, Mo., Oct. 4.—The hardwood mar- 
ket is slowly expanding. Some boxmakers still 
are stocked up but others are inquiring for re- 
placement material: Prices have begun to stiffen 
and show more regularity. Clears are generally 
firmly held and the scarcity of this material and 
apparently lowering manufacturing costs are 
bringing buyers around to the cheaper and more 
plentiful items. Oak and gum still lead in the 
demand and there is a very gratifying business 
in the finish items and flooring. 


St. Louis, Mo., Oct. 3.—Conditions in the hard- 
wood trade are improving. FAS oak is in good de- 
mand, buying here coming largely from yards 
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GANDY is the Original 
Stitched Cotton Duck Belt 


The ~ cotton -duck- which 
leaves the Gandy looms carries 
to Gandy belt full measure of 
Gandy quality, sound ma- 
terials and skillful. workman- 
ship. 


A thorough manufacturing 
knowledge, that dates back to 
the beginning of the industry 
in 1880, is the basis of Gandy 
superiority. Ever since the 
first stitched cotton duck belt 
was made by Gandy 40 years 
ago, Gandy Belting has main- 
tained its position of leader- 
ship. 


Whether for simple drive or for 
heavy duty conveying, the de- 
pendable service of Gandy belt 
marks it an economy and a satis- 
faction. In lumber yard and camp 
and allied industries it gives un- 
failing service for both driving 
and conveying. Indoor and out- 
door, in dust and dampness it 
stands up years longer than in- 
ferior belting. 





THE GANDY BELTING CO. 


MAIN OFFICE AND FACTORY 
740 W. PRATT ST., BALTIMORE, MD. 








NEW YORK: 36 WARREN STREET 
CHICAGO: 549 WEST WASHINGTON ST. 


ANDY 


STITCHED COTTON DUCK 


‘ BELT - 


who are in the market to supply pending requisi- 
tions from furniture factories and for stock. 
Flooring factories are also buying oak. There is 
an improved demand for gum, except No. 2 com- 
mon. Upper grades have advanced $1.50 to $3 
within the last week.. 


New Orleans, La., Oct. 3.—Steady betterment 
of domestic call for upper grades is reported, 
and the bookings for export are said to be show- 
ing an encouraging increase. Mill supplies of 
the active items are much depleted and there is 
a stiffening of prices. Lowers are moving a 
little more freely also, but manufacturers do not 
consider offered prices right as yet. There is 
as yet no very marked movement toward in- 
crease of production, - 


New York, Oct. 5.—The hardwood market, with 
but few exceptions, is picking up and prices 
generally are stiffening. One notable exception 
is maple flooring which is about the weakest 
item in the lumber market. It is selling down 
to comb grain southern pine flooring prices. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Oct. 5.—A better feeling is mani- 
fest in the hardwood trade and more orders are 
beginning to come in. «Firsts and seconds in most 
woods are getting scarce and the tendency is 
toward stronger prices. While the common grades 
are plentiful, lumbermen expect that buyers will 
have to take them soon. 


Boston, Mass., Oct. 5.—Trade continues very 
uneven and unsatisfactory. There is more in- 
quiry. Quite a few concessions are being made. 
Yet the general consensus seems to be that the 
market is just a little better. There is a little 
better demand for finish. Prices: Inch, FAS, 
quartered white. oak, $135 to $150; plain, $100 to 
$115; poplar, $107 to $120; white ash, $100 to $115; 
basswood, $100 to $115; beech, $75 to $85; red 
birch, $140 to $155; sap, $105 to $125; maple, $85 to 
$100. 


Baltimore, Md., Oct. 3.—The hardwood trade 
continues to show gains in the volume of distri- 
bution, with some stiffening in the quotations. 
Stocks at the mills have not increased. A greater 


volume of inquiry revealed the scantiness of the 


offerings. 


Columbus, Ohio, Oct. 3.—There is a decided 
improvement in the hardwood trade. Retailers 
are buying better. Factories, especially furniture 
and box concerns, are coming into the market. 
The higher grades are still scarce. No increase 
in production is reported. Prices of oak at the 
Ohio River are: 

No.1 No.2 No.8 
FAS com. com. com, 


QUATEETOE 2... ccs ccscces $135 $76 $45 rats 
ee ere 112 55 35 $20 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Oct. 4.—Hardwood business is 
somewhat better. The situation is spotty. There 
has been no material change in prices, but quota- 
tions by competitive firms are not as far apart 
and there is more stability. 


HEMLOCK 


Chicago, Oct. 5.—The hemlock movement in 
this territory has been largely increased during 
recent weeks as a result of the higher prices of 
southern pine and Douglas fir and the broken 
condition of stocks of these woods which is mak- 
ing it very difficult to place orders. Retailers are 
the chief buyers, and box manufacturers are 
beginning to look around more earnestly for 
stocks. 


Boston, Mass., Oct. 5.—Hemlock boards are 
dull. Tho their price is $29 to $30, more sellers 
let go for the 10- to 16-foot, eastern clipped, for 
$29. There is not much pep to demand here. The 
tone of the market is not very firm. 


FIR, SPRUCE, CEDAR 


Seattle, Wash., Oct. 1.—There is an improved 
feeling in the fir industry, due to the activity of 
uppers. A few more mills are starting; also a 
number of logging operations. The situation is 
somewhat relieved, altho unemployment con- 
tinues to be a serious problem. 


San Francisco, Calif., Oct. 1.—The demand for 
fir has increased and the mills are quoting higher 
prices on uppers. There has been some improve- 
ment in the eastern demand. A good deal of the 
side-cut is seeking a market in California, but 
shipments of random by water are not very 
heavy. Commons are now a little firmer. Com- 
mission men find it difficult.to get orders filled 
for No. 3 vertical grain flooring, which is now 
selling above list. No. 1 is quoted at $12 over 
list and No. 2 at $10 over. 


Chicago, Oct. 5.—The Douglas fir situation this 
week is featured by the withdrawal by several 
of the big manufacturing concerns of their price 
lists and the increased difficulty in securing ac- 
ceptance of orders. Fir distributers in this city 
this week state that they find the market in 2 
confusion not unlike that which prevailed two 
years ago. The mills have secured a substantially 
larger volume of business during the last couple 
of weeks, and the result has in a good many cases 
been an almost complete exhaustion of stocks of 
popular items, due to the long period of restricted 
production and the already low condition of 
stocks, The result has been a marked strengthen - 
ing in the market and uncertainty regarding to- 
morrow’s prices. Demand in this territory in the 
meanwhile remains as of recent weeks, with city 
trade holding up pretty well but with country 
business spotty. 


Kansas City, Mo., Oct. 4.—Fir seems to be 
staging something of a comeback in this market 
Some mills represented here have withdrawn 
prices on uppers and others have made sharp 
cuts in the allowance off list. Commons are 
offered freely, but uppers in general are scarce 
Transit cars are being offered in larger numbers. 


New York, Oct. 5.—Upper grades of fir are in 
big demand and a further price increase of $3 has 
been made. Even the lower grades are gaining 
strength. Uppers in spruce have registered a $5 
price increase in the last two weeks. Some deal- 
érs are very short on spruce and others have 


none at all. 
WESTERN PINES 


Chicago, Oct. 5.—Increased activity is being 
noted in the market in this territory for western 
pines. No. 3 western pine boards are finding a 
very fair sale among country retailers now that 
prices of these are more nearly on a par with No. 
2 southern pine boards, and the recent advances 
in southern pine have had the effect of stimulat- 
ing the trade of several of the chief western pine 
yard stock items. Sash and door trade also shows 
a little greater activity and there has been an ad- 
vance during the week in western pine shop, as 
stocks are gradually growing smaller. Nos. 1 
and 2 shop have been advanced $5 and No. 3, $3.50 
by some of the big Inland Empire manufacturing 
interests, and California pine shop is about $7 to 
$10 higher than a few weeks ago. 


San Francisco, Calif., Oct. 1.—Mills and com- 
mission men are being flooded with inquiries for 
white and sugar pine. Stocks of 8/4 are about 
exhausted and 5/4 is scarce in No, 2 shop and 
better. Stocks of everything are much lower 
than they were expected to be. Mills are holding 
for prices that will give them a little profit. The 
situation on shop lumber is much firmer. While 
orders have not been large they have been 
uumerous, and stocks are greatly diminished. 


Kansas City, Mo., Oct. 4.—The improved de- 
mand is being maintained here and prices are 
showing greater firmness. Shop grades are es- 
pecially firm and thick stock is hard to get. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Oct. 5.—An advance has taken 
place in western lumber during the last week. 
Idaho pine shop lumber in 5/4 and thicker has 
advanced about $3 to $5 a thousand. California 
white and sugar pine shop lumber is also on 
the rise. Hardly any of the mills are carrying 
much of the better class of stock. 


REDWOOD 


Chicago, Oct. 5.—The redwood market remains 
unchanged in its principal features. Demand re- 
mains quite satisfactory, coming chiefly from 
retail yards but also in somewhat increased 
volume from the industrial trade, and prices have 
shown no change since the readjustments an- 
nounced about four weeks ago. 


San Francisco, Calif., Oct. 1.—The redwooc 
market is holding up well. The southern Cali- 
fornia demand for yard stock and siding is tak 
ing a good deal of lumber. Sales have increased, 
and assortments are broken at most mills. Dry 
clear is scarce. The eastern market is below 
normal. Manufacturers are trying to increase 
their stocks of dry clears. 





Kansas City, Mo., Oct. 4.—Siding demand is 
very good and buyers are wanting other items in 
better quantities. 


NORTH CAROLINA PINE 


Baltimore, Md., Oct, 3:—More orders are com- 
ing out in the North Carolina pine trade, and a 
good movement is in progress. Perhaps the 
weakest item now is framing, of which large 
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quantities have been rushed to this market when 
it became evident that something of a shortage 
existed. But the returns on the rest of the list 


are showing material strength, even box stocks 


having stiffened and become more active. 





Boston, Mass., Oct. 5.—Roofers are firmer and 
there is a little better demand for them. The 6- 
inch sell at $28, the lowest, and some secure $31. 
Demand for North Carolina pine continues rather 
uneven and prices vary. Rough edge is firmer, 
and the lowest that the 4/4 under 12 inches may 
now be bought for is $52.50. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Oct. 5.—More strength has been 
seen in North Carolina pine during the last week 
or two. Flooring and ceiling are considerably 
stronger and 6-inch roofers are up to about $29, 
with some wholesalers asking $30. Building has 
begun to show improvement. 


SOUTHERN PINE 


Chcago, Oct. 5.—The southern pine trade in 
this territory is being much restricted by the 
mills’ inability to accept many of the orders 
offered, and these consequently go to manufac- 
turers of hemlock, western pines and other com- 
peting softwoods, with the result that the move- 
ment of these woods into this territory has in- 
creased rather considerably of late. Additional 
advances on southern pine averaging $1.50 to $2 
have been made since the latter part of Sep- 
tember. 


Kansas City, Mo., Oct. 4.—Steadily stiffening 
prices characterize the southern pine market. 
Demand is continuously good and most mill 
stocks are badly broken. Mills with no stocks 
of certain items have not recently changed prices 
while mills which have the items wanted are 
quoting considerably higher prices. The demand 
in the middle West is very spotty. East of the 
Mississippi it is heavy. Dimension is about the 
only item that has shown any tendency to drag, 
tho it isn’t necessary to make concessions. 
Finish, flooring and boards are in best demand. 
The industrial demand still is backward and 
railroad purchases continue light, but steady. 


St. Louis, Mo., Oct. 5.—Upper grades of south- 
ern pine continue in good demand, and there is 
still a fair demand for the lower grades, which 
are showing more strength. Flooring is still in 
greatest demand, while there also is a strong 
demand for finish, drop siding, ceiling etc. Boards 
and dimension also continue to show improve- 
ment. 


New Orleans, La., Oct. 3.—Reports indicate 
that bookings went “over the top” again last 
week. Production is still under normal but is 
apparently gaining. Shipments were about on a 
par with those of the preceding week. By cur- 
rent accounts demand continues in gratifying 
volume and prices continue to stiffen, mill stocks 
being badly broken in upper grades. The export 
movement seems to be gaining in spite of the 
unfavorable exchange situation. 





New York, Oct. 5.—Pine flooring that sold at 
$52 in July is bringing $66 today. One leading 
dealer quoted flat grain flooring at $62 and edge 
grain at $80. Pine flooring of all descriptions is 
scarce. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Oct. 5.—The mills have been 
advancing prices on the better grades of southern 
pine within the last two weeks. Some lumber has 
advanced as much as $5 a thousand within the 
last ten days, and this movement has had the 
effect of stimulating new business. Stocks in 
yard are quite small as a rule. 


Boston, Mass., Oct. 5.—The tone of the whole 
market is firmer. The tendency of prices is up- 
ward. There have been some advances here, in 
C rift and in partition. There is a better demand. 
No. 2 common is firmer, and 6-inch is selling now 
at $28 to $31 and no lower. There is also a little 
improvement in demand for roofers. Prices: 
Flooring, A rift, $66.50 to $74.50; B rift, $63 to $69: 
C rift, $50 to $55; partition, B & better, 11/16, 
$45 to $50.25. 





Cincinnati, Ohio, Oct. 4.—The pine market is 
irregular, with orders here and there but no 
general buying movement. Conditions are some- 
what improved. Prices are fairly steady. 


CYPRESS 


New Orleans, La., Oct. 3.—Local operators re- 
port brisk inquiry and a good volume of busi- 
ness, and cypress quotations continue steady. 
Production continues steady and close to normal 
and mill stocks are said to be well balanced 
and in good assortment. 


Chicago, Oct. 5.—No noteworthy change has 
occurred in the cypress market during the last 
week. Demand remains rather unsatisfactory in 
this territory, altho prospects are decidedly en- 


couraging, and prices have shown no reportable - 


change. 


Kansas City, Mo., Oct. 4.—Cypress demand is 
said to be spotty, tho cypress men say they are 
getting as big a volume of business as they 
expected this year, and the inquiry just now is 
good. Some mills have broken stocks and are 
holding quite firmly to prices. Others are willing 
to make concessions here and there, especially 
on orders easy to fill. 


New York, Oct. 5.—Cypress prices are firm and 
demand has improved materially. Box and No. 2 
common have reached a very low level, but the 
rest of the list is unusually firm. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Oct. 5.—The cypress trade has 
not improved as rapidly as that in some other 
lines, but a firm tone is manifest in most grades, 
and buyers are showing more interest. They are 
still buying, however, in small lots. 


Boston, Mass., Oct. 5.—The surprising demand 
for finish continues to be the feature of the 
cypress market. There is also improvement 
noted in the demand and inquiry for all other 
cypress lines. The market is firm. Current 
quotations: FAS, 4/4, $100 to $106, 8/4, $112 to 
$120; selects, 4/4, $80 to $86; 8/4, $97 to $103; shop, 
4/4, $55 to $60; 8/4, $73 to $77. 


Baltimore, Md., Oct. 3.—The requirements of 
cypress consumers are still fairly small. Some 
disposition exists among the dealers to augment 


SHINGLES AND LATH 


Seattle, Wash., Oct. 1.—Red cedar shingles 
registered another advance. Demand is ahead 
of supply. The market is steady and firm to 
rising. It is stated that $20 logs mean an over- 
head of $1 to $1.10 a thousand, or the present 
$3.15 star and $3.65 clear. While demand from 
the Southeast during the last few days has shown 
a tendency to slow up. California is buying every- 
thing in sight, both green and dry, and there is 
also heavy business with the Southwest. There 
is little or no difference between the prices of 
Rite-Grades and ordinaries. Clears are scarce. 


San Francisco, Calif., Oct. 1—There has been 
a remarkable increase in demand for shingles. 
When it was found that stocks of red cedars were 
being exhausted and prices were advancing, 
everybody wanted them. They are being quoted 
at $4.40, San Francisco. Redwood shingles are 
scarce and have advanced to $4.25, San Fran- 
cisco. 

Minneapolis, Minn., Oct. 3.—Retail yards, after 
holding back as long as possible, are placing 
orders. The increases in shingle prices have been 
held and other advances have been made. Buy- 
ing here came much later than in other sections 
and will not be heavy, but is showing some snap 
as cold weather approaches. 


New Orleans, La., Oct. 3.—Better selling of 
cypress shingles is noted, a good part of the de- 
mand coming from southern territory. Shingles 
are still selling in either straight or mixed cars 
and at practically unchanged prices. Lath con- 
tinue in brisk demand, the cypress people report- 
ing the demand fully up to expectations, with 
most of them restricting acceptances to mixed 
car orders. No change of lath prices is noted. 


Kansas City, Mo., Oct. 4.—Shingle buying is 
done only under the stress of necessity. Some 
quotations yesterday were as low as $2.90 for 
stars, but generally buyers had to pay around 
$3.15. There are very few stars visible. Clears 
are not in much greater supply; they are quoted 
at $3.60. Southern pine mills are getting better 











holdings. The mills are firm in their ideas as to than $5 for lath. Fir lath are offered at $4.50. 
values. Cypress are quoted at $7.50 for No. 1. The de- 
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is skeptical about fire retard- 
ent paint. That’s why we’re 
presenting proof in the form 
of letters from actual users 
to convince you that 


FIRE RETARDENT PAINT 


is an effective fire protection—that you 
can absolutely depend upon it to re- 
duce the fire hazard around your mill. 
Here’s a poorly constructed drying oven 
that has resisted extremely high temper- 
atures for several years as a result of 
painting with Pyro-Non. Applied to 
your sawmill it will prove just as effec- 
tive. 





PYRO-NON PAINT CO., Inc. 


505 Driggs Ave., BROOKLYN, NEW YORK 
—REPRESENTATIVES— 


Ask our nearest representative. 


Pyro-Non Paint Co.,Inc. K.M. Supply Company, 
208 North Wells St., 123 West 8th St., 
Chicago, Ill. Kansas City, Mo. 
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mand for siding continues very good with the 
price generally around $36. 


New York, Oct. 5.—Red cedar shingles are ex- 
tremely scarce in all sections of the Metropolitan 
market. Shippers are complaining of their in- 
ability to meet demands, while at the same time 
rejoicing in the substantial price improvement. 
Perfection shingles have gone up $1 to $7.64. 
Spruce lath have risen from $7.50 to $10 within 
six weeks. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Oct. 5.—The strength of shingles 
has been a surprise to many members of the 
trade. The buyers are finding difficulty in get- 
ting prompt delivery. Extra clears are quoted at 
$5.69 and stars at $4.94, a rise of about 20 cents in 
the last week. Lath are also very strong. 


Boston, Mass., Oct. 5.—Lath are in better de- 
mand and are much firmer. Shingles are firmer 
and selling notably better. The 1%-inch lath 
have advanced to $9.50, tho some have sold in 
New York, Boston rate, for $10; and the 154-inch 
sell from $10.50 to $12, with $11 the prevailing 
price. White cedar shingles sell: Extras, $5.25 
to $6; clears, $4.50 to $5.25. The prices for the 
best British Columbias are $5.91 to $6. Furring 
is rather quiet. The 2-inch sells at $33 and $34, 
some are asking $38. There is not much of any 
sale in clapboards but they are scarce and hence 
firm: Clears, $115; extras, 4-foot spruce, $120. 


Columbus, Ohio, Oct. 3.—Trade in shingles, 
especially red cedar stocks, is becoming more 
active. Clears now sell at $5.40 and stars at $4.75, 
Columbus. Dealers are coming into the market. 
Lath demand is better and prices have advanced. 


BOXBOARDS 


San Francisco, Calif., Oct. 1.—California pine 
box shook business has improved, and the 
factories have had rush orders. There has been 
a good demand for grape boxes. The outlook for 
citrus fruit and vegetable crops is very good 
and the box factories ought to do a nice business. 
Box lumber is getting scarce. The box factories 
will have to pay higher prices for lumber and 
already quote higher on shook. 


MANUFACTURER and DEALER 


WHITTLING WITH A DIAMOND HOG 


The first Diamond “Hog” was designed and put 
in operation in 1904, and with the marked improve- 
ment in cutting principle over other similar ma- 
chines it met with the instant approval of the 
practical mill men of that date. 

Changing conditions in the mill and the increas- 
ing use of hog fuel for independent power plants 
necessitated more uniform cutting of the mill 
waste, and the double anvil type of hog was de- 
signed. 

The double anvil hog has been in successful use 
for several years, giving exceptional success in 
cutting all classes of mill waste. 

The uniformity of the chips from this machine, 
coupled with the large capacity at a very nominal 
cost of operation, has opened up other fields of use- 
fulness for this type of hog, so that today it is 
largely used in extract and wood reduction plants, 
paper mills and drug mills, as well as being used 
for cutting up rags and old auto tires. 

The double anvil hog is fully covered with pat- 
ents owned exclusively by the Diamond Iron Works, 
Minneapolis, Minn., whose advertisement appears 
on page 101 of this issue. 

















A ONE MACHINE PLANING MILL 


A certain middle western retail lumberman has 
made an astonishing success out of manufacturing 
and selling hog self-feeders, hay racks, chicken 
houses and the like. His business has steadily ex- 
panded and a very large part of the larger sales 
are traceable to earlier sales of some small manu- 
factured building such as a portable hog house 
sold complete. Naturally this retailer has a plan- 
ing mill in which the material is cut to size. In 
explaining it to a representative of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN this retailer said: “The secret of suc- 
cessfully operating a planing mill such as this is 
not to have too much machinery in it. One must 
know when to stop, what jobs to attempt and what 
jobs to send to the regular millwork houses.” 

The accuracy of this advice is attested to by a 
number of other retailers. A machine which is 
virtually an entire planing mill in one machine, 
and especially suitable for the retailer, is the Parks 
Planing Mill Special made by the Parks Ball Bear- 
ing Machine Co., Cincinnati, O. In this one ma- 


chine there is an upright mortiser, a swing cut- 
off saw, a reversible spindle shaper, a tenoning 
attachment, two groovers which go with the ten- 
oner, a jointer and a rip saw. Such a machine 
as this will do nearly all the work which many 
a retail lumberman desires to have done and it is 
sturdy, well built and carefully made. The Parks 
Ball Bearing Machine Co. has recently installed 
electric welding apparatus and all joints will be 
solidly welded, “making a frame which is unbreak- 
able and everlasting,’ to use the exact words of 
the manufacturer. In addition to the machine de- 
seribed above, the company makes a number of 
other machines and will send a catalogue upon 
request. 


SASH, DOORS and MILLWORK 














Business is much better than a few weeks ago, 
according to reports received from various mant- 
facturing and distributing centers. Orders and 
inquiries are coming in much more freely, evi- 
dencing at least the beginnings of a healthy de- 
mand, which there is every reason to believe will 
continue. Most mills are now operating at from 
75 to 100 percent of their capacity. 

The following reports reflect conditions in vari- 
ous sections of the country: 


Minneapolis and St. Paul (Minn.), manufac- 
turers are getting a little better run of orders. The 
city trade is holding up well and country buying 
has begun to appear. It is not heavy and construc- 
tion work is going to be light, but considerable 
repair work seems to be going on, and retail yards 
are picking up stocks. Plants are running about 
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the same and still are able to take on plenty of new 
business for early delivery. 

The Buffalo (N. Y.), door factories and planing 
mills report a better business prevailing than sey- 
eral weeks ago, and quite a little more doing than 
a year ago. Conditions are uncertain, owing to the 
rapid advances made in some kinds of lumber, which 
it is feared may have the tendency to check build- 
ing. 

The Baltimore (Md.), sash and door trade is 
reported to be in good shape despite the fact that 
the local requirements are not especially heavy at 
this time. Some marking up of quotations by the 
factories has taken place, the prices of certain 
doors being raised about 2 points, which means a 
rise of approximately 7 percent, with quotations 
on sash also firmer, and with prospects of further 
stiffening because of the briskness of the demand 
and the generally improved conditions in the trade. 
The dealers here are kept quite busy, and they look 
forward to a continuance of satisfactory conditions. 

Millworkers and manufacturers of doors and 
sash in Columbus, Ohio, have been having a good 
run of orders. While there is not a great deal of 
new work being figured mills are rather busy on 
orders and this condition is expected to continue 
for some time. A large number of dwellings are 
being erected and business is better as a result of 
this activity. Prices are stiffening to a certain 
extent. Many of the mills are being operated with 
a full force of workmen. 

Sash and millwork plants at San Francisco, 
Calif., are doing more business, now that building 
has revived with the labor situation improved. 
Considerable new work is being figured on. Sur- 
faced lumber from the Douglas fir mills in the 
North can now be used in San Francisco, as under 
the open shop building system, all restrictions are 
off. Before the strike the unions refused to handle 
this surfaced lumber because it did not bear a 
union stamp. Door factories in the Bay Counties 
district are doing a fair business. Finished door 
factories connected with the white and sugar pine 
mills are still operating at less than capacity. 
There is an improved demand for sash and door 
eut stock. 
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WILLIAM G. EMRICH, a well known traveler 
for the John R. Gobey Lumber Co., Columbus, 
Ohio, died suddenly at Mansfield, Ohio, Sept. 28, 
following a stroke of apoplexy. He would have 
been 46 years of age the following day. He had 
been connected with the John R. Gobey Lumber 
Co. for twenty years, having gone there from the 
retail yard of Jacob Bleile. He left by automobile 
on the Monday preceding his death and called on 
the trade on Tuesday. On Wednesday he called 
for a physician, but before he could be removed 
to a hospital he lapsed into unconsciousness 
from which he did not revive. He was a member 
of the Union Association of Lumber, Sash & 
Door Salesmen as well as the United Commercial 
Travelers. He leaves a widow: Funeral services 
and burial were held at Columbus on Oct. 1. 





WILLIAM E. TUTTLE, president of the W. E. 
Tuttle Lumber Co., Horseheads, N. Y., died on 
Sept. 28 at the home of his son at Westfield, N. J., 
after an illness of many years duration. Mr. 
Tuttle was born at Big Flats, N. Y., 77 years ago 
and had been engaged in the lumber business at 
Horseheads since 1870. He became a member of 
the firm of Reynolds & Tuttle in 1874 and had 
continued the business since the retirement of 
the late D. D. Reynolds in 1890. He is survived by 
three children: Mrs. T. H. Judson, Elmira, N. Y., 
William E. Tuttle, jr.,. commissioner of. banking 
and insurance of New Jersey, and Arthur D. 
Tuttle, of the firm of Tuttle Brothers, coal and 
lumber dealers, Westfield, N. J. 





WILLIAM C. SCHERER, JR., head of William 
Cc. Scherer & Co., millwork, mantles and other 
building supplies, Baltimore, Md., died on Sept. 
29. Mr. Scherer was the son of the late William 
C. Scherer, sr., of the second generation of his 
family in the business, and grandson of the late 
John C. Scherer, founder of the business. Mr. 
Scherer was for seventeen years connected with 
the Baltimore & Ohio railroad, leaving that to 
follow in the footsteps of his father and grand- 
father in the millwork business. He is survived 
by a widow and two sons. 





ROBERT C. HARRIS, lumber broker of Spo- 


kane, Wash., is believed to have lost his life thru ° 


being carried away from Isle Royale, in Lake 
Superior, in a rowboat by a severe storm on Aug. 
20. Following his disappearance on that day a 
search was conducted which finally resulted in 
the finding of the boat on a lonely island about 
sixty miles from the point where he had set out 
for a day’s fishing. It is said that his name and 
some sort of message had been scrawled on the 
bottom of the boat by pencil evidently while he 
was clinging to it and unable to right it. The 
message was almost obliterated by the waves and 
was undecipherable. 
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